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[**ONE CAN NEVER REASON WITH A MADMAN, MB, LASCELLES!" LADY BRIDGEWORTH SAID.) 


A GREAT COST. 


RR 
OHAPTER XVII. 


It was wonderfal how quickly the time 
passed in town when the day was manipulated 
by so clever a brain as Lady Bridgeworth’'s. 

Oace the real business of shopping and 
dressmakers had been attended to, she pro- 
vided her young guests with all such amuse- 
ments as was to be obtained in London in the 
Winter season. 


Dinners small and well chosen, afternoon 
teas, concerts, theatres — Barbara scarcely 
had time to breathe, and certainly this vision 
of new London proved to be a very different 
thing to the miserable, dreary one she had 
known before. 
and gainat both Josephine’s and Muriel's wish 

had gone one day to look up her humble 
friend Mrs. Webster ; but when she reached 
the old familiar shop in the dirty, dingy 
street she found the name changed, and 
h that the family in whose humble 
ouse she and Oyril had lodged so long had 





migrated to another quarter of the metropolis, 
and no one could give her the address. 

There had been a flatter of hope in her 
heart that she might have found some news 
of her brother; but though there were a few 
lettera left for Mrs. Webster and her husband, 
there was nothing for her—not a word or sign 
to show that Cyril even lived. 

She drove back to the fashionable street 
where Lady Bridgeworth’s big house was 
situated sorrowfal and quiet. Happy, 
wondrously, marvellously happy as she was, 
she could never be wholly content while she 
was separated from Oyril by this veil of 
mystery ; and it hurt her more deeply than 
she ever let herself realise, that the one being 
for whom she had suffered and sacrificed so 
much could evince so little love or thought of 
her as to have left her so heartlessly to a 
pitifal fate, 

Josephine’s heart beat more easily when 
she read the girl’s troubled face. It was her 
constant dread that at any moment Oyril 
Vereker might emerge from his seclasion; 
and apart from her own individual reason for 
shirking this, was the knowledge that Barbara 





would have a very sturdy champion in her 
brother, and one with whom she, Jcssphine 
Bridgeworth, could never fight. 

Mariel kissed Barbara tenderly. She under- 
stood the girl's yearning and a 
without words. Did she not love her brother 
80 dearly, so tenderly ? 

** We have a delightfal invitation for you,” 
Josephine said, that same day at luncheon. 
‘* Mariel was @ little doubtful at first whether 
we should accept it, but I fancy she has 
thawed now.” 

“Tam eo hurt with Jalian,” Mariel said, 
hastily responding to the look in Barbara's 
beautiful eyes. ‘‘ He—he has been so inoon- 
siderate in so many things, Bat, after all, he 
is my brother, and so——” 

‘And so—you forgive him?” Josephine 
finished. ‘‘O/ course you are very fond of 
this naughty Jalian, mignonne? Come now, 
confess | *’ 

Mariel coloured sometimes. She scarcely 
could have told why Josephine's yoice and 
manner jarred on her. 

“ Naturally I am fond of Jalian,” she said, 
quietly, ‘ Bat I see very little;of him, and I 
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do notycould not love him as I love Hamphie. 
They are so different.” 

Barbara’s lovely eyes met the speaker's, 
aud a look of absolute sympathy passed be- 
tween them, 

Lady Bridgeworth laughed shortly,— 

© We mast all agree as to Sir Humphrey's 
perfeotions, and you are to be envied with 
such a brother, mignonne. Nevertheless, do 
you know I was charmed with Mr. Lascelles? 
He is very handsome !"” 

‘‘ Not handsomer than Hamphie!”’ 

** And so clever!” 

** Not so clever as Hamphie!”’ 

Josephine langhed. 

** You dear, sweet, loyal little thing! Well 
now, you will not allow Julian anything.” 

** Yes, indeed,’’ Muriel said, hastily. ‘“ He 
is clever and so fascinating. I always say 
Julien could charm a snake off a tree, 
but——”’ Muriel stopped with a sigh. 

** But he isnot Hamphie,"’ Barbara finished 
very sofsly. Then she looked across ab 
Josephine, ‘ But whet isthe invitation ?” 

“Tea and mousio in his studio. I have 
heard so mushof Julian Lescelles’ etudio. I 
am told he time gome tapestry and armour 
and other curioswhich are almost pricgiess.”’ 

Marie! bit herdip. She knew omly 400 well 
at whot price sll Jalian's seventricitiesand 
extravaganees bad been purehesed. 

‘*T have not yetseen them,” was all she 
said; bat hersense of \jastice rosea gain forthe 


selfiah, handsome, i@le young man who. : 
Humphrey so many anxious: Guys, and ‘wma 
reduosd the old home and ty to. eugh 
terrible.small proportions his follies, 

© Your fasare brosher is to fall in 
love with jon, Baxbura;’ Ds ridgeworth 
wention. ‘ ae yet him 
graphy. (he proofo arsived jast as he wan |. 
here, sndwe took she diberty ofiopsning them. 


Yon Sager bes 

‘Ob, nol” Baxbare said, burrisily, but 
she did noind, for she had wanted 
to be the-firet-to-see.and choose his favoorite 
from saiong the which had been 
ol pe af Tulian will —_ 

“T am afraid make 
vain, Babs,’ Muriel al ignth-no she 
Se caiae cele -by nouneans | 
pleased at Jalian's eu visit, and wished, . 
in & Vague sort of way, shat ‘this propored 
afternoon ia his studio could be ~prevented. 
She felt, too, in the same vagtio way, 
Bridgeworth was as much determined to.go 
as she was disinclined. Barbama'’s sensitive 
nature divined that there was ® jarring note 
somewhere, yet could not quiteveslise where 
is oame from, or why it was there, 

She looked across at Muriel as@he spoke. 

‘‘Huamphie would like ua to go?” she 
asked, hurriedly, ; 

Lady Bridgeworth answered laughingly,— 

‘' We have Sir Humphrey's moat emphatic 
concent, Muriel telegraphed off at once, sage 
little person, and she has his answer in. her 
pocket. Show it to Barbara; mignonne! "’ 

“I thought it was the bess.thing to do,” 
Muriel said, meking her -explemation to 
Barbara with her eyes as wa!l aa her words, 
“For well you know, both of. you, that ‘things 
have nos been very very pleasant between 
Hamphrey and Jalian, and I thought! 
Humphrey's wiehes should be consulted,” 

Barbara read:her lover's telegram. 

“ Certainly accept invitation. I am glad 
for;youboth4o go. Tell my darling to enjoy 
hergeif;”’ 

The girl blashed.at.the Iasé worde, and her 
heart thrilled. How good, how sweet, how 
true he was! 

‘$0 now you see .you can make up your 
mind to » most charming afternoon. You 





are fond of) music and.pictares, Barbara, 60 
you will be in your element.’ 

Josephine appeared to be in a moat delight- 
fal bumour. She always looked her best in 
the winter time. Fars and velvete-suited her 
hard, yet-aimost regal casi of faee; and she 
had never looked bendsomer than when they 
drove cff in th ternoon to the housa ia 


| remembranee in the brother whom she had 
; alaoos taught herself to believe had not even 
> oral fof ; 


Mayfair, whioh Jolian Lasoelles had ‘mad 
renowned for the unique entertainment he 
provided for-society, and the marvellous and 
beautifal things he had gathered together 
about him, 

She was fall of laughter and bright chat 
this afternoon; and her tact was such that she 
infected both her companions with her 
humour, and brushed away any constraint that 
might have existed. 

Jalian was at the door to receive them him- 
self. He greeted Barbara with warmth, and 
could scarcely conceal the surprise and 
admiration he felt at sight of his brother's 
affianced wife. 

As to Barbara, she imagined herzelf in 
fairyland. She had never conceived any- 
thing more exquisite than this house in her 
dreams or imeginatione. All was perfect, 
and the host who was so like, yet:o unlike, 
Hawmphbrey, seemed to fit in with it all in the 
game perfect way. 

Julian Lasoelles was,in tsuth, a far more 
handsome man than his bother. He had 
scarcely a flaw in hie face, #he femtures were 


80 regular, the e éreamyand ‘beautiful, 
the seston fallen. He was, however, 
Bir ae caer in height, «na. had 
altogether a aimost anefieminate 
air, Still he was undeniably ha and, 


faccinations too. 


He had managedi#o Giapel #he shadow from, 


her face by the time dre Had. ushered them 
into the studio; an@ Barbers 






wondering, in a vaguewout:olway, bow could 
be possible that there thave ‘been -any. 
— meer Ne thi ; 

wander Jouking 
ail the artistic eel 
Salien Lascellesamid to 


Bridgeworsh,. 
weosived the words with a forced srmile,— 


“ Dhewnost beautital thing there | - 
Before%en minutes had Jalian's amr. 
prise at this girl's ‘epome t 


with the envysand j 
— Ot bis elder and more fortunate 


almost cold, netvous manner: 


hin ‘been a-gtievamce, though 
ate the. 4 way to vin hia, 
wud now bara's sbsalate; 


6 face and eloquent} 
| Iker mndoubied devotion +o 
meenwo cacily by the ready binsh 

‘gender Soiile%whenever her lover's name 
wee mentioned, was something more than 


‘ thimeeif to Lady Bridgeworth, 
whose-ready admiration for him was exceed- 
ingly pleacant-to him. 

Josephine guessed the drift of his thoughts, 
and though she saw in this-a probable and 
very strong assistance to her plans, she did 
not intend to avail herself of it immediately. 

* You must get Sir Humphrey to les you, 
sit to Mr. Lascelles, I.am,sare he woold make 
® oharming picture!” she said to Barbara 
after tea had been brought in and served by) 
Jalian’s Indian servant—a strange, silent, 
picturesque man, in his ‘many-colonred gar-: 
ment 


: 


‘| 


& 

Barbara blushed,.and tien smiled. 

‘‘ Il auv-sare Hamphie will be very glad,’’ 
she said, slowly, her young ‘heart immedi- 
ately conceiving the sweet hape shat she might 
some be the means of healing the sore 
between the two brothers. 

Jdlian anewered her'smile readily. 

‘\ should. like to -paint you all!” he said, 
planoing round at the three faces. ‘Lady 
Beidgeworth, you must promize to sit to.me. 
I bave never painted you yed, Muriel, only, 
that little sketeh whioh I did from memory,” 
he pointed to a canvas on tke wall, “lam 
afraid it is not very likevyou, dear little,sis |” 

Mariel rose and went across to.it, and he: 
stood Jeaniog one hand on'her shonider. The 
girl was touched at this small evidence of 


n@acme, and. 
Mariel spoke rightly when she said ‘he ‘beneath 


found erself |; 


catoudy 4st clouded tia | 






—— 
“I think it isumore than like,” she said, in 
her pretty, gentle way ; then colouring'a little 
more, and putting her hand into his, « dear 
Jdlian, I am eo glad you like to have me 
here,”’ 
Jalian accepted his sister’s affection w; 
charming warmth ; his vanity was oualnen 
but his heart was not touched. Mariel and 
Barbara, arm linked in arm, went wanderin 
round the studio while Julian seated himeelt 
at the piano, and played in a soft, half-tone 
sort of way to Josephine, who was attracted 
by this man, and yet who felt a great con. 
temp? for him rising in her breast. He was too 
much akin to her own nature to win any other 
feeling. The faint resemblance in him io 
Humphrey only served to whet the keennegs 
of her desire to make her longing for Barbara’s 
lover grow more definite and absolute. The 
very difference of Humphrey’s nature from 
her own made him more desirable to her, 
She was a curious mixture, poor, proud 
selfish, reckless Josephine Bridgeworth : 
for, with all her yearnings for and respect 
of what was good, noble, honourable, true 
she made no effort, to have no 
desire to tune her own character into 
harmony, Just as shedathomed and under. 
stood Julian Lascellés,#o in her turn was she 
fasthomed and understood by him. He read 


wit and brilliant ‘convarsation. 
Hewaak bis j 


asthe two gitl wandered away into the odd 
nooks-and corners. 
Pre een little creature!" he. 


no real 6, or for 
‘thes which thew 3 apneic 
TJosephinesmiled her cold smile, 


‘She is distinctly beautifal! ’ sheanawered. 
unloosed her sealskin, amd) fing it off 
mhepely shoulders. 

Jatian aseented. 

“ Yet it is to me stramge,” he said, in a 
musing sortof way, ‘‘that Hampbrey should 
hayechosen such # wife, a shy schoolgirl, with 
nothing but a lovely ‘face as credentials, He 
has always preached the gospel of family 
pride to me. Surely he is making some 
inguiries about her, Lady Bridgeworth ? 
After all—you will forgive the pessimism of 
the remark — a woman’s face, however 
lovely and ingenious, is not the strongest 
credential in the world.” 

“Sir Humpbrey will listen to neither your 
pessimism or my worldly wisdom,” Josephine 
said, lightly smootHing the back of her well- 
fitting glove as she spoke, 

Julian looked at her through his half-close¢ 
eyes. He felt that there wassomething more 
than-an ordinary woman’s jealousy at work iD 
this matter. 

“ Have you spoken to him?” he asked, 


ently. 
, She shrank back, : 

“I? Ob, no, not 11” langbing slightly. 
‘‘Tdhave saved myself much useless trouble. 
One can never reason with a madman, 
Laseelles."’ : 

“Troe!” Jalian said, playing on in & 
dreamy fashion—be-kept his eyes fixed:on the 
keys. Thevspirit of malignant mischief was 
latent inthia-men. His old, impatience 
jealous dislike for hia brother, his annoyance 
at Barbara's: ebsolate indifference, ail 
the misobief to ripen. 

He laughed soffly to:himself,— F 

“I suppose, poor old chap, be is very 
much gone?” he said, joes taraing to 
Josephine, 

He caw the effort she*had'to puton hereelf. 
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The eudden blush, and then paling in her face, 
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a 
the stiffening of her lips, answered far better 
than her words. 
« He is undoubtedly very much infatuated.” 
“ Jt is a gerious thing,” Julian said to him- 


lf. 
© Humphrey has never been a flirt, and heis 
ast one of those humpy individuals who, 
when they do fall in love, fall for their life- 
time, Really, I think it behoves me as his 
prother,” # smile curling the lip beneath his 
moustache, ‘'to do my beat to prevent him 
making ® fool of himself. You have been so 
kind and attentive in looking after me, old 
chap, the least I can do is to return the com- 
pliment. If you must have a wife, why, I 
think I know the very woman to snit you.” 

He was talking on slowly, while he thought 
all this, discussiog Barbaraand her possible 
origin and mage. 

‘She never speake of her family? Strange! 
Alao, you say Hamphrey refuces to make any 
sors of inquiries until after the marriage? 
That seems to me,” Jaolian said, with that 
strange smile of his, something after the 
fashion of looking the door when the horse has 
been stolen ; however, we must make all sorts 
of exouees for love’s young dream, Vereker, 
Vereker,” he went on, in a musing sorg of way, 
“the nameis good, but is probably assumed. 
I ran against a young fellow about a year ago 
called Cyril Vereker, as bad a scamp as one 
could wish to meet he was!’ 

“And is Barbara’s brother!’ Josephine 
said, hurriedly. She rose and drew her cloak 
about her, “I think we must’be taking our 
departure, Mr. Lascelles; we have given you 
quite ® visitation. It is already nearly six 
o'clock, and we are going to the theatre.” 

Jalian rose at once. 

“So late! How time flies! We must find 
my twosisters. I suppose they are deep in 
— confidences about their beloved Ham- 
phie, 
we emiled, and let him adjust her 

joak, 


* You must come and see me,” she said. 

Julian, of coarse, declared it would be his 
Pleasure to call on Lady Bridgeworth every 
day if she would permit him, 

‘*We must be friends,” bs said, in his most 
charming way; and to himeelf he eaid, “Bo 
the plot thickens, My lady has her scoret, and 
adonble reason for wishing this girl ill, I 
must think this over!" 

The result of his cogitations was satis- 
factory, 

“The marriage must bo prevented,” he 
said to himeejf, as he dressed for dinner. ‘' At 
rst I only saw a obance of giving my d——d 
prig of a brother something to think about, 
and so pay him ont for all his meddling, prat- 
ing interference ; but-now—now, Julian, my 
boy, there is very different reacon. The 
fature will be decidedly satiefactorily for you, 
Ifanoy, when Lady Btidgeworth becomes your 


such much broader thoughts and touches of 
mental power than she had credited’ the gentle 
young creature with. 

‘The girl has s fine character. She will be 
a noble woman !” she said to her son, afier she 
had-given him one of these letters to read. “1 
am so glad, Owen, for I confess sometimes I 
have been a little fearfal for her fature. Now 
I see that should her beauty go as her youth 
must one day, she wili have other attractions 
to bind her husband to her, and to fi: her for 
the great position Heaven has given her.’ 

Owen read the letter carefully. 

**T don’t think I am so surprised as you, 
dear mother,” he said. “I felt there was 
something stronger in little Barbara than one 
could read on the surface. Poor child, it is a 
pleasure, nay, a happiness, to me that she has 
drifted into such » baven. How strange life 
is, and what a mercifal, generous Power we 
have above us! This child's path, that was 
80 crooked, is now so clear and beautifal. It 
ia & great pleasure also to me, raother,” Owen 
Griffiths added, “to find I was mistaken in 
Lady Bridgeworth’s nature.” 

Mra. Griffiths was silent. Not even to her 
sou, from whom she had no secrets, would she 


put into words the vague sort cf uncasiness | 


that always clung about Josephine and her 
attitude to Barbara. 

Mes. Griffiths found it a hard, almost an 
impossible, task to associate this suave, 
generous, warm, affectionate woman with the 
one who had stood before her that summer 
morning, and spoken such bitter, insolent 
words, and all because of littie Barbara. 

‘* Heaven forgive me if I am wrong!” the 
gentle Jady said to herself; ‘*bn¢ I donbi—I 
fear sometimes. It is not clear to me.” 

She wrote back to Barbara every day, and 
often to Muriel, whom she had grown to love. 

‘The child is going to be a peacemaker !” 
she said, when one day a letter came, fuli of 
Jalian and his doings; and the thought was 
pleasant to them ‘both, for Mariel had spoken 
80 often of the sorrow this brother had caused 
herzelf and Sir Humphrey. 

Oo the very day Hamphrey was to have 
artived; in town Barbara experienced an 


almost terrible disappointment. A telegram ; 


arrived in his stesd. It was very ours, as 
telegrams usually are, and said that his 
return must unfortunately be delayed for a 
few more days, to-his great regret. 

Muriel was astonished and alarmed at this 
move, and her fears were proved to be well 
founded when the next: morning post brought 
her a letter from Humphrey, evidently 
soribbled while in pain, saying he had a slight 


accident, and muat lie perfectly still for a | 


week or a fortnight. 

‘* Don’s frighten Barbara,” he wrote. “ It’s 
a mere nothing, baby, and I shall be as right 
as possible with a few days’ rest. Break it 
to her gently. Shan’s be able to write easily to 





sister in-law, and ia: very much under your | 
power, I muet take a little tronble aboat her 
ladyship. I have get a good olue, and can 
pretty well guess the end. With Lady Bridge. 
Werth’s income at my disposal,’ Jolian said, 
at he surveyed his handsome face with sincere 
complacency, ‘life will be really worth living, | 
even in this beastly climate!” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


_ Tue fortnight of Hamphrey's absence was 
ja8¢ at an end, and the trousseau was nearly 
allready. Barbara had written # sweet little 
letter every day down to Torchester Reotory, 
detailing the events of the shopping, and tell- 
ing Mrs. Griffiths ali the intereating news she 
could gather, 

Bhe never repeated her thanks in these 
letters, She felt that Oven and his mother 
knew how deep, how true, how indescribable 
her gratitude to them was, and she felé, more- | 
Over, that they were better picagsed by her | 

ence, 

Mrs. Griffiths was charmo’ by theee letters, | 
They were almost a revelation to he r, evinoing ' 





her or you, I am so dreadfally disappointed, 
I could almost forges I.ama man, and indulge 
in a good ory. Kiss my darling, and take care 
of her, Morie). I am_so about Julian.” 

Mariel's first thought had heen to teil 
Barbara this newsias gently as possible; bat, 
as Inok would have it, ahe determined to go to 
Josephine first, . 

‘** Don’t dream of telling her, at least not for 
a day or 80,’’ Lady Bridgeworth said, hurriedly 
and firmly. ‘‘ You know what s, nervous little 
thing she is. We shall have ker seriously ill 
if we tell her Humphrey is in bed, and canngs 
move. I assure you I consider the girl to be 
s0 delicately organised, I should dread the 
consequences,” 

* Bat,” Mariel locked troubled and sad, ‘I 
must tell her somsthiag, Jasephine. You eee, 
Humphie says he can’é write, f am avwfally 
afraid he must be dreadfally bruiced and 
shaken. I shall telegraph to Dawson, that's 
the agent, you know, and tell him to let me 
know everything. Bat what shall [ say to 
Barbara?” 

Josephine was silent a moment, 
was beating qauickiv. Fate had | 
very moment! Could enytis 


Her beart 





fortunate? As all h+zards, she muss Keep 
Barbara in ignorance of the truth of Sir 
Hampbrey’s silence and absence, and onge- 
this was accomplished, she must act more 
definitely. 

“The best thing you can do,” she ssid, 
quietly, and as though she were really cen- 
sidering poor Barbara to the very best in her 
power, “is to say you have heard from Sir 
Humphrey, that he is compelled to go to 
Ireland about that property he spoke of the 
other day. He will be unable to write at all— 
most probably for a week, and he bas ssked 
you to-tell Burbara this as gently as possible.” 

Mariel's pretty face was shadowed. She 
hated lying and deceiving, and had never 
done such a thing in her life before. 

‘\I—I don't think I can do——” ske cox. 
menced, hurriedly, and then cessed, for-aé 
that moment Barbara osme in, 

The girl was looking very fragile. Tho 
disappointment of the day before had given 
her a sleepless night, and the abeenee of 
Hamphrey’s letter beside her bed that morn- 
ing bad sent a new pang to her sensitive 
heart, 

Muriel coloured vividly as Barbara came 
in; and Barbara noticed this in a vague, 
dreamy sort of way, recalling it only too 
clearly later on. 

‘*Here comes our litile forlorn cove!’ 
cried Lady Bridgeworth, tenderly, She rose 
and drew the girl to the fire, chafing the little 
hands.as she did so, “ Come.nd warm, your- 
self, darling! Gest some colour into those 
pretty, pale cheeks! Poor little Barbara! 14 
is:hard to bear disappyintment. Bart isywill 
not be for long, will is, mignenne?"’ 

‘©You have besrd from Humphie?’’ Bar- 
bara said, hastily, looking serogs at Muriel, 
her heart beating fast. 

“Not frem Sic Humphrey—bui' from alr. 
Lascelles. Tell Barbara what he sayé, 
mignonne! What. bad fire!’ Josephine 
stooped, and stirred it ioto @ blaze, “ Your 
poor Homphie is.as present a wanderer, and 
at present a desolate. creature, Barbars.”’ 


Barbara looked as Mariel still, and a curious. 


feeling came over. She reamed to know. as 
once shat Jdsephiae was deceiving her. 

“ Ig—is Hamphie ill, Mariel?’ she. asked, 
the tears starting into her eyes. 

“‘IIL!” Josephine oried,. cheerily. ‘‘ What 
anidea!"” Her sturdy voice almost drownesi 
Mariel's feeble fencing of this question, ‘I 
see, I had better tell you all the news we 
haye. Mignonue, I vasily believe, imagines 
Ireland to ba a sort of wild weat, where 
buffaloes will.eat up sirange men, This isali 
we know, darling!” and glibly and easily 
Josephine told the skory she had concocted. 
She saw that Barbara did not oredit it, bat 
that as yet the construction she desired had 
not come into the girl’s mind, Barbara wes 
still looking across at Muriel. 

‘© You-—-yon will tell,me if—i? he is il?” 
she said, pleadiagly, gently. 

Mariel loathed berself even for the, faint 
deception she was practising, and could only 
only forgive herself. as she looked at the pale, 
fragile face before her, with its great wistial 
eyes and trembling lips. Josephige’s fegre 
communicated themselves io her; and ao, for 
the first time in her simple, honourable .iife 
Mariel Lasoclies stooped to deceive, 

‘‘You—can trast me, darling, can yer 
nos?” she said, and pke smiled fajnily. ‘‘I 
will cergaioly tell._you—all you should know.” 

Barbara's eyes logked into Lega scarohingly 

‘Tf he is not ill' I am guite content,” she 
paid. 

Bat there was @ sorrowial pang at her 
heart; and a feeling came, whence or how she 
knew not, that there was drawing close to 
her a something the natare of which she 
could not define, bat whose whole surround- 
ings would carken the glorious brillianoy of 
the great happiness that had come to her, it 
might be for sver. 

* 7 * * 

‘*Then,” Josephine said, as ehe pub cowa 

her fan that she had been holding between 
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the fire ard her face, ‘' then—there is no more 
to be said. We—understand each other?" 

“ Perfectly,” Julian Lascelles said. 

They were alone in her boudoir. There was 
a emall dinner, and Jalian was one of the 
guests. He had arrived half.an-hoar earlier, 
at Lady Bridgeworth's desire. 

* We mast instract Jalian, or he may upset 
all our work, mignonne,” she had said to 


Mariel. ‘ You had better leave this to me,” 
with a smile. ‘You are not a good con- 
spirator.” 


©] am most unhappy,” Mariel said, quietly. 
‘I wish I had told her the truth, Josephine. 
Hamphrey wished it; and, besides, you know, 
it will seem 30 odd if he does not write to her 
when she thinks him well, and then when he 
does write, and she finds we have deosived 
her——” 

“She will know and understand our 
motive,” Josephine said gently, and almost 
reprovingly. To herself she said, with quicken- 
ing pulses, that no letter from Humphrey 
Lascelles should-reach Barbara Vereker until 
she, Josephine Bridgeworth, chose to deliver 
it. “We must try and amuse her to-night. 
Lord Castleton is dining. You know he is to 
take her into dianer. Poor young man, I feel 
quite sorry for him.” 

“ Sorry, Josephine. Why?” Mariel asked, 

Lady Bridgeworth snapped a bracelet on her 
wrist, and looked at Mariel with a carious 
expresaion, 

“ What a blind mignonne it is,” she ex- 
claimed, laughingly. 

Mariel looked her inquiry out of her eyes. 
She was in Lady Beidgeworth's dressing-room, 
and stood beside the dainty table. 

Josephine pinched the pretty cheek. 

“Yes, blind,” she repeated ; “not to have 
seen what is so patent toeverybody. The boy 
is hopelesely in love with our little Barbara, 
mignonne |" 

* Oh! no,’ Mariel said, 
startled, and not qaite pleased. 
= “ QOal yes," Lady Beidgeworth said, suavely, 
‘*go mach in love that were it not an 
established fact that Barbara ia pledged to 
your brother I feel convinced ghe would 
receive an Offer of marriage from the Earl of 
Castleton this very day. My dear child, don't 
look so amazed; there is nothing strange or 
wrong in this. You know Barbara is extra- 
ordinarily bsautifal, and men are not blind. 
Naturally, she will attract tremendous admira- 
tion!” 

Mariel was fiagering the silver on the table 
nervoasly. 


involuntarily 


“T am quite sure, Josephine,”’ she said, | 


harriedly, yet with a touch of cold pride in 
her voios, ‘‘ that Barbara has not a thought of 


any other man in her heart, save Humphrey.” | 


Josephine tarned. 

“My dear mignonne,”’ she exclaimed, in 
tones of the moss intense astonishment, “‘ what 
are you thinking of? I said Lord Castleton 
was in love with Barbara; but I never said a 
word of Barbara's feelings. 
imagine anything so extraordinary ! 
dear, [am almost hart with you. You don't 
misunderstand me as a rule.” 


‘IT am sorry doar,” Mariel said; and thena | 


little wistfally, “I half thought you were 
eneering ab her when you spoke, bat you 
mast forgive me to-day, I am all out of gear. 
I—I am not used to telling untruths, and then 
I am worried ab»at Hamphrey. Dawson's 
telegram has made me ao anxious. 
have better news to-morrow, do you know, I 
- be almost tempted to go up to Ham. 
phie.”’ 

“The best thing you could do. It would 
relieve your mind, and do him good. Bat wait 
one day,” Josephine said, canningly, and then 
adopting & liswle reproachfol tone, ‘and don't 
misjadge me sain, darling! What is it, 
Baines? Mr. Lasocsilesin my boudoir. Tell 
Johnson to say | am coming immediately.” 

_Mariel went to her room and dreseed in 
distarbed silence. She was angry with herself, 
hurt with Josephine in a vague, indefinite sort 


How could you | 
Really | 


If I don't | 


of way, troubled and wretched about Hum- 
porey and Barbara. 

‘* The truth ia always best!’ ahe declared, 
suddenly ; and then a ight came into her 
faces, ‘ Why should I not tell her the truth 
now it is not too late, and I shall feel so much 
happier. I am sure Hampbhie will not be 
pleased when he knows we have deceived her, 
poor child; and, somehow, it makes me feel 
uncomfortable when I look at her. I seem to 
feel her eyes reading my heart. She is so 
true and straight I am sure she could not tell 
@ lie if she tried." 

Mariel hastened through her toilette, and 
took very little pains with is. She had spent 
most of her time in thinking, and it only 
wanted five minutes to dinner ; still if she 
harried she would just catch Barbara in her 
room, and whisper one word of explanation. 

Clasping her pearl necklace round her pretty 
throat, Muriel ran down the passage to Bar- 
bara’s room. 

The door was opened, and the lights were 
low. The fire sent a glimmar over the room; 
but Barbara's white clad form was not there, 
Mariel could almost have cried with disap- 
pointment. 

‘*Why did I waste so much time?” she 
thought to herself, as she went sorrowfully 
downstairs to the drawing-room. ‘ Why did 
I not send and aek her to come to me? Oh! 
dear, I feel miserable and ashamed of myself. 
I muss tell her all before to night is over!” 

Barbara was seated in a chair by the fire as 
Mariel entered the room. A good-looking 


and talking. 

Mariel frowned a little as she saw him, and 
then reproached herself for so doing. She 
liked Lord Castleton, and she knew Barbara 
80 well now. It was only Josephine's foolish, 
yet curious, speech. 

*' T forgot to tell her,’’ Mariel said to her- 
self, “ that- Barbara likes him because he re- 
minds her of her brother. Poor little thing, 
how sad she looks! Oh, it I could tell her all 
now! Iam sure she is troubled and perplexed. 
There is something she feela she cannot under- 
stand. I must——” 

Bat whatever intention was in Mariel's 
mind it was ruthlessly frustrated by Jose- 
| phine. 

Lady Bridgeworth had seen Mariel come in, 
and watched her looking at Barbara. She 
| took the girl's arm affectionately. 

‘* Jalian thinks we have done s0 wisely. He 
| has been talking to her, and has managed to 
let her know how difficalt it willbe for Ham- 
| phrey to write for a day or two. He is so 
much cleverer than we are, mignonne!"’ 
Mariel was silent. What conld she say now 
| the moment was lost, and Barbara must re- 
main in ignorance of the trath. 

If Mariel could but have known how much 
had hung on that moment, her distrass and 
regret would have become veritable anguish. 


(To be continued) 
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CHAPTER XVI!. 


There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy 
—Hamiet, 
; “Ir is my uncle's voice!” said Geraldine. 
| “He had fallen into doze in the drawing- 
; room, and I left him to visit this dear old 
rock, It ssems that he has awakened, missed 
me, and discovered that I am not in the 
| house |" 
The summons was repeated. 
“IT muss go, dear Walter,'’ she continued. 
| ‘It muss be getting late, and if I am absent 
longer, my anole will send some one to search 
for me!” 
* Good-night, then, my own darling!” said 


| 

| 

| THE BELLE OF THE SEASON. 
| . 

| 

| 

| 


young man was bending towards her, laughing |- 


nem 


Walter, lavishing upon her the repregsed 
tenderness of months. ‘ We shall meek again 
to-morrow!”’ 

Geraldine assented, just as the window of 
the mansion was hastily closed. 

‘ My unole is coming to search for me,” she 
said. ‘I will be at this same spot to-morrow 
evening. I fear I cannot leave my uncle in 
the daytime. To-morrow eveniag yon shall 
tell me, Walter, how to act towards him and 
what course to pursue! ” 

A lingering good night was said, the final 
embrace taken, and Geraldine quitted the apot, 
not venturing to look behind her, 

When she had completely disappeared trom 
his view, Walter found it hard to convingg 
himeelf that he had not been dreaming, go 
improbable did it now look to him that he 
should be beloved by the Lady Garalding 
Sammers! 

He watched the mansion in the hope of 
seeing some token of her presense therein, and 
he was not disappointed, for after several 
minutes, a light flashed from a chamber look- 
ing seaward, a wiadow was opened, and 
she looked out. 

As the maiden noticed his figure on the rock; 

she flatéered her handkerchief in the air once 
or twice, and then withdrew from his sight, 
. “My darling will soon be wrapped in her 
innocent slumbers!'’ thought Walter, with 
passionate tenderness, as he waited in vain for 
her to reappear. “Oh! would it were to. 
morrow evening, that I might hear her say 
again she loves me!" 

With a happy heart he retraced his steps 
towards his tent. 

Walter Loraine had traversed half the 
distance between the mansion of Rock Land 
and looked back at the edifice which contained 
the being more: precious to him than his owa 
soul. A ourtain seemed to have been drawa 
across the windows, but a faint light fuand its 
way to the outside, and he concluded that the 
Lady Geraldine had not yet retired. Even 
while he gazed upon her windows the light 
faded, and he murmured,— 

‘She hag retired! May she dream of me! 
Would that in her dream might be revealed o 
her something of the great love I bear her!" 

Continuing his} way, he soon reached his 
tent. 
| ‘The strip of canvas that officiated as a door 
| was waving idly to and fro in the breeze, it 
not having been completely battoned. Raising 

it, the artist passed into the tent. 
In his present happy state of mind he did 
| not fail to notice the care and pains which 
Parkin had lavished upon she little apartment. 
The water-proof canvas that composed the 
' floor was spread upon a springy sarf, and 
yielded to the pressure of the foot as though ét 
had been an Eastern carpet. The little fold- 
ing bedstead was ready for his occupancy, and 
| looked very inviting. ‘The easel stood in one 
corner, and upon it “ry a lighted lantern. 
Parkin himself lay in a blanket, deep ia the 
enjoyment of hiz well-deserved slambers. 

Attractive, however, as waa the little tent, 
Walter felt too joyous and restless for sleep, 
and he noiselessly made his way out of if 
again and seated himself upon a rook. 

The glorious moonlight and the uneasy sa 
seemed to have new charms for him, bat a 
gaze rested most frequently upon the grim 
mansion of Rock Land, k 

It was outlined against the aky like some 
feudal keep of a warlike awe, with the waves 
iashing against the base of the rock, on = 
it stood, and seemed a strong, rough onsket t 
the beantifal jewel it contained in the form 
the Lady Geraldine. : ‘ 

While Walter gazed with a lover's eyes 
the windows, a form crept among the 
near him, and watched him for a few m0- 
ments in silence, ' 

‘He looks good and true,” whispered & 
broken voice, aa if its owner were communia 
with himeelf, ‘Can I trast him?” — od 

Blight as was the noise made by the intrader, 
Walter heard it and looked around him. 











| A moment passed, ag if the stranger wore 
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irresolate, and thenjhe arose to his feet, passed 
swiftly to Walter's side, exclaiming implor- 


5 not be frightened, sir. I beg you not 
40 betray me. Have pityonme. Help me!” 

The artiss regarded the intrader with 
astonishment. 

As revealed by the moonlight, he was a man 
somewhat past middle age, with a haggard 
countenance, on which was set the seal of dee 
grief, and with & nervous and frightene 
manner. His hair was of a deep iron-grey and 
shaded a broad high brow, under which shone 
a pair of eyes whose chief expression was 


despair. 

eite his clothing, which was poor and 
worn, it was easy to sce that he was a genile- 
man. 

His voice showed culture and refinement as 
traly as it showed a state of mental torture; 
and Walter instantly conceived an involuntary 
respect and pity for him, 

. “© How oan I assist you, sir?” he responded, 
gently and reassuringly. 

“You will assists me, then?” cried the 

. “Iam faint for want offood. Give 
me something to eat and drink!" 

As he uttered thia prayer, he sank down 
upon the rocks at the artist's feet. 

Touched at the sad spectacle thus presented, 
the artist hastened to the tent, and brought 
back with him a basket of food and a botile of 
wine, which he pressed upon the stranger, 

Without waiting to thank him, the object of 
his kindness seized the cold meat and bread, 
— it ravenously, and drank freely of the 


“ You are very kind, sir!” he said, as soon 
ad he had satisfied his great hanger. ‘ Yours 
ate the first kind words I have heard for 
yeara!"’ 

“Isit possible ? ” 

“Yes, it is trae. I have suffered a martyr- 
dom, My enemies may be even now upon my 
track,” and he sprang up and looked about him 
with a startled sir. ‘Hark! Do you hear 
anything ? "’ 

Walter liatened, and heard nothing bat the 
waves beating against the rocks. 

“No, L hear nothing,’ he replied. ‘ Have 
no fears, sir, I will protect you!" 

“Thanks, a thousand thanks for the assur. 
ance!” cried the stranger, sinking down again 
upon his former seat, ‘And yet I fear you 
cannot! IfI should be retaken——” 

He left the sentence unfinished, save by a 
horrible groan, 

Walter was fall of astonishment at the sin- 
gular adventure that had befallen him. and 
wondered in his own mind whether the strange 
gentleman might not be a lunatic. 

Bat one glance at his countenance dispelled 


that idea as quickly as it was formed. 


“Teil me who you are, sir,” he said. in hia 
seothing tones. ‘‘Oonfide in me, I may be 
of some assistance to you. Who do you fear 
Will retake you?” 
wn stranger hesitated, and glanced at the 


“ Are we alone—quite alone?” he asked. 

“ Qaite so. My servant is asleep in the tent, 
bat he cannot hear a word spoken at this dis- 
tance, with all the noise of the sea!” 

The stranger, reassured on this point, gave 
Walter's face an earnest scrutiny, bat, reading 
there only the tokens of a noble character, 
seemed to take courage, and said,— 

“T have beep wandering about among these 
rocks for a day or two, with no food to eat, and 
nothing to drink, except the stagnant water 

found in poole in the rocks, I—you hear 
nothing?” 

“Nothing—nothing whatever?” 

“T have escaped from orue!l enemies," con- 
tinued the stranger, “enemies who have im- 
peleoned me, and kept mein chains. Three 
fet sinoe I managed to break my chains and 


“Bat why should your enemies chain and 
imgeioon you?" demanded Walter, ‘‘ Surely, 
Sach things cannot be done in England! 

“The pretended that I am insane. I have 





been shut up ina private insane asylum for 
years—many years! So many are the years 
that long since I ceased to count them! Bat 
all the while my enemy knew that I was as 
sane as he!’ 

Despite the wild manner of the stranger, 
Walter felt that he spoke truth—that he was 
perfectly sane | 

“Bat who ehat you up as insane?” he 
asked, 

The stranger's face darkened, and his eyes 
flashed with emotion, as he responded,— 

“'T cannot speak his name—not yet! He 
has usurped my place. He has given out that 
1 am dead or insane, but I shal! yet appear to 
him an avenger!" 

‘Bat if you escaped three days since,” 
questioned the artist, ‘‘why did you not 
hasten to confront your enemy and demand 
restitution and justice?” 

“Bat I escaped in rags, and withont 
money,” replied the stranger, hopelessly. 
“‘ My keepers searche@ for me, of course, near 
my enemy. It wasclearly my safest course 
to hide until the first search was “past, and 
then make my appearance." 

Walter uttered an assent. 

‘‘ Words would fail to describe to you the 
injaries I have received at the hands of my 
enemy,” continued the stranger, mornfally. 
‘Rank, wealth, an honourable name, all gone! 
And more than all, worse than all, my only 
child, my daughter, has been taught to lock 
upon me as dead or a lanatio! Sometimes it 
seems as though I shall go mad!” 

He presced hia hands over his eyes as if to 
shut out a view of his miseries. 

‘Do not despair!” urged Walter, affected 
by the sorrow of his strange guest. ‘ Live for 
revenge!” 

Revenge!" repeated the injared man. 
‘ Yes ; the hope of thrusting the usurper from 
my place, and unmasking him in all his 
wickedness, is all that has kept me alive during 
these years of captivity. Look there!" 

He folded back his regged sleeves and dia: 
pleased a deep mark worn into his wriats. 

“That isthe mark made by the fetters I 
have worn for years, with but few intervals of 
relief from them," he said. ‘It was in oneof 
those intervals I made my escape. You would 
not think me formidable, but wherever he is, 
I know that my enemy is sitting in deadly 
fear of my coming, for he must have heard of 
my escape. He dreads me more than death |" 

** Then why did he not kill you?" 

 Beoause he thought the cell of an insans 
asylum, with bolts, bars, chainr, and fetters, 
and ar assumed name, were an effectual grave 
for me. Noone in England knowa my story, 
and my keepers laugh in my face when I try 
to tell it to them!” 

** Great Heaven!” cried Walter. ‘Can such 
wrongs be perpetrated in our happy ccuntry ? 
Can a gentleman be confined on a charge of 
lunacy by an enemy who usarps his place?" 

‘ The wrong was not all done in England," 
said the stranger. “Is began on the Con- 
tinent. Besides my enemy, there is but one 
man in the world who knowa my wrongs, and 
he was an accomplice in their perpetration !’ 

“ Bat tell me what happened to yoa on the 
Continent?” said the artist. 

‘©Not yet! Ah, do you hear anything? I 
fear pursuit. I met several persons during my 
fiight to the coast, and fear that I may be 
traced to my hiding-place.” 

‘There is no one in the vicinity,” re- 
turned Walter, ‘and if there were, I would 
defend you with my life!' 

The stranger grasped the artist's hand with 
fervent gratitude and with tearfal eyea- 

‘Tell me your name, sir,’ he said. ‘ Tell 
me, that I may see you again when I shall 
have recovered my rights.” 

‘*My name is Walter Loraine, I am an 
artist, and your friend. Command my services, 
sir, as you bave my sympathy. IfI can aid 

ae 
mt Could you lend me sufficient money to get 
to London, sir?” asked his companion hesita. 
tingly. 


Walter drew out his purse from his pock:t, 
and having removed a emall portion cf its 
contents for hia own immediate use, he placed 
the purse, containing the remainder, in the 
hands of the wronged man, answering.— 

‘*Trnere is enough to take you to London, 
sir, and engage the services of one of the bess 
lawyers to be found in the metropolis. I beg 
of you to be guarded in approaching your 
enemy. Consult a lawyer, make known to 
him the whole story, and offer proofs of your 
identity, Then proceed to overwhelm the 
villain who has usurped your place.” 

‘Heaven bless you, Mr, Loraine. Your 
timely help has rescued me from absolute 
deapair. I will act upon your advice this 
very day.” 

‘Does this villain claim your name and 
title,” asked Walter, ‘as yourself? Does he 
personate you?” 

“No, He claims them as the next heir. 
He has held my place so many years thai [ 
may find is difficnlt to dispossess him, ba: I 
can soon prove my identity.”’ 

‘If your daughter should recognise you, it 
would be the strongest proof you could have. 
Is ehe still living ?.”’ 

‘“ Alas! I know not!” groaned the stranger. 
“Tf she lived she must be grown ug, 
entering upon womanhood. When I think of 
her I cannot restrain my impatience to as- 
certain if she is ”— living, and if so, to reveai 
myself to her. must hasten——" 

He arose and looked about him with a wild 
and startled air, without waiting to finish his 
sentence. 

*t Before you go,” said Walter, “ you miust 
allow me to off:r you a change of clothing. 
Your pursuers can track you but too easily in 
your present suit. Come to my tent. My 
cervant is sound asleep,” 

The stranger hesitated, but the offor and 
advice of the artist were too good to be 
rejected, and with many thanks he accepted 
them. 

Walter then led the way to his tent, his 
companion following, with many scratinising 
and suspicious glances at the neighbouring 
rocks, and they were soon within the little 
apartment. 

“ $it down upon my bed, sir!"’ said Walter, 
“while I get out your clothing. How for- 
tunate that are so nearly the same sizo ag 
myself!"’ 

The stranger smiled sadly. 

Walter's form was natarally slender, 
although sofficiently well-developed aboc’ the 
chest, and it had a sofficiency of flesh; bat his 
companion’s was naturally portly, though now 
gaunt and shrivelled. 

The artiet unlocked his portmanteau, throw- 
ing out hose, linen, and every necessity of 
attire, and having laid these on the bed he 
said,— 

“You can make your tcilei at your leisure. 
My man sleeps very soundly always, anc 
you will ficd it impossible to arouse him. 
While you dress yourself, therefore, I will go 
outside and watch. Shoald any one approach 
the vicinity 1 will warn you.” 3 

Without beeding the tearfal thanks of hie 
gaest, the sriist passed outside the tent, and 
begun his self-imposed duty as sentizel. . 

His feelings had been deeply enlisted in 
favour of hia guest, Although hia heart 
was always open to pity, and relieve the 
miseries of others, yet there was something 
about the object of his present benefactions 
that appealed to feelings deeper than pity. 
Strange as the fact may seem, he had already 
conceived a filial tenderness towards him, 
Despite the man’s distressed appearance 
there wags a nobleness about his face that 
struck the artist as familiar, and it ccemed to 


/him as though he had somewhere scen those 


dark, despairing eyes before—bui without 
their depths of gloom. 

In vain he asked himself where. . 

He paced slowly around bia tent, keeping @ 
vigilant eye upon the rooks io front as well ss 
she road behind, and meditating upon the 





singular history of his guest. 
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At length, as he paused in front of the tent, 
the flap was gently lifted, and the stranger 
agsked,— 

‘* Ts it you, Mr, Loraine? ”. 

Walter replied in the affirmative. 

*‘ You see no one lurking about?” 

“Noone. Weare the only persons in the 
vicinity.’’ 

As this asturance reached him, the stranger 
emerged from the tent fully clad in the artist’s 
extra suitof clothing. I+ fitted him very well, 
owing to his gauntness, and he would have 
looked quite like another man had not his 
wildness of manner and ghastliness of visage 
been too apparent. He had combed his 
tangled beard and long looks, and Walier 
felt more than ever convinced that he had 
not done wrong in believing every word he 
* had uttered—so greatly improved was his 

rsonal appearance, and mudh more sane 

id he now look. 

“ A week ago, Mr. Loraine,” he said,in a 
voice broken by deep emotion, “ nay, an hour 
ago, I hated mankind on acsount of the bitter 
wrongs and injuries I had received ; but you 
have aroused anew my faith in my epecies ; 
you have given me hope and encouragement 
to proceed in the unmasking of the villain who 
has robbed me of all that life held dear. I was 
hungry, ragged, and penniless. You have fed 
me, clothed me, and given me your purse, 
The time may come when I can express my 
gratitdde to you in more fitting terms; and 
shonld the occasion ever arise, I would 
gladly lay down my life for your happiness !’’ 

Walter preseed his hand in silence. 

The fagitive seemed overcome with his 
emotions, and leaning on the artist, wep 
freely. The tears relieved the pressure on hia 
heart and brain, and he soon said, more 
calmly,— 

‘* Pardon my weakness. These are the first 
tears I have shed for years. Wrongs have 
failed to make me weep, but your kindness is 
80 unexpected, 80 bounteous! I did not know 
that there was a man in the“worli who would 


do for s nameless fugitive what you have done | 


for me! 

‘There are very many, I trust,” replied 
Walter. ‘Bat you are weak. Let me prevail 
vpon you to lie down gg my bed antil morn- 
ing. I will watchoutside. You'need sleep——” 

The fugitive shook his head. 

“ Bat I shall see you again, sir?” said the 
artist. ‘‘ There is my card. I expect to return 
to London within a week, and shall be glad to 
see you at my chambers!” 

‘* By that time I ey to see you inmy own 
house,” responded the fugitive. “Bit if Iam 
diséppointed in my hopes, I will call upon you 
at your residence. There I will make known 
to you who and what I am, and all the details 
of my wrongs.” 

He glanced re#tlessly around him, and as 
he did so his gaze fell upon a single light, barn- 
ing in a tower-chamber at Rock Land—a light 
that showed that some uneasy vigil was kept 
even in that stately mansion. 

‘*Ah!" hesaid, “ That isnot a servant's 
chamber!" 

‘*You know the place, then?” questioned 
Walter. 

The fagitive’s face was for a moment con- 
valsed with emotion, and then he answered,— 

“TI have heard of Rock Land. Who is 
there?”’ 

“He's owner, the Earl of Lindenwood! !’ 

The-countenance of the fugitive looked as if 
carved from stone, as he heard the reply, and 
he aeked, hesitatingly, and ina hollow voice,— 

*Ts—is he alone?” 

“No, his niece is with him—the Lady Geral- 
dine Summers!” 

The stranger uttered a ory that seemed to 
come from the depths of his soul, 

‘**I—I must go,” he faltered, ag soon as he 
could'speak, “Do notfollow me, Tehall pro- 
ceed to London in the morning. Farewell |’ 

_ He wrung the artist's hands, preesed it to his 
lips, and then turned and sped in the direction 
of Rock Land. 

Waiter gazed after him in wonder, bat soon 
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concluded that the fugitive had been overcome 
by his fears and restlessness, and preferred to 
hasten to his concealment amongst the-rooks. 

Sleepless and excited by the strange events 
of the night, Walter seated himeelf and en- 
deavoured to calmly review the statement of 
his late companion. 

In the midst of bis musings he was startled 
by @ piercing ehriek, that rang over the rocks 
like the cry of & lost soul, 

The next moment the cry was hushed, and 


he distinctly heard the sound of wheels upon 
‘the road, 


> 
He sprang to his feet, aroused by the fear 
that the fugitive had been captured -by his 
pursuers; but when he reached the road no 
person nor carriage was in sight. Searching 
the rocks for some trace of his new friend, he 
soon discovered marks of @ struggle, a tiny 
pool of blood, and a handkerchief he had given 

hia strange visitor, 


“ They have captured him!" he oried. 
are bearing him away to his prison ! 
Would that he had told me his name, or the 
place of hia imprisonment! Can it be that 


this terrible mystery is to remain a mystery 
for ever?” 


CHAPTER XVIL 


. What a state is guilt, 
When everything alarms it! like a sentinel, 
Who sleeps upon his watch, it wakes in dread, 
Ev’en at a breath of wind, —Scanderberg. 


Lorp Rosennury had duly received the com- 
munication sent him by the Earl of Linden. 
wood, and had conceived the liveliest hopes 
from its contents. Knowing the Lady Geral- 
dine to be the idol of society, he did not doubt 
but that s brief seclusion from its charms 
Seldes ‘Thess ngs gee testhce-emanaiianed 

ride, ese hopes were 8 
by the departure of Walter Loraine for the sea- 
side, although, fortunately for him, he did not 
— _ — to or; ogee 
osenbury no mean idea of his personal 
attributes, and fancied that, in the absence of 
his rival, he would be irresistible. At first, he 
had some thought of following to Rock Land 
and trying the effeot of hia fasoinations:in that 
secluded spot; but he finally cancladed shat his 
ar could present the case.as well as him- 
self to his obdurate niece, and that there was 
really no necessity for him to deprive himeelf 
of any of the enjoyments of the season, even 
for so brief a period. 

Relying upon the assurancs of the Earl that 
he might proceed with the preparations for his 
bridal, Rozenbury forgot some of his usual 
caution, and hastened to inform her ladyship 
that he was about to wed. the Lady Geraldine. 

‘Impossible !’’ exclaimed Lady Rosenbary, 
in accents ef surprise. ‘‘ Are you not mistaken, 
Raymond? Do you not deceive yourself? 
Geraldine told me that she did not love you.” 

‘Possibly she does not cherish for me a 
romantio sffection,” responded Resenbary ; 
“but she will, nevertheless, marry me—and 
that before the season ia over.” 

“Has she given you her word to that 
effect 7” 

‘* Well, no,”’ answered Raosenbury, conceal- 
ing his chagrin and annoyance at the question 
under ® mask of carelessness, “ Bat her 
uncle has promised for her, and requested me 
to make known our engagement. | imagine 
that, after the engagement is once announced, 
the Lady Geraldine will think twice before 
dismissing me again.” 

Lady Rosenbury could not conceal her in- 
dignation at this speech. 

‘I am ashamed of you, Raymond,” she 
declared, her face bearing witness to the 
sincerity of her words. ‘ You must make no 
such announcement until Geraldine herself 
accepts you; and that time, I am ixolined to 
think, will never come. If you cause any 
announcement to be made of a false engage- 
ment, the shame of chagrin will all fall upon 
yourself. Geraldine is independent enough so 


state the truth, and I can bear testimony to 
her words.”’ 

“You don’t want her to marry me,” said 
Rosenbary, bitterly, and with an angry flash 
on his face. “ I.dare-say she'told you shehad 
—— me, and you replied that shehad:done 
right!” 

“You speak truly, Raymond! Lady 
Geraldine informed me of your proposal te her, 
and told me she ‘had refased it! I think she 
did right in refusing her hand where she could 
not give her heart!" 

‘Bat if you had used your influence with 
her, she might have changed her mind—ghe 
loves you so much!” 

“And for that very reason, Raymond, I 
should be very carefal to say nothing to in. 
fluence her. I could never take advantage of her 
trusting affection for me.to induce her to take 
@ step from which her own heart recoils. On 
the cont » I would endeavour to act a 
mother's part to that motherless girl.” 

“ And yet I dare say,’ remarked Raymond, 
‘¢ that you did not hesitate to inflaence-her in 
behalf of your favourite, Walter Loraine,” 

ae Rosenbury looked surprised, and 
asked,— 

‘* How came you to know of Walter's love 
for Lady Geraldine?" 

‘+ Mra. Loraine told me on her death-bed !” 

‘Ah, I gee! And it was in consequence of 
her communication you wished to send Walter 
off to Palestine?” 

Rosenbury assented, glad to excuse his late 
propositions to Walter upon that ground, in 
order to divert more troublesome suspicions, 

“I think, Raymond,” said her ladyship, 
gravely, ‘‘it would have been more-manly to 
have given Walter an equal chanoe with your- 
self, inatead of trying to get him out of the 
way 1” 

“ Bat, with yoar influence to aid him, he is 
far more than a match for me!” 

Lady Rosenbury looked thoughtful. 

Daring her first disappointment, after she 
had left Walter's studio with the Lady Geral- 
dine, she had decided that the maiden didnot 
love the artist, but.on subsequent re 
she had remembered her blashes on his name 
being mentioned before the visit, and she -bad 
reversed her decision. 

She now believed that Walter's affeation 
was returned, but that Lady Geraldine’ 
pride would for ever remain « barrier between 
them. 

“' My inflaence will not be needed in Walter's 
behalf, Raymond,” she said, sadly. ‘It it 
were I would cheerfully use it, if I knew that 
Lady Geraldine loved him!" 

‘Bat you would not use hy uy nel 
because she regards me with aversion 
believe your ladyehip would dislike so greet 
her as & daughter-in-law !”’ 

‘‘ You are wrong, Raymond. 
one whom I would so gladly weloome.at my 
daughter, but she is unfieted for you. Your 
tastes and hers are very different. But why 
not choose some one elae? There are manly 
ladies, young ag carer k whom you 
might our ressea with reaso 
hanes keseuee, I shonid very much. like) to 
see you married!” 

“You will have that happiness 8000, 
mother,’ responded Rosenbury, calling ber 
ladyship by the tender title that used'to come 
so naturally to his lips, but which to him now 
sounded forced and awkward, ‘I am de- 
determined to wed Geraldine, and I am oon- 
fident that the Earl can persuade or; coeree 


her to accept me |”’ : 
“Do I = aright?" exolaimed Lady 
Rosenbury. ‘‘ Would you take an unwilling 


bride to the altar? You are a degenel . 
Rosenbury, Raymond! You have in youlitt 
of the spirit of your noble ancestors, #0 " 
of coercing a lady into a marrivge with you 4 
Rosenbury turned pale at this remark, a0 
an uneasy expression fitted over his features, 
It seemed to him as if the fact thas he was 
not » Rosenbury was made apparent in all _ 
words and actions, and as if her iadysbip mas 





untimely suspeot hia identity. 


There ie'no 
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But these thoughts were but the reanit of his 
cowardly fears and ever-present consciousness 
of his impostare, for not the slightest suspicion 
of the truth had ever entered the mind of Lord 


Rosenbury- 

“uJ—I intend to: devote myself to ber after 
our marriage,” he said, hesitatingly, yet with 
sufficient decision to show that he did nos in- 
tend to change his mind upon. the subjocet, 
“and I don’t doubt but I can make her happy! 
You and my father married for love, butmany 
donot love when they marry, and yet live very 
happily. I will make no snnouncement of 
an engagement yet, out of respeet to your 
scruples, but I cannot giveap Geraldine! If 
Walter Loraine loves her, so doI! Hehas al- 
ready left the field to me, having gone off some- 
where on the sea.coast. Her uncie approves the 
match, and I am inclined to think that he will 
make her see it in the same light as himself!" 

Lady Rosenbury sighed. 

She felt it would be vain to argue-with Ray- 
mond, or try to induce him to yield all 
pretensions to the hand of Lady Geraldine, 
She saw that his cold, selfish bears had been 
aroused to a degree of passion of which she had 
not deemed him capable, and this passion was, 
anfortunately, all lavished upon a being who 
could not return it. 

“T can make no more efforts to dissuade you 
from your course, Raymond,” she said, in & dia- 
appointed tone. “I oan only hope that the 
honourable principles and keen sense of justice 
that characterised the late Lord Rosenbury 
may have been inherited, even in some slight 
degree, by his son. The teachings I have 
I upon you seem to have been thrown 
away,and leave you to your sense of what 
is right!” 

Rosenbury bit his lips. 

Tt was no part of his programme to alienate 
from himself what little affection her ladyship 
might continue to cherish for him, and he felt 
sorry that any cause of disagreement had 
arisen between them. While, therefore, he 
would not give up his plans concerning Geral 
dine, he yet endeavoured to enlist Lady Rosen. 
bury’s sympathies in hie favour, 

Tn the midst of his vain efforts, a rap was 
heard at the door of theapartment, and Tooks, 
Rosenbury's valet, entered, bearing’a card upon 
& palver 


“ A peraon to see your-lordehip,’he said, in 
& tone which showed that he entertained ‘no 
high degree of the person he announced. “He 
seems to be intoxicated, your lordship, bat. it 
was impossible to get ridof him. Hesays he 
must see your lordship om important 
businose | " 

‘ An intoxicated feltow asking forme?” ex. 
claimed Rosenbury. “Send bimawsy, Tooke. 
Ihave no business with intoxicated fellowe. 
Ia he agentleman?” 

“No, your lordship, oniy-a low fellow’! ” 

“Tarn him away then, Tooks, Yon should 
_ belies than to come tome about-sany such 

Ww » 

‘But, your lordship,” said the valet, who 
despite his contempt for the visitor had re- 
ceived from him a handsome fee for admitting 
and announcing him, ‘he says your lordship 
Will regret not having seen him if he goes 
aan he begs you just to look at hie 


As he spoke, Tooks advanced the salver, on 
which rested a dirty piece of pastebosrd, with 
: a inscribed upon it in a straggling hand- 

g. 


Rosenbury involuntarily glanced at the card, 
and the room seemed to-rec] nrenud him. 

“ Colte Loraine ! he said aloud, nneonscions 
that he Spoke. ‘Colte Loraine! Who ishe? ” 

“* He is the husband of your old nurse,” re- 
plied Lady Rosenbury, wendering at Ray- 
mond's sizange emotion. 

“Bat ho is dead. He--ke died in Ans- 
tralia |" e 

‘It was bot a falae report,” retorned her 
lady ship. “ He cansed a letter to be Written 
home:to that effect, ag Walter wrote me the 
other day!" 

“Not dead?” ejaculated Rosenbury. ‘Not 





one 1" Lady Rosenbury. repeated her explaua- 
ion. 

** Go to him, Tooke’ commanded Roseabury, 
@8 soon as he could: command his thoughts. 
“Show him into the drawing-room, and say 
that I will be with him directly |” 

Tooks bowed and withdrew. to execute the 
command, teo discreet to show any surprise at 
ite singulatity, 

* This—this is very: strange!" siammered 
Rosenbary, ‘'I supposed he died-years ago. 
Mrs. Loraine told me go! ”’ 

‘* Bhe believed so, Raymond, Walter wrote 
mea long letter the. evening be'cre his de- 
partare from London, in. which be stated the 
pertioularsof hie father’s history in Auyéralia. 
I saw Loraine at Walter's studio, and koew 
him at onee——" 

‘And why did you not tell me?’ inter. 
rupted Rosenbury. ‘Why did you not tell 
me he had returned?” 

‘‘You forget yourself; Raymond," said 
Lady Rosenbury, gently, ‘‘I could not sup. 
pose that the subject would have any interest 
for you !"’ 

Rosenbury was alarmed at the interest he 
had already betrayed in Loraine, and has- 
tened to say, with ill-assumed. carelessness,— 

“It’s of fo ng mother. I was 
interested in him on Walter’s account—that's 
all! Isappose I must go down and see the 


‘* Perhaps I had better accompany yeu,” 
remarked her ladyehip. ‘‘ He may have come 
hither on Walter's ascount—possibly with a 
message |” 

“TI wouldn’t have you see the fellow for the 
world, mother!'’ cried Rosenbary, quite 
alarmed. ‘ Tooks says he is intoxicated. I[ 
will ee you any message he may have for 
you!’ 

Rather pleased at the solicitude thus ex- 
pressed for her, Lady Rosenbury sequierced 
in Raymond’s-decision, and he left the room 
alone te seek his visitor. 

It would be-impossible to describe the 
shock he-had received -on learning that Oolte 
Lorsine-was-alive and under his very roof ! 

Paie and trembling he hastened to the 
drasving-room, with his thoughts in a tarmuls, 
and with bat one destre—that of ridding him. 
self of his dangeroug visitor ! 


visual organ, but, faliimg in that, ejaer- 


i 
‘* 1a this Lud Rosenbury ?” 
Rosenbury bowed, 
‘*Giad sea you, m’ lud. Hope well. I'm 
Colte L'raine, sexvios!" 
With this announcement, Loraine held. ous 


his boss. with 9 vieelike.earnestness. 

‘‘ You're Lud Roseb'y, he, he?" continued 
the visitor. ‘Good joke, eh? He, he!” 

He thrusé ous.a finger at, Rosenbary, and 
laughed immodsrately, still alinging to his 
hand. 

Rosenbury looked around nervously, and 
replied,— 

** Pray, de not speak so loud, Mr. Loraine ! 
— have something to say to me, have you 
not?’ 

Loraine seemed to feel some astonishment 
at this style of address, and said,— 

“Tsay. Old weman’s dead, eh?” 

‘Tf you mean Mire. Logaine, she is!” 

‘*Thoughs eo, ‘Mrs. L’rsine,’ eh? Good 
joke! You's with her lass moments? "’ 

“T was!” 


‘Thought so. Made rev'iaiion, un’stand, 
Ie’é trae?” 

Rosenbury bowed, with a. keen sense of 
humiliation as he did so, He did nots even 
like je own to this. man, his father, who had 
placed him in bis present position, that it wae 
not his -rightfally. 

“Then we un'stan’ each oéher,”’ said 
Loarine, familiarly. ‘‘Got good deal say to 
you, Ig la’ship-at home?” 

‘She is nots!” retarned Rosenbaury, fearing 
his visitor would next demand to see Lady 
Rosenbury. 

‘So mach better, Can’t listen!” 

Despite his annoyance end anxiety, Rosen- 
bury could not suppress a smile at the pre- 
}posterous idex of Lady Rosenbury playing 
eavesdrepper. 

“You need have no fears, Mr, Lorsine,’’ 
he obrerved-coldly. ‘We shall not be inter- 
rupted, Proceed with your communication }"’ 

«Mir, aine,’”’ repeated the visitor, 

evidently greatly amused at bis hoet’s dignified 
|coldness, ‘He, he! Call that good joke!” 

‘If you have anything +o. say to me, please 
say it,” said® Rosenbary, somewhat im- 





Opening the doer witha noiseless: move- 
ment, be advanced: into the apartment, and 
found his -visitor engaged in-earnest-contem- 
plation-of the articles of vertu and anoenscious 
of *hig entrance, 

He seized the opportanity of regarding 
Loraine before betraying himeelf,; in order to 
gain-some idea of the bestmanner of dealing 
with him, 

Loraize had: fitted himeelf up, frem his 
wife's legacy, in a manrer which he conceived 
eppropriate fora visit to Lord Rosenbary. A 
dreae snié adorned his person, and hia great 
bande-were- encased in white kids, outside of 
which were ostentatiously displayed several 
immenze rings. A pair of tightly. fisting 
pump; enclosed his feet, and his head was 


ornamented with a-new hat which set jauntity . 
on the back of his head and a little at one. 


side, after hie characteristic fasion. 

Haviog thus attired himself, he imagined 
that-he was the‘ the glass of fasbion,” and 
would have-been highly indignant at the as- 
sertion ef*the astute. Tooks that he was no 
gentleman had he heard it, 

In-orderto fortify himself for the: proposed 


interview with Rosenbury, he bad had re- , 


course to his favourite stimulants, and his 


mind-was.in its usual hazy condition, ae he | 
stood, with one eye closed, surveying the orna.- ' 


ments of the drawing-room. i 

Little nsed:as was Rosenbury to the strdy | 
of homan natare, ke saw that he had nothing 
ai present to fear from the person before him, 
and he conceived a hope that he migh+ be abie 
to manage him. 

‘“ You wished to ceeme, Mr, Loraine?” he 
said, afier # protracted survey. 








Loraine tarned around abruptly. made an 
effort to apply a gold-framed eye glass to his 


patiently. : 
| Loraine’s eyes twinkled, and he winked at 
| hosts familiarly, as he replied,— 

i ‘* Souse me, Raymon’, Know-your patience. 


: Felt so ’self, Day so bot—feel. overcome heat... 


, Muse’ take nap. Shan't be-long!”’ 

' As he began to locgen his neoktie Rosen- 

| bury said, hastily ,— 

i ‘You can’t take anaphere. If you have 
anything to say to me, say it. Or go some- 
where else and sleepoff your drunkenness, I 
can’t have you here !” 

‘‘Bat you mus’,” rrturned Loraine, dog- 


gediy. ‘Talk you pretty econ. Jes’ now-t00 
sleepy ! ” 


Retreating- toa sofa, the-unweloome visitor 
threw himself upon it, drew # handkerchief 
over higface, and composed himeelf for a nap. 

Rogenbury stood the picture of stupefaction, 
and gazed upon-him, 

‘“What-if Lady Rosenbury shoald come 
into the room ?”’ he asked himself, “ What 
if a servant even were to make an appearance 
while Loraine lay there in his drunkey slam. 


bere.”’ 


And yet he dared not summon a svurvant 


and have the fellow thrust out, 


ome 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


I'll keep this seeret from the world, 
As warily as those that deal in poison 
Keep poison from their children. 

— Webster. 


Aumost choking with rage and mortification 
at the ridievlous porition in which he found 
himself, as the guardian of Loraine’s ¢ronken 
slarabers, Roseubury stared at his visitor in 


his hand and grasped the reluctant band of 
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do not, could not love him as I jave Hamphi | Mayfair, whieh Jalian Lascelles bad made] ‘I think i: ia more than like,” she sald, ip 
[hey are ° ferent.” renowned for the unique entertainment he} her protiy, gentle way; then colouring a little 
Barbara's lovely eyes met the speaker's, pravided for society, and the mervellous aod | more, aod potting her band into his, “ dear 
and « { abdeolnte sympathy pacsed be beausifal things he had gathered together) Julian, I am eo glad you like to have me 
tween them about him, bere.” 
Lady th Janghed r She was fall of laughter and bright chat Jalian accepted hia sister's affection with 
‘We m all agree ae to Sir Homphrey's | thie afternoon; and ber tact wae enoh that ehe | charming warmth ; hie vanity wae gratified, 
perfections, aed you are to be envied with | infected both ber companions with ber} hos bis beart was not touched. Moriel and 
sach a brother, n Neverthelese, do | hamoar,and brashed away any constraint that) Barbara, arm linked in arm, went wanderin 
you know I wae charmed with Mr. Lascelles? | might bave existed. round the etadio while Jolian seated himee! 
Fle is ver ndeome ! ' | Julian was at the door to receive them him- | os the piano, and played in a eoft, half-tonc 
« Not bandeomer than Hamphie | self. He greeted Barbara with warmth, and | sort of way to Josephine, who was attracted 
‘Andes ver!" could scarcely conceal the sarprise and/by thig man, and yet who felt a great con. 
“ Not ver a3 Hamphie! ’ | admiration he felt at sight of hie brother's | temps for him rising in her breast. He was toc 
Josephine laughed. | affianced wife. P man akin to her own nature to win any other 
‘You dear, sweet, loyal little thing! Well | As to Barbara, she imsgined herself in| feeling, The faint resemblance in him to 


now, you will not allow Jalian anything.’ 

** Yea, indeed,’’ Mariel said, bastily. ‘ He 
is clever and so fascinating. I as! wayg say 
Jalian conld obarm a snake cif a ee, 
bat Mariel estopped with a cigh. 

‘** But he ienot Humphie,'’ Barbars finished 
very softly. Then she looked across at 
Josephine, ‘‘ Bat what is the invitation ?”’ 

“Tea and music in bia studio, I have 
heard so much of Jajjan Lascelles’. studio, I 
am told he hag.some tapestry and armour 
and other cuties which are almoss priceless.” 

Mariel bis berlip. She knew too. well 
at what price.sll Jalian’s eqcantricities aud 
extravagances bad been purghased. 

‘*T have not yet seen them,” yae all she 
said; bnt her sense of jastics roze again for. the 
selfish, handsome, idle young.mau who ae , 
Humphrey 80 many anxioug days, snd Nd 
reduced the old home and property to.such: 
terrible email proportions threnglt hie felli 

« Your future brosber is diapa to. fall in 
Jove with you, Batbara,’’ Lady Bridgeworth 
went on. ‘ He simply raved abaut yourphoio- 
graphs. The proofa Ane jase ae he -was 
here, snd we took she liberty of opening them. 
You don's mind, dear?” 

‘Oh, nol” Barbega. said, hurriedly, but 
she did mind, for she had wanted Hamphrey 
to be the first to see and hese his fayoucite | 
from among the photographa which had basen | 
taken at hia express desire, : 

“Tam afraid Jolian. willumake you very 
vain, Babs,’ Muriel. said, aa Jightly ag. she 
conld ; but she trath was. shesras by nomeana 
pleased at Julian's sudden visit, and wished, 
in ®& vague sort of way, that thia proposed. 
afterncon in his studio could bs..prevented. 
She felt, too, in the same vague way, that Lady 
Bridgeworth was as much determined to.go 
as she was disinclined. Barbaga's sensitive 
nature divined that there was jarring note 
somewhere, yet could not quite realise where 
is came from, or why it was there, 

She lcoked across at Muriel as she epoke. 

‘Humphie would like ux to go?” she 
asked, hurriedly, 





Lady Bridgeworth anawered langhingly,— | 


‘We have Sir Humphrey's most emphatio | 
congent. 
little person, and she has hia answer in her 
pocket. Show it to Barbara, mignonne !"’ 


“I thought it was she beat shing to. do,” | 
E L explanziion. to | 
Barbara with her eyes a3 well as her words, | 


Maricl said, making her 
*' For well you know, both of you, that things 
have not been very very plesgané besween 
Humphrey and Julian, and I thought 
Humphrey's wishes should be consulted,” 

Barbara read her lover's telegram. 

“ Certainly scoeps invitation. I am glad 
for yoa hoth to go, Tell my darling taenjoy 
hergelt,”’ 

The girl blushed at the last words, and her 


Muriel telegraphed off at once, sage } 





heart thrilled. How good, how sweet, how 
true he was! 

‘*So now you see you can make up your 
mind to a most charming afternoon. 


| I bave never paiated you yet,, Muriel, only 
You | 


are food of music and pictures; Barbara, so | 


you will ba in your element.’ 

Josepbive appeared to be ia a moat delighs- 
fal homenr. Sas always icoked hor beat in 
the winter time. Fare and valyeta suited her 
bard, yes almost regal cast of fags; and ehe 
Nad never looked handsomer than when they 


t 


drove cff in the afternoon to the house in 


fairyland. Sbe had never conceived sany- 
thing more exquisite than this house in her 
dreama or imaginationr. All was perfect, 
aud the host who was eo like, yet so unlike, 
Humphrey, seemed to fit in with it all in the 
same perfeot way. 

Julian Lascelles was, in trath, a far more 
bandsome man than his brother. He had 
ecarcely & flaw in hia face, the features were 
so regular, the e éreamy and beactifal, 
the expression fall m, He was,hawever, 
Sir Humphrey's in height, and, had 
altogether a slender.and almost sn.effemiaate 
air, Still he was undeniably handgeme, and 
Mariel spoke rightly when..ehe ssid be .had 
a too. edito-diapel the sbedas f 

4 managed 40 dit w from. 
her face by the tines had. ushered them 
into the studio; and, 
wondering, in a vague sort of way, how it could 


be possible that there, shave been. any 

quatrel between thig mai Humphrey, 
be wandered r the .roam,, looking at 

all the arsiatic ang,ou things her 

Julian, Lascelles. said ta Bid . 

whe reaeived tha : with a forced emile,— 
“' The most bea thing there |” 
Botimse minytes had ¢) Ogi 
ise at | igi’ beauty | ' e 

bay the ss jeslouay that ea te 


every thought of his eldex.and mare fortunate 


Mariel's almost cold, nexvoug manner wi 
him, had, been a grievance, though he 
had og the si at way to win his 
sister's lave; and now bara’s absolute} 
indif so.hia handsome face and eloquent 
hes. undanbdted devotion to 






mphre #@ easily by the ready blush. 
aud. tender. emile whenever her lover's name 
wag i . Was something more than 
anngying to 


to. Lady Bridgeworth, 
whose ready admiration for him was exceed- 
ingly pleasant to him, 

Josephine guessed the drift of his thoughts, 
and though: she sawin this a probable and 
very strong assistance to her plane, she did 
not intend to avail herself of it immediately. 

* You must get Sir Humphrey to let. you 
sit to Mr. Lascelles, I am sure be would make 
® charming pictnre!” che said to Barbara 
after tea had been brought in and served by 
Julian’s Indian. servant—a strange, silent), 
picturesque man, in his many-soloured. gax- 
ments, 

Barbara blushed, aud then smiled, 

‘I am sure. Hamphie wili ba very glad,” 
she said, slowly, her young heart immedi- 
ately conceiving the sweet hope. that she might 
some day. be the meang.of healing the sore 
batween the two brothers, ’ 

Jalian answered her smile readily. 

‘I should like to paint. you all!” hesaid, 
glancing round. ak the three faces.. ‘ Lady 
Bridgeworth, you must. promise to si¢ to me, 


thas little sketch which 1 did fram memory,” 
he pointed to & canvas on the wall, “Iam 
afraid it ia not very like you, dear lithe sia l”’ 

Muriel rose and went across to it, and, he 
stood leaning one hand on her shouldex, The 
girl was touched at this small evidence. of 
remembrance in the brother whom she had 
alos’ taugot herself to believe bad not even 
a grain of affection for her, 


Barbara. found herself | j 


Hamphrey only eerved to whet the keenness 
of her desire to make her longing for Barbara's 
lover grow more definite and absolate, The 
very difference of Humpbrey’s nature from 

her own made him more desirable to her. 
She was a curious mixture, poor, proud, 
selfish, reckless Josephine Bridgeworth; 
for, with all her yearnings for snd respect 
cof what was good, noble, honenrable, true, 
she made no effort, s¢ to have no 
desire to tune her own character into 
harmony. Juat as she fathomed and under. 
stood Julian Lascellga.ge in her turn was she 
fathomed and undegstecd by him. He read 
beneath ber suavity, He exw her batred glit- 
ing behind ~ mask of affection, For 
he felt he need not indulge in 


-bia brother's good forsane, for 


ies 


wenok yoigs inte a confidential whisper 
aa. the two gitla wandsrad-away into the oda 
nooks ALG POrnari.. 

‘ She is a-dainty, little creature!" he said, 
as hie flagesa wandered over the keys. Jalian 
dahbled-in-several branches of art, suecceding 
in all in-e.8 spurious fashion, yet havive. 
no real » bears or pexoeption for 
that wh seem pied. 

see any beet tn sna 
, “She ig notly beautifal!* é ; 

nnloosed her sealskia, snattoee at off 
ar shapely shoulders. 
alian assented. 

** Yet it is to me strange,” he-said, in a 
musing sort of way, ‘‘ that Hamphrey should 
have charen such a wifs,.s shy schoolgirl, with 
nothing bat-a lovely face as. credentials, He 
has always preached the gospel of family 
pride to me. Surely he ig making some 
inquiries about her, Lady Bridgeworth? 
Aiter all—you will forgive the pessimism of 
the remark — & woman’s face, however 
lovely and ingenious, is not the strongest 
credential in the world.” 

‘* Sir Humpbrey will listen to neither your 
pessimism or. my worldly wigdom,” Josephine 
said, lightly smoothing the back of her well- 
fitting glove as she spoke. 

Jalian Icoked at her through his half-closed 
eyes. He felt that there.was something more 
than an ordinazy woman's jealausy at work in 
this matter. 

“ Have.you spoken to him?” he, asked, 


gently. 

Sha shrank, back. 

“12 Ob, no, not, 1!” laughing. slightly. 
‘‘T have saved myaelfi:mach useless trouble 
One can never reason with a madman, Mr. 
Lascelles,’ : 

“Troegl" Jalian said, playipg..on in & 
dreamy, fashion —he kepb his eyes. fixed on the 
keys. The spirit of maliguans mischief. wae 
latent in thie maa, His oldni jenee snd 
jealous dislike for his brother, his annoyance 
at Barbara's absplote indifference, all assistec 
the misobief to ripea. 

He laughed..soltly to himself, — , 

‘‘I suppose, peor old. chap, he. is very 
much goue?” he gaid, jast turning to 
Josephine. 

He caw the effert she bad to. put on herself. 








| Tae sudden biush, and then paling in her face, 
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the stiffening of her lips, anewered far better 
than her words. 
« He is andoubtedly very mach infatuated.” 
«It lee eorious thing,” Jalian said to him 





self, 

« Hampbrey hae never been a flirt, and he is 
st one of those hompy individuale who, 
when they do fall in love, fall for their life- 
sime, Really, I think it behoves me ae bis 
prother,” a emile curling the lip beneath his 
monstache, ‘ to do my best to prevent bim 
making a fool of himself. You have been so 
kind and attentive in looking after me, old 
chap, the least I can do is to return the com. 
pliment. If you must have a wife, why, I 
think I know the very woman to enit you.” 

He wae talking on slowly, while he thought 
all this, discussing Barbaraand her possible 
origin and parentage, 

She never epeaks of her family? Strange! 
Algo, you say Hampbrey refares to make any 
sort of inquiries until after the marriage? 
That seems to me,” Jalian said, with that 
strange smile of his, something after the 
fashion of locking the door when the horse has 
been stolen ; however, we must make all sorte 
of excuses for love’s young dream. Vereker, 
Vereker,” he went on, in a musing sort of way, 
‘the name is good, but is probably assnmed. 
T ran againet a young fellow abouta year ago 
called Cyril Vereker, as bad a scamp as one 
could wish to meet he was!”’ 

“And is Barbara’s brother!" Josephine 
said, hurriedly. She roseand drew her cloak 
about her, “I think we mast be taking our 
departure, Mr. Lascelles; we have giyen you 
quite & visitation. Jt is already nearly six 
o'clock, and we are going to the theatre.” 

Jalian rore at once: 

“So late! How time flies! We must find 
my two sisters. I suppose they are deep in 
matnal confidences about their beloved Hum- 
phie.’ 

eee smiled, and let him adjust her 
Cloak. 

* You must come and see me,’ she said. 

Jolian, of course, declared it would be his 
pleazure to call on Lady Bridgeworth every 
day if she wonld permit him. 

‘*We must be friends,” he said; in hig most 
charming way; and to himecif’ be said, * So 
the plot thickens. My lady has ber seoret, and 
& double reason for wishing this girl ill, I 
must think this over! ”’ 

The result of his cogitstions: was satis- 
factory. 

“The marriage must: be prevented,” he | 
said to himself, as he dressed for dinner. ‘' At. 
first I only-saw a chance -of giving my d——d 
prig of ® brother something to think about, 
and so pay bim ont for all his meddling, prats 
ing interference; but now—now, Julian, my 
boy, there is a very different reason. Thé 
future will be decidedly satisfactorily for yor, 
Ifanoy, when Lady Bridgeworth becomes your 
sister-in-law, and is-very. much under ‘ycur 
power. I must take a little trouble aboat her 
ladyship, I have got a good clue, and can 
Pretty well guess theend, With Lady Bridge. 
Wworth’s income at my disposal,” Julian said, 
as he surveyed hia handsome face with sincere 
complacency, “ life will be really worth living, 
even in this beastly climate! ”’ 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


_ Tue fortnight of Humphrey's absence was 
jast at an end, and the troussean was nearly 
allready. Barbara had written a eveet little 
letter every day down to Torchester: Rectory, 
detailing the eventa of the shopping, and’teil- 
ing Mrs. Griffiths all the interesting news she 
conid gather, 

She never repeated her thanks in these 
letters, She felt that Oven and bis mother 
knew how deep, how true, how indescribable 
Her eratitude to them was, and she fels, more- 
Over, thes they were better p'caged by her | 
silence, 

Mrs. Griffiths was charmed by thege Ietters. | 
They were almost a revelation to her, evincing 








such mach broader thoughts aod touches of 
mental power than she hed oredited the qentle 
young creature with, 

“ The girl hae a five character, Se wil! hx 
® noble woman !"' she said to her son, after ede 
had given him one of these letters (o read ! 
am eo glad, Owen, for 1 confess sometimes | 
have been a little fearfal for her foture. Now 
I see that should her beanty go ae her youth 
must one day, she will have other attractions 


to bind her husband to her, and to fit ber for | 


the great position Heaven has given ber.’ 

O wen read the letter carefully. 

"I don’t think I am #0 sarprived ae you 
dear mother,” he said, “I felt there was 
something stronger in little Barbara than one 
conld read on the surface. Poor child, it isa 
pleasure, nay, a happiness, to me that ehe has 
drifted into such s haven. 
is, and what a mercifal, yenerous Power we 
have above us! Thi child's path, that was 
20 crooked, is now eo clear and beautifal. It 
is ® great pleasure also to me, rnother,” Owen 
Griffiths added, ‘‘to find I was mistaken in 
Lady Bridgeworth's nature.” 


Mre. Griffiths waa silent, Not even to her 


soc, from whom she had no secrets, wonld she | 


put into words the vague sort cf aneasiness 


attitude to Barbara. 
Mrs. Griffiths found it a hard, almost an 
impossible, task to associate this susvo, 


generous, Warm, affectionate woman with the | 


one whovhad stood before her that summer 
morning, and spoken such bitter, insolent 
words, and all because of little Barbara, 

‘‘ Heaven forgive me if I am wrong!” the 
gentle lady said to herssif; ‘but I deabr—I 
fear sometimes. It is not clear to me.” 

She wrote back to Barbara every day, aud 
often to Muriel, whom she had grown to love. 

‘The child is going to be a peacemaker |” 


How strange life | 





she-said, when one day a letter came, fall of | 
Jalian and his doings; and the thought was , 


pleasant to them both, for Mariel had spoken 
80 often of the sorrow this brother had caused 
herself and Sir Humphrey. 

On the very day Humphrey was to have 
arrived! in town Barbara. experienced an 
almost terrible disappointment, A telegram 
arrived in his’ stead. It was very ourt, as 
telegrams usually sre, and said that his 
return must unfortunately be delayed for a 
few more days, to his great regret. 

Muriel was astonished and alarmed at this 
move, and her fears were proved to be weil 
founded when the next morning post brought 
her a letter from Humphrey, evidently 
soribbled while in pain, saying he bad a slight 
accident, and» must lie perfectly still for a 
week or a fortnight. 


@ mere nothing, biby, and I shall be aa right 
ae possible with s few days’ rest. Break it 
to her gently. Shan’t beable to write eacily to 
her or you, I am so dreadfally disappointed, 


I could almost forget: Iam a man, and indulge | 


in a good ory. Kiss my darling, and take care 
of her, Mariel. I am.so pleased abont Jalian.” 

Mariel's first thought bad been to teil 
Barbara this news aa gently as possible; bas, 
as Inck would have it, nhe determined io go to 
Josephine first. 

‘* Don't dream of telling her, + least not for 
a day or 80,’’ Lady Bridgeworth said, hurriedly 
and.fiemly. ‘‘ You know what a nervous lithe 
thing she is. We shall have her serionsly ill 
if we tell her Humphrey is in, bed, and cannos 
move. LIasgsure you I consider the girl to te 
so delicately organised, I shonid dread tho 
consequences,” 

** Bat,” Mariel looked tronbied and sad, ‘I 
muat tell her somethiog, Josephine. You ree, 
Humphie says he can’é write, I am awfally 
afraid he must be dreadfally broised and 
shaken. I shali telegraph to Dawson, that’s 
the agent, you know, and tell him fo let me 
know everything. Bat what shal! I say to 
Barbara?" 


Josephine wad silent a moment. H-r heart 
was beating qnick'y. Fate bad smiicd tf the 
very momens! Oon'd anythin: more 





fortanete? A 
Barbara in ignorance f 4 th f if 
Liamphrey'¢ silence a: 


a bee ‘ aud e 
this wae « a pliet ed } ab «& 
definitely 

“The best thing you oan do" sho a 


qnietly, and ae though 
sidering poor Barbara t 
power, ‘' is 


she were reaiis 
the very bee et 
ave heard fru iN 


Liumphrey, that be is compelled + 


© omy you i 


Ireland abont that property he spoke of the 
other day. He will be onable to write at ail 
moet probably for a week, and he hae avked 
you to teh Barbera this ae gently as possnbie 

Marisls preety face waa shadowed. She 
hated lying and deceiving, and hed never 
Gone Bach « thmye in her life before. 

“7~1 dont think I can do ’ she ocom- 
menced, harriedly, aod then oceaved, for at 
that moment Barbara came in, 

The gizl wus lookipge very fragile. The 


divappointment of the day before had piven 
her a sleepless nizhs, and the absence of 
Humphrey's letter beside her bed thas morn- 
ing bad sent & new pang to her sensitive 
hears, 

Mariel coloured vividly as Barbara came 


} in; and Barbara noticed this in a vague, 
that always clung about Josephine and her ; 


dreamy sors of way, recalling it only too 
clearly later on. 

‘*Here comes onr little forlorn dove!” 
cried Lady Bridgeworth. tenderly, She rose 
and drew the girl so the fire, chafing the little 
hands a3 she did so. “ Comaand warm your: 
self, darling! Get some colour into these 
pretty, pale cheeks! Povs littia Barbara! It 
is hard to bear disappointment. Bud it wiib 
not be for long, will it, mignenne?" 

‘*You have heard from Hamphie?” Bar- 
bara said, hastity, locking across at Muric} 
her heart beating fast. é 

“Not from Sir Hamphrey—bat: from Me, 


Lascelles. Tsll Bathura what he saye, 
mignonne! Woat as bad fire!” Josephine 
stooped, end stirred it into m blaze, ‘ Yonr 


poor Humphie is at presenta wanderer, anc 
at.present a casulate creature, Barbara,”’ 

Barbara locked at Murie! atill, and a carion® 
feeling.cume over. Sie seamed to know at 
onoe that Josephine was decaiving her. 

‘‘Ig—is Haomphievill, Muriel?’’ she asked, 
the tear starting into her eyes. 

““THL” Josephine cried, cheerily. ‘‘ Was? 
anidem!'? Hor sturdy. voice almost. drownest 
Mariel's feeble fencing of this question, ‘i 
sce, I had better teil you all the newa we 
have. Mignonne, 1 verily. believe, imaginse 
Ireland to ba & sort of wild west, where 
baffaloes will eat up strange men, This ia ais 
wa know, darling!’’ snd glibly and easily 


| Jazephine told tie story she had concosted 
‘“* Don’é frighten Barbara,” he wrote, ‘' Iss | 


She saw thas Barbara did noi credit id, bat 
that as yet the construction she desired had 
not come into tho girl’e miad, Barbara wap 
atill looking acrcss at Muriel. 

** You—you will tell me it—if hois illz’’ 
she said, pleadingly, gently. 

Mariel loathed. herself, even for the faint 
deception she was practising, aud canid oaly 
only forgive herself. aa she Iocked at the pale, 
fragile face before her, with its great wiztfal 
eyes and. trembling lips, Josephine’s feare 
communicated themeelves to, her ; and. so, Zor 
the first time in her simple, honourable life 
Mariel Lascelles stooped ta decsive, 

‘**You—can trost me, darling, can. you 
nos?” sbe-said, and she emiied faintly, ‘I 
will osrtainly tell you—all yon shoald know.” 

Barbara's eyes looked into Lers searchingiy 

“Tf he ia not ill I am.gnite content,” sbe 
said. 

Bat there was a sorrowfal pang at her 
heart; and a fecling came, whence or how she 
knew not, that there was drawing close to 
hor a something thse nature of which she 
could not dfine. but whose whole surround- 
ings would darken the glorious brilliancy of 
the great happiness that bad come to her, it 
might he for ever, 

* . 2 * * 

‘*Then.”’ Josephine said, as she put down 

her fan that she hed been holding between 
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tie fire acd her face, ‘ then—there ia no more 
to be said. We—understand each other?” 

“ Perfeotly,” Julian Lagoelles said. 

They were alone in her boudoir. There was 
& small dinner, and Julian was one of the 
guests, He had arrived haif.an-hour earlier, 
at Lady Bridgeworth's desire. 

‘We mast instruct Jalian, or he may upset 
all our work, mignonne,” she had said to 


Mariel. ‘ You had better leave this to me,” 
with a smile. ‘ You are not a good con- 
spirator.”’ 


“J am moat unhappy,” Mariel said, quietly. 
‘+ | wish I had told hef the truth, Josephine. 
Hamphrey wished it; and, besides, you know, 
it will seem co odd if he does not write to her 
whea she thiaks him well, and then when he 
does write, and she finds we have deceived 
her——" 

“Sne will know and understand our 
motive,” Josephiae said gently, and almost 
reprovingly. To herself she said, with quioken- 
ing pulses, that no letter from Humphrey 
Lascelles should reach Barbara Vereker until 
she, Josephine Bridgeworth, chose to deliver 
it. “We must try and amuse her to-night. 
Lord Castleton is dining. You know he is to 
take her into dinner. Poor young man, I feel 
quite sorry for him.” 

“ Sorry, Josephine. Way?” Mariel asked. 

Lady Bridgeworth snapped a bracelet on her 
wrist, and looked at Mariel with a curious 
expression, 

“What a blind mignonne it is,’’ she ex- 
claimed, laughingly. 

Mariel looked her inquiry out of her eyes. 
She was ia Lady Bridge worth's dressing-room, 
and stood beside the dainty table. 

Josephine piached the pretty cheek. 

* Yes, blind,” she repeated; ‘not to have 
geen what is so patent toeverybody. The boy 
is hopelessly in love with our little Burbara, 
mignonne !* 

* Oh! no,” Mariel said, 
startled, and not quite pleased. 
~ “ Onl yes,” Lady Bridgeworth said, suavely, 
“go much in love that were it not an 

established fact that Barbara is pledged to 
your brother I feel convinced she would 
receive an Offer of marriage from the Earl of 
Castleton this very day. My dear child, don't 
look so amazed; there is nothing strange or 
wrong in this. You know Barbara is extra- 
ordinarily beautifal, and men are not blind. 
Naturally, she will attract tremendous admira- 
tion!” 

Maciel was fiagering the silver on the table | 
nervoasly. 

“T am quite sure, Josephine,” she said, 
arriedly, yet with a touch of cold pride in 
her voics, ‘that Barbara has not a thought of 
any other man in her heart, save Humphrey.” 

Josephine tarned. 

“My dear mignonne,’”’ she exclaimed, in 
tones of she moss intense astonishment, ‘‘ what 

re you thinking of? I said Lord Castleton 
was in love with Barbara; but I never said a | 
word of Barbara's feelings. How oould you | 
imagine anything so extraordinary! Really 
dear, [am almost hurt with you. You don’t 
misunderstand me as a rale,” 

**T am sorry dear,’ Mariel said; and thena 
little wiatfully, ‘“‘I half thought you were 
sneering at her when you spoke, but you 
must forgive me to-day. I am all out of gear. 
I—I am not used to telling untruths, and then 
I am worried sbsas Humphrey. Dawson's 
telegram has made me eo anxious. If I don't 
have better news to-morrow, do you kaow, I 
= be almost tempted to go up to Ham. 
phie.”’ 

‘The best thing you could do. It would | 
relieve your miad, and do him good. But wait 
one day,’’ Josephine said, cunningly, and then 
adopting a little reproachfal tone, ‘‘ and don’t 
misjudge me axsio, darling! What is it, 
Baines? MWe. Lascelles in my boudoir. Tell | 
Johnson to say I am .oming immediately.” 

Mariel weat to her room and dressed in 
disturbed silence. She was angry with herself, 


involuutarily 


’ 





' 


hurt with Josepbiue in a vague, indefinite sort ‘ 


of way, troubled and wretched about Ham. 
phrey and Barbara. 

‘* The trash ia always beat!’ she declared, 
suddenly ; and then a light came into her 
face. ‘* Why shoald I not tell her the trash 
now it is not too late, and I shall feel so much 
happier. I am sure Hamphie will not be 
pleased when he knows we have deceived her, 
poor child; and, somehow, it makes me feel 
uncomfortable when I look at her. I seem to 
feel her eyes reading my heart. She is so 
trus and straight I am sure she could not tell 
@ lie if she tried." 

Mariel hastened through her toilette, and 
took very little pains with it. She had spsnt 
most of her time in thinking, and it only 
wanted five minutes to dinner ; still if she 
hurried she would jas¢ catch Barbara in her 
room, and whisper one word of explanation. 

Clasping her pearl necklace round her pretty 
throat, Muriel ran down the passage to Bar- 
bara’s room. 

The door was opened, and the lights were 
low. The fire sent a glimmer over the room; 
but Barbara’s white clad form was not there, 
Mariel could almost have cried with disap- 
pointment. 

‘Why did I waste so much time?" she 
thought to herself, as she went sorrowfally 
downstairs to the drawing-room. ‘' Why did 
Inot send and ack her to come to me? Oh! 
dear, I feel miserable and ashamed of myself. 

I mast tell her all before to-night is,over!”’ 

Barbara was seated in a chair by the fire as 
Mariel entered the room. A good-looking 
young man was bending towards her, laughing 
and talking. 

Mariel frowned a little as she saw him, and 
then reproached herself for so doing. She 
liked Lord Castleton, and she knew Barbara 
80 wellnow. It was only Josephine's foolish, 
yet curious, speech. 

‘**T forgot to tell her,’’ Mariel said to her- 
seli, “‘ that Barbara likes him because he re- 
minds her of her brother. Poor little thing, 
how sad she looks! Oh, if I could tell her all 
now! Iam sare she is troubled and perplexed. 
There is something she feels she cannot under- 
stand. I must——” 

Bat whatever intention was in Mariel's 
mind it was ruthlessly frastrated by Jose- 
phine. 

Lady Bridgeworth had seen Muriel come in, 
and watched her looking at Barbara. She 
took the girl’s arm affectionately. 


‘‘ Jalian thinks we have done so wisely. He j 
has besn talking to her, and has managed to | 


let her know how difficalt it will be for Ham- 
phrey to write for a day or two. He ia so 
much cleverer than we are, mignonne/”’ 

Marie! was silent. What could she say now 
the moment was lost, and Barbara must re- 
maia in ignorance of the truth. 

If Mariel could but have known how much 
had hang on that moment, her distress and 
regret would have become veritable anguish. 


(To be continued) 








THE BELLE OF THE SEASON. 
—<=>—— 
CHAPTER XVI. 


There are more things in heaven and earth, ' 


Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 
—Hamlet. 
“Tr is my unole's voice!” said Geraldine. 
“He had fallen into s doze in the drawing- 
room, and I lefé him to visit this dear old 


; rock, I¢ seems that he has awakened, missed 


me, and discovered that I am not in the 
house !”’ 

The summons was repeated. 

“I must go, dear Walter,” she continued. 
‘It mast be getting late, and if I am absent 
Jonger, my unole will send some one to search 
for ms!” 

“ Good-nighs, then, my own darling!” said 








Walter, lavishing upon her the repressed 
tenderness of months. ‘ We shall meet again 
to-morrow!” 

Geraldine assented, jast as the window of 
the mansion was hastily closed. 

‘* My anole is coming to search for me,”’ she 
said. ‘I will be at this same spot to-morrow 
evening. I fear I cannot leave my uncle in 
the daytime. To-morrow evening you shall 
tell me, Walter, how to acti towards him and 
what course to pursue!” 

A lingering good-night was said, the fiaal 
embrace taken, and Geraldine qaitted the spot, 
not venturing to look behind her. 

When she had completely disappeared from 
his view, Walter found it hard to coavince 
himself that he had not been dreaming, a0 
improbable did it now look to him thai he 
shoald be beloved by the Lady Goraldine 
Sammera! 

He watched the mansion in the hops of 
seeing some token of her presense therein, and 
he was not disappointed, for after several 
minates, a light flashed from a chamber look- 
ing seaward, a window was opened, and 
she looked out. 

Asthe maiden noticed his figure on the rook; 
ashe flatéered her handkerchief in the air onca 
or twice, and then withdrew from his sight. 

‘My darling will soon be wrapped in her 
innocent slumbers!'’ thought Walter, with 
passionate tenderness, as he waited in vain for 
her to reappear. “Oh! would it were to. 
morrow evening, that I might hear her 2a; 
again she loves me!” , 

With a happy heart he retraced his steps 
towards his teat. 

Walter Loraine had traversed half the 
diatance between the mansion of Rock Lani 
and looked back at the edifice which contained 
the being more; precious to him than his ova 
soul. A curtain seemed to have bsen drawa 
across the windows, but a faint light foand ita 
way to the outside, and he concluded thai the 
Lady Geraldine had not yet retired. Even 
while he gazed upon her windows the light 
faded, and he murmured,— 

‘‘She has retired! May she dream of mo! 
Would that in her dream might be revealed to 
her something of the great love I bear her!" 

Continuing his} way, he soon reached his 


n ie 

The strip of canvas that officiated aa a door 
was waving idly to and fro in the breeze, it 
not having been completely battoned. Raiaing 
it, the artist passed into the tent. — ’ 

In his present happy state of mind he did 
not fail to notice the care and pains which 
Parkin had lavished upon the little apartment. 
The water-proof canvas that compozed the 
floor was spread upon a springy tarf, sad 
yielded to the pressure of the foot as though tt 
had been an Eastern carpet. The little fold: 
ing bedstead was ready for his occupancy, and 
looked very inviting, The easel atood in one 
corner, and upon it — @ lighted lantern. 
Parkin himself lay ina blanket, deep in the 
enjoyment of hie well-deserved alambers. 

Attractive, however, as was the little tent, 
Walter felt too joyous and restless for sleep, 
and he noiselessly made his way out of it 
again and seated himself upon a rock. 

The glorious moonlight and the uneasy cea 
seemed to have new charms for him, bat his 
gaze rested most frequently upon the grim old 
mansion of Rock Land, 

It was outlined againat the sky like some 
feudal keep of a warlike awe, with the waves 
lashing against the base of the rock, on which 
it stood, and seemed a strong, rough casket for 
the beautifal jewel it contained in the form of 
the Lady Geraldine, 

While Walter gazed with a lover's eyes at 
the windows, a form crept among the rocks 
near him, and watched him for a few mo- 
ments in silence, 

‘‘ He looks good and true,” whispered 4 
broken voice, as if its owner were communing 
with himself, . ‘‘ Can I trust him?" 

Slight as was the noise made by the intrader, 
Walter heard it and looked around him. 

A moment passed, as if the stranger wore 
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ssresolate, and thenfhe arose to his feet, passed 
eaifsly to Walter's side, exclaiming implor- 


ly,— 
“7 % not be frightened, sir. I beg you not 
tc betray me. Have pityonme. Help me!" 

The artist regarded the intrader with 
astonishment. 

As revealed by the moonlight, he was a man 
somewhat pass middie age, with a haggard 
countenance, on which was set the seal of dee 
grief, and with a nervous and frightene 
manner. His hair was of a deep iron-grey and 
skaded a broad high brow, under which shone 
a pair of eyes whose chief expression was 
despair. . 

Despite his clothing, which was poor and 
worn, it was easy to see that he was a gentie- 
man. 

Hia voice showed culture and refinement as 
truly as it showed a state of mental torture; 
and Walter instantly conceived an involantary 
respect and pity for him, 

‘* How oan I assiat you, sir?” he responded, 
gently and reassuringly. 

“You will assist me, then?” oried the 
stranger. ‘Iam faint for wantoffood. Give 
me something to eat and drink!” 

As he uttsred this prayer, he sank down 
upon the rocks as the artiat’s feet. 

Touched at the sad spectacle thus presented, 
the artist hastened to the tent, and brought 
back with him a basket of food and a bottle of 
wine, which he preaeed upon the stranger. 

Without waiting to thank him, the object of 
hia kindness seized the cold meat and bread, 
and ate it ravenously, and drank freely of the 
wine. 

“ You are very kind, sir!” he said, as soon 
as he had satisfied his great hunger. ‘ Yours 
are = firsts Kind words I have~heard for 

ears ” 

“Is it possible ? ” 

“Yes, itis true. I have suffered a martyr- 
dom. My enemies may be even now upon my 
track,” and he sprang up and looked about him 
with a startled sir. ‘Hark! Do youhear 
anything? ”’ 

Walter listened, and heard nothing but the 
waves beating against the rocks. 

“No, [hear nothing,’ he replied. ‘* Have 
no fears, sir, I will protect you!” 

“ Thanke, a thousand thanks for the assur. 
ance!” cried the stranger, sinking down again 
upon his former seat, ‘And yet I fear you 
cannot! If I should be retaken——” 

He left the sentence unfinished, save by a 
horrible groan, 

Walter was fall of astonishment at the sin- 
gular adventure that bad befallen him. and 
wondered in his own mind whether the strange 
gentleman might not be a lunatic. 

Bat one glance at his countenance dispelled 
that idea as quickly as it was formed. 

“Teli me who you are, sir,” he said. in his 
soothing tones. ‘‘Oonfide in me, I may be 
of some assistance to you. Who do you fear 
Will retake you?” 
oa stranger hesitated, and glanced at the 

nd. 

“Are we alone—quite alone? ” he asked. 

“Quite so. My servant is asleep in the tent, 
but he cannot hear a word spoken at this die- 
tacice, with all the noice of the sea!” 

The stranger, reassured on this point, gave 
Walter's face an earnest scrutiny, bus, reading 
there only the tokens of a noble character, 
Seemed to take courage, and said,— 

“T have beep wandering about among these 
rocks for a day or two, with no food to eat, and 
nothing to drink, except the stagnant water 
I found in pools in the rooks, I—yon hear 
nothing?” 

“Nothing—nothing whatever ? ” 

“I have escaped from cruel enemies,” con- 
tinued the stranger, ‘enemies who have im- 
Prisoned me, and kept mein chains. Three 
ba since I managed to break my chains and 


__ “Bat why shonld your enemies chain and 

imprison yon?'' demanded Walter. ‘ Sarely, 

auch things cannot be done in England! ” 
“The pretended that I am insane. I have 





been shus up ina private insane asylam for 
years—many years! So many are the years 
that long since I ceased to count them! Bat 
all the while my enemy knew that I was as 
gane as he!’’ 

Despite the wild manner of the stranger, 
Walter felt that he spoke truth—that he was 
perfeotly sane ! 

‘*Bat who shut you up ag iftsane?” he 
asked. 

The stranger’s face darkened, and his eyes 
flashed with emotion, as he responded,— 

‘‘T cannot speak his name—not yet! Ho 
haa usurped my place. He has given out that 
I am dead or insane, but I shall yet appear to 
him an avenger!" 

“Bat if you escaped three days since," 
questiened the artist, ‘‘why did you not 
hasten to confront your enemy and demand 
restitution and jastice?” 

“Bat I escaped in rags, and withons 
money,’ replied the stranger, hopelessly. 
‘* My keepers searched for me, of course, near 
my enemy. It wasolearly my safest course 
to hide until the first search was past, and 
then make my appearance." 

Walter uttered an assent. 

‘* Words would fail to describe to you the 
injuries I have received at the hands of my 
enemy,” continued the stranger, mornfally. 
‘* Rank, wealth, an honourable name, ail gone! 
And more than all, worse than all. my cnly 
child, my daughter, has been taught to look 
upon me as dead or a lanatico! Sometimes it 
seems as though I shall go mad!” 

He pressed his hands over his eyes as if to 
shat out s view of his miseries. 

**Do not despair!” urged Walter, affected 
by the sorrow of his strange guest. ‘‘ Live for 
revenge!” 

‘‘Revenge!" xepeated the injared man. 
‘* Yes ; the hope of thrusting the usurper from 
my place, and unmasking him ia all his 
wickedness, is all that has kept me alive during 
these years of captivity. Look there!" 

He folded back his ragged sleeves and dia: 
pleased a deep mark worn into his wrists. 

‘‘That isthe mark made by the fettersa I 
have worn for years, with but few intervala of 
relief from them,” he said. ‘ Is was in oneof 
those intervals I made my escape. You would 
not think me formidable, but wherever he is, 
I know that my enemy is sitting in deadly 
fear of my coming, for he must have heard of 
my escape. He dreads me more than death |" 

“Then why did he not kill you?" 

** Beoanse he thought the cell of an insans 
asylum, with bolés, bars, cbaine, and fetters, 
and an assumed name, were an effectual grave 
for me. No onein England knows my atory, 
and my keepers langh in my face when I try 
to tell it to them!” 

‘* Great Heaven!” cried Walter. ‘Can such 
wrongs be perpetrated in our happy country ? 
Can a gentleman be confined on a charge of 
lunacy by an enemy who usarps hie place?" 

‘- The wrong was not all done in England,” 
said the stranger. ‘‘Is began on the Con. 
tinent. Besides my enemy, there ia but one 
man in the world who knows my wrongs, and 
he was an accomplice in their perpetration ! ’ 

“ Bat tell me what happened to you on the 
Continent?” said the artiss. 

‘©Nos yet! Ah, do you hearanything? I 
fear pursuit. I met eevera!l persons during my 
fiight to the coast, and fear that I may be 
traced to my hiding-place.”’ 

‘*Toere is no ope in the vicinity,” re- 
turned Walter, ‘‘and if there were, I would 
defend you with my life!” ; 

The stranger grasped the artist's hand with 
fervent gratitude and with tearfal eyes- 

‘Teil me your name, sir,’’ he said. ‘Tell 
me, that I may see you again when I shall 
have recovered my rights.” 

‘My name is Walter Loraive. I am an 
artist, and your friend. Command my services, 
sir, as you have my sympathy. If I oan aid 

ou——' 
a Could you lend me sufficient money to get 
to London, sir?” asked his companion hesita- 
tingly. 





Walter drew out his purse from his pock-t, 
and having removed a semal!! portion cf ita 
contents for hia own immediate use, he placed 
the purse, containing the remainder, in the 
hands of the wronged mun, answering,— 

“There is enough to take you to London, 
siz, snd @hgage the services of one of the bess 
lawyers to be found in the metropolis. I beg 
of you to be guarded in approaching your 
enemy. Consuls a lawyer, make known to 
him the whole atory, and coffer proofs of your 
identity. Then proceed to overwhelm the 
villain who has usurped your place.” 

- Heaven bless you, Mr. Loraine. Your 
timely help bas rescued me from absolute 
despair. I will act upon your advice this 
very day.” 

“Does this villain claim your name ard 
tijle,” asked Walter, ‘‘as yourseif ? Does he 
personate you?” 

“No. He claims them ag the next heir. 
He has held my place so many sears thas [ 
may find it difficult to dispossess him, bu: [ 
can soon prove my identity.” 

‘It your daughter should recognise you, it 
wou'd be the strongest proof you coulda have, 
Is ehe still living?” 

“ Alas! I know nos!” groaned the stranger. 
“Tf she lived she must be grown up, and 
entering upon womanhood. When I think of 
her I cannos restrain my impatience to as- 
certain if che is yet living, and if so, to reveul 
myself to her. I muat hasten——” 

He arose and looked about him with a wild 
and startled air, without waiting to fiaish his 
sentence. 

‘‘ Before you go,” said Walter, you musé 
allow me to off:r you a change of clothing. 
Your pursuers can track you but too easily in 
your present euit. Come to my tent. My 
servant is sound asleep,”’ 

The stranger hesitated, but the offer and 
advice of the artist were too good to be 
rejected, and with many thanks he accepted 


them. 

Walter then led the way to his tent, his 
companion following, with many scrutinising 
and euspicious glances at the neighbouring 
rocks, and they were soon within the little 
apartment, , 

“Sit down upon my bed, sir!" said Walter, 
“while I get out your clothing. How for- 
tanate that sre so nearly the same size as 
myself!” 

The stranger smiled sadly. 

Walter's form was naturally slender, 
although svfficiently well-developed about the 
cheat, and it had a sufficiency of flesh; but hia 
companion’s was naturally portly, though now 
gaunt and shrivelled, 

The artiat unlocked his portmantean, throw- 
ing out hose, linen, and every necessity of 
attire, and having laid thece on the bed he 
said,— 

‘You oan make your toilet at your leisure. 
My man sleeps very soundly always, and 
you will fiad it impossible to arouse him, 
While you dress yourself, therefore, I will go 
outside and watch. Should any one approach 
the vicinity ! will warn you.” ‘ 

Without beeding the tearfal thanks of hie 
guest, the artist passed outside the tent, and 
begun his self-impozed daty as sentinel. " 

His feelings had been deeply enlisted in 
favour of his guest, Although his heart 
was always open to pity, and relieve the 
miseries of others, yet there was something 
about the object of his present benefactions 
that appealed to feelings deeper than pity. 
Strange ac the fact may seem, he had already 
conceived a filial tenderness towards him, 
Despite the man’s distressed appearance 
there was a nobleness about his face that 
strock the artist as familiar, and it scomed to 
him as though he had somewhere seen those 
dark, despairing eyes before—bué without 
their depths of gloom. 

In vain he asked himself where. . 

He paced slowly around hia teni, keeping & 
vigilant eye upon the rocks in front as well sa 
the road behind, and meditating upon the 
singular history of his guest. 
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At length, as he panced in front of the tent, | 
the flap was gently lifted, and the stranger | 
asked,— 

‘Is i¢ you, Mr. Loraine?” 

Walter replied in the affirmative. 

‘« You see no one lurking about?” 

* No one, 
vicinity." 

As this assurance reached him, the stranger 
emerged from the tent fully clad in the artist’s 
extra suitof clothing. I fitted him very well, 
owing to his gauntness, and he would have 
looked quite like another man had not his 
wildness of manner and ghastliness of visage 
been too apparent. He had combed his 
tangled beard and long locks, and Walter | 
fel) more than ever convinced that he had | 
not done wrong in believing every word he | 
had uttered—so greatly improved was his 
personal appearance, and much more sane 
did he now look. 

“A week ago, Mr. Loraine,” he said, in a | 
voice broken by deep emotion, “ nay, an hour 
ago, I hated mankind on account of the bitter 
wrongs and injuries I had recsived ; but you 
have aroused anew my faith in my epecies ; 
you have given me hope and encouragement 
to proceed in the unmasking of the villain who 
has robbed me of all that life held dear. I was 
hungry, ragged, and penniless. You have fed 
me, clothed me, and given me your purse. 
The time may come when I can express my 
gratitude to you in more fitting terms; and 
should the occasion ever arise, I would 
gladly lay down my life for your happiness !"’ 

Walter pressed his hand in silence. 

The fagitive seemed overcome with his 
emotions, and leaning on the artist, wept 
freely. The tears relieved the pressure on his 
heart and brain, and he soon said, more 
calmly,— 

‘* Pardon my weakness, These are the first 
tears I have shed for years. Wrongs have 
failed to make me weep, but your kindness is 
80 unexpected, so bounteous! I did not know 
that there was a man in the“worli who would | 
do for a nameless fugitive what you have done 
for me! 

‘‘There are very many, I trust,” replied 
Walter. ‘‘ But you are weak. Let me prevail 
upon you to lie down upon my bed until morn- 
ing. I will watchoutside. Youneed sleep——” 

The fugitive shook his head. 

‘* Bat I shall see you again, sir?” said the 
artist. ‘‘ There is my card. I expeot to return 
to London within a week, and shall be glad to 
see you at my chambers!” 

‘* By that time I hope to see you inmy own 
house,” responded the fugitive. ‘ Btt if Iam 
disappointed in my hopes, I will call upon you 
at your residence. There I will make known 
to you who and what I am, and all the details 
of my wrongs.” 

He glanced restlessly around him, and as 
he did go his gaze fell upon single light, burn- 
ing in a tower-chamber at Rock Land—a light 
that showed that some uneasy vigil was kept 
even in that stately mansion. 

‘‘Ab!" he gaid. ‘ That is not a servant's 
chamber!” 

‘You know the place, then?’ questioned 
Walter. 

The fugitive’s face was for a» moment con- 
valsed with emotion, and then he answered,— 

“T have heard of Rock Land. Who is 
there?” 

“*T¢’s owner, the Earl of Lindenwood! !’ 

The countenance of the fagitive looked as if 
carved from stone, a3 he heard the: reply, and 
he asked, hesitatingly, and in a hollow voice,— 

* Ts—is he alone ?” 

‘**No, his niece ig with him—the Lady Geral- 
dine Summers!" 

The stranger uttered a ory that seemed to 
come from the depths of his soul, 

‘‘I—I must go,” he faltered, ag soon as he | 
could speak, ‘Do notfollow me. Ishall pro- 
ceed to London in the morning. Farewell!" 

He wrung the artict’s hands, pressed it to hia 
lips, and then turned and eped in the direction 
of Rock Land. 

Waiter gazed after him in wonder, but soon ' 
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concluded that the fugitive had bsen overcome 
by bis fegra and restlessness, and preferred to 


|; hasten to his concealment amongss the rocks. 


Sleepless and excited by the strange. events 


| of the night, Walter seated himself and en- 
| deavoured to calmly review the statement of 


his late companion. 

In the midst of his musings he was startled 
by @ piercing sbriek, that rang over the rocks 
like the cry of a lost soul, 

The next moment the ory was hushed, and 
he distinctly heard the sound of wheels opon 
the road. 

He sprang to his feet, aroused by the fear 
that the fugitive had been captured. by his 
pursuers; bat when he reached the road no 
person nor carriage was in sight. Searching 
the rocks for some trace of his new friend, he 
soon discovered marks of a struggle, a tiny 
pool of blood, and a handkerchief he had given 
his strange visitor, 

“They have captured him!" he oried. 
“They are bearing him away to his prison ! 
Would that he had told me his name, or the 
place of his imprisonment! Can it be that 
wy a mystery is to remain a mystery 

or ever ?”’ 


—— 


CHAPTER XVIL 


Whai a state is guilt, 
When everything alarms it! like a sentinel, 
Who sleeps upon his watch, it wakes in dread, 
Ev’en at a breath of wind, —Scanderberg. 


Lorp Rosensury had duly received the com- 
munication sent him by the Earl of Linden- 
wood, and had conceived the liveliest hopas 
from its contents. Knowing the Lady Geral- 
dine to be the idol of society, he did not doubt 
bat that a brief seclusion from its charms 
would indase her to consent {to become his 
bride. These bopes were further strengthened 
by the departure of Walter Loraine for the sea- 
side, although, fortunately for him, he did not 
suspect his destination to be Rock Land. 

Rosenbury had no mean idea of his personal 
attributes, and fancied that, in the absence of 
his rival, he would be irresistible.,. At first, he 
had some thought of following to. Rock; Land 
and trying the effect of his fascinations in that 
secluded spot; but he finally concluded that his 
lordship could present the case as well as him- 
self to his obdurate niece, and that there was 
really no necessity for him to deprive himself 
of any of the enjoyments of the seagon,. even 
for so brief a period. 

Relying upon the assurance of the Earl that 
he might proceed with the preparations for his 
bridal, Rosenbury forgot some of his ueual 
caution, and hastened to inform her ladyship 
that he was abont to wed the Lady Geraldine. 

‘Impossible !’’ exclaimed Lady Rosanbury, 
in accents of surprise. ‘‘ Are you not mistaken, 
Raymond? Do you not deceive yourself? 
Geraldine told me that she did not love you." 

‘Possibly she does not cherish for me a 
romantic affection,” responded .Rosenbury ; 
‘but she will, nevertheless, marry me—and 
that before the season is over,” 

‘‘Has she given you her word to. that 
effect 2?” 

‘“ Well, no,’ answered Resenbury, conceal- 
ing his chagrin and annoyance at the question 
under &® mask of carelessness, “ Bat her 

unole has promised for her, and requested me 
to make known our engagement. I imagine 
that, after the engagement is once announced, 
the Lady Geraldine will think twice before 
dismissing me again.” 

Lady Rosenbury could not conceal her in- 
dignation at this speech, 

“Tam ashamed of you, Raymond,” she 


| declared, her face bearing witness to the 


sincerity of her words, ‘ You must make no 


, uch announcement until Geraldine herself 
| accepts you; and that time, I am inclined to 


think, will never come. If you cause avy 


, announcement to be made of a false engage- 
| ment, the shame of chagrin will all fall upon 


state the truth, and i can bear testimony to 
her, words.” 

‘*You don’t want her to marry me,” said 
Rogsenbary, bitterly, and with an angry. flash 
on hia fac’. ‘I dare say shetold you she had 
sasened me, and you replied that she had done 
right!” 

cf You speak truly, Raymond! Lady 

Geraldine informed.me of your proposal to her, 

and told me she had refused it! I think she 

did right in refusing her hand where she could 

not give her heart!” 

“ Bat it you had used your influence with 

her, she might have changed her mind—she 

loves you so much!” 

“And for that very reason, Raymond, I 

should be very carefal to say nothing to in- 

fluence her. I could never take advantage of her 

trusting affection for me to induce her to take 

& step from which her own heart recoils. Oa 

the contrary, I would endeavour to act a 
mother's part to that motherless girl.” 

“And yet I dare say,” remarked Raymond, 
‘that you did not hesitate to inflaence her in 
behalf of your favourite, Walter Loraine.” 

ius Rosenbury looked surprised, and 
asked,— 

‘‘ How came you to know of Walter's love 
for Lady Geraldine?” 

‘‘ Mra. Loraine told me on her death-bed !" 

“Ab, I see! And it was in consequence of 
her communication you wished to send Walter 
off to Palestine?” 

Rosenbury assented, glad to excuse his late 
propositions to Walter upon that ground, in 
order to divert more troublesome suspicions. 

‘I think, Raymond,” said ber tadyship, 
gravely, ‘it would have been more to 
have given Walter an equal chance with your- 
self, inatead of trying to get him out of the 
wa ! ” 

Bat, with yoar influence to aid him, he is 
far more than a match for me!” 

Lady Rosenbary looked thoughtful. 

Daring her first disappointment, after she 
had left Walter's stadio with the Lady Geral- 
dine, she had decided that the maiden did not 
love the artist, but. on. subsequent re 
she had remembered her blashes on hia name 
being mentioned before the viait, and she had 
reversed her decision. 

She now believed that Walter's affeotion 
was returned, but that Lady Geraldine’s 
_ would for ever remain a barrier between 

em. 

“' My influence will not be needed in Walter’s 
behalf, Raymond,” she said, sadly. ‘If it 
were I would. cheerfully use it, if I knew that 
Lady Geraldine loved him |" 

4 Bat you would not use it in my behalf, 
because she regards me with aversion! I 
believe your ladyship would dislike to greet 
her as a daughter-in-law!” 

“You are wrong, Raymond. There is)no 
one whom I would so gladly weloome as my 
daughter, but she is unfitted for you, Your 
tastes and hers are very different. Bat why 
not choose some one else? There are, many 
ladies, young and handsome, to whom you 
might pay your addresses. with reasc 
hopes of success, I should very much like to 
see you married!” : 

“You will have that happiness, soon, 
mother,” responded Rosenbury, calling her 
ladyship by the tender title that used to come 
so. naturally to his lips, bus which to him now 
sounded forced and awkward. ‘I am de- 
determined to wed Geraldine, and I am.con- 
fident that the Earl can persuade or coerce 





her to me |.” 
“Do I hear aright?” exelaimed Lady 
Rosenbury. ‘ Would you take an unwilling 


bride to the altar? You are a_degenerate 
Rogenbury, Raymond! You havein you little 
of the cpirit of your noble ancestors, to talk 
of coercing @ lady intoa marriage with you ! 
Rosenbury turned pale at this remark, and 
an uneasy expression fitted over his features. 
It seemed to him as if the facs thas he was 
not a Rosenbury was made apparent in all bis 
words and actions, and as if her ladyship must 





yourself. Geraldine is independent enough to. 


untimely suspect his identity. 
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But these thoughts were but the result of his 
cowardly fears-and ever-present: con! cry 
of his impostare, for not the slightest suspicion 
of the truth had ever-entered the mind of Lord 
Rosenbury- ° 

«“J—I intend to devote myself to her after 
our marriage,” he-said,; hesitatingly, yet with 
sufficient decision to show that he- did: not-in- 
tend to change his mind upon~ the subject, 
“and I don’é doubt but I can make her happy’! 
You and my father marvied‘for love, batmany 
do not love when they marry, and yet live very 
nappily. I will make. no announcement of 
an engagement yet, out of respeotto your 
scruples, but I cannot givemp Geraldine! If 
Walter Loraine loves her, so dol! Hebas al- 
ready lefé the field to me, having gone off some- 
where on the sea. coast. Her uncle approves the 
match, and I am inclined to think that he will 
make her see it in the same light as himecif!” 

Lady Rogenbury sighed. 

She felt it would be vain-to- argue-with Ray- 
mond, or try to induce him to yield all 
pretensions to the hand of Lady Geraldine. 
She saw that his cold, selfish heart had been 
aroused toa degree of passion of which she had 
not deemed him capable, and this passion was, 
anfortunately, all lavished upon a being who 
could not return it. 

“T can make: no more-efforts to dissuade you 
from your course, Raymond,” she said, in a dis- 
appointed tone. ‘I can only hope that the 
honourable principles and keen sense of justice 
that characterieed the late Lord Rosenbury 
may have been inherited, even in-some slight 
degree, by his som. The teachings I have 
lavished upon you seem to have been thrown 
away, and leave you to your sense of what 
is right!” 

Rosenbury bit his lips. 

It was no part of his programme to alienate 
from himself what little affection her ladyship 
might continue to cherish for him, and he felt 
sorry that any cause of disagreement had 
arisen between them. While, therefore, he 
would not give up his plans concerning Geral 
dine, he yet endeavoured: toenlist Lady Rosen- 
bary’s sympathies in his favour, 

In the midst of his vain efforts, a rap-was 
heard at the door of the apartment, and Tooks, 
Rosenbury’s valet, entered; bearing card upon 
& salver. 

“ A person to see your fordship,” he said,-in 
atone which showed that he entertained no 
high degree of the person he announced. “He 
seems to be intoxicated; your lordship, bat it 
was impossible te get rid of him. He says he 
must see your lordship. on important 
business |"? 

‘ An intoxicated fellow asking forme?” ex. 
claimed Rosenbary. ‘‘ Send him away, Tooke. 
Ihave no business with intoxicated fellows: 
Is he a gentleman?" 

“No, your lordebip, only’a low feltow ! * 

“Torn him away then, Tooks, You should 
a begee than to come to me about any such 
eHow!” 

‘Bat, your lordship,” said the valet; who 
despite his contempt for the visitor had re- 
ceived from him a handgome fee for admitting 
and announcing him, “he says your lordship 
will regret not having seen him if ‘he goes 
pores Fig he bege you jast to look at his 

As he spoke, Tooks advanced the salver, on 
Which rested a dirty piece of pasteboard, with 
: —_ inscribed upon it in a straggling hand: 

riting. 

Rosenbury involontarily glancedat the card, 

and the room seemed to ree) around ‘him. 
 Colte Loraine!” be said aloud, unconecions - 
that he spoke. ‘Colée Loraine! Who is he?’* 

“* He ia the husband of your old nurse;” re- 
plied Lady Rosenbary, wondering at’ Ray- 
Mond’s sieange emotion, 

“Bat he is dead. He—he died in Aus- 





tralia 1" 
, “oy ‘was but», false report,” returned her 
adyship. “ He cansed a letter: to- be- written 


home to that effect, as Walter wrote-me the 
Other day |” 


dead!" Lady Rosenbury repeated her explana- ener organ, bat, falling in that, ejaeu- 
tion. ated ,— 
“ Goto him, Teoke” coremanded Rosexbury,} ‘Ie this Lud Rosenbury?” 
as soon as he- could’ command his thoughis.| Rosenbury bowed, 
“Show him into the drawing. recom, and easy} ‘‘Giad sce you,.m' Ind, 
that I will be with him direotly |” Colte L'raine, service |" 
Tooks bowed and withdrew to exeoute the! With thiv announcement, Loraine held ont 


-commané, teo discreet 40 show any surprise ut | his hand aud graeped the reluctant band of 
its singularity. bis host with a vioclike earnestness: 


“ Thie«this ie very strange!’ stemmerec| ‘' You're Lud Roseb'y, he, he?” continued 


Rosenbury, ‘I supposed he died years sgo.} tho visitor, ‘Good joke, eh? He, he!” 
Mrs, Loraine told me so!’ He thrust ont a finger at. Rosenbury, and 


‘‘ She believed so, Raymond, Walter wrote |langhed immoderately, still clinging to hie 


Hope well, I'm 


mes long letter the: evening before his de- | hand. 

pertare from London; in-which be-stated the} Rosenbury looked aronnd nervously, and 
partionlargof his-father'’s history in Australia. | replicd,— , 

I saw Loraine at Walter's etadio, and knew] ‘‘ Pray, do not speak so ond; Mr. Loraine! 


You have something to say to me, have you 
not?” 

Loraine seemed to feel some astoniciment 
at this style of address, and said,— 

‘‘T aay, Old woman’s dead, eh? " 

“Tf you mean Mre. Loraine, she is!” 


him at oncee——” 
“And why did you not tell me?" inter- 
rupted: Rosenbary. ‘‘Why did you not tel 
me he had returned?" 
‘You forget yourself, 
Lady: Rosenbury, gently. 


Raymond," said 
**T could not snp. 


pose that the subject would have any interest! ‘Thought so, ‘Mrs. L’raine,’ eh? Good 

‘for you!” joke! Yon’s with her last moments?” 
Rosenbury was alarmed at the interest he; ‘I was!” 

had already betrayed in Loraine, and hae-; ‘' Thought so. Made rev’lation, un'stand. 

tened-to say, with ill-assumed- carelessness,— | Ist true?” 


Rosenbury bowed, with a keen sense of 
j; humiliation as he did so, He did not even 
like to own to thia man, his father, who had 


‘‘Tv’a of no consequence, mother. I was 
interested in him on Walter’s acoonunt—ihat's 


all! Isappose I must go down and see-the 

fellow!” placed him in his present position, that it war 
“ Perhaps I. had better accompany you,” | not his rightfully. 

remarked herladychip, ‘He mayhavecome} ‘Then we un'stan' each other,” said 

hither on Walter's account—possibly with a | Loarine, familiarly. ‘Got good desl say tc 

message!” you. Is Ia’ship at home?”’ 


‘'She is not!” returned Rosenbnury, fearing 
bis visitor would next demand to sce Lady 


Rogenbury. 
‘* So much better. Oan’t listen!” 


“T wonldn’s have you see the fellow for the 
world, mother!'’ cried Rogsenbury, quite 
alarmed, ‘ Tooks says be ia intoxicated. I 
will bring you any message he may have for 
you!" Despite his annoyance end anxiety, Roren- 

Rather pleased at-the solicitude thos ex. | bnry conld not suppresa a smile at the pre- 
pressed for her; Lady Regenbury sacqniecced | posterous iden of Lady Rosenbury playing 
in Raymond's decision, and he left the reom | eavesdrepper. 
alone to seek his visitor. * You need have no fears, Mr. Lorains,’’ 

It would be: impossible. to deeoribe the} he observed coldly. ‘‘We shall not be inter. 
shock‘ hehad received om learning that Colte | rupted. Proceed with your communication |” 
Loraine wae alive and under his very roof ! ‘“¢Mr, Loraine,’” repeated the visitor, 

Pale and« trembling he- hastened to the evidently greatly amused at his host's diznifted 
drawing-room, with hie thoughts in a tumult, ' coldness. ‘‘ He, he! Call that good joke!” 
and with’ but one desire—that of ridding him-} “ If you have anything to eay to me, please- 
self of hie-dangerous: visitor ! say it,” said Rosenbury, somewhat im. 

Opening. the -door -with a noiseless move- | pationtly. 
ment; he advanced “into the apartment, andi Loraine's eyes twinkled, and he winked at 
found - his visitor-e in earnest oontem- | hosts familisrly, as he replied,— 
plation of the-articles-of vertu and unconscious ‘* Scuseme, Raymon’. Kuow your pstience 
of his-entrance: : Felt so self, Day so hot—feelovercome heat, 

He seized ‘the opportunity of regarding Mus’ take nap. Shan't be jong!” 

Loraine before betraying-himeelf,1n order to: Aw he began to loosen hie necktie Posen: 
gain some idea of the beef manner of dealing , bury said, hastily,— 
with him | “You can't take a nap here, If yon have 

Loraine had fitted himeelf up, from his anything to say to me, say it. Of go some- 
wile’s legacy, in a manner which he conceived where else and sleepofi your drunkenness, EF 
appropriate fora visit to Lord Rosenbory. A can't have you here |” 
dress suit adorned his: persor, and his great; ‘Bat you mus’,” rrturned Loraine, dog- 
handa-were encased im white kids, ontside of gedly. ‘Talk you pretty soor. Jes’ now toc 
which were ostentatious!y displayed several sleepy!" 
immense rings. A pair of tightly fitting Retreating toa sofa, the unwelcome visitor 
pumps enclosed-his feet, and his head waa threw himself upon it, drew ® handkerohief- 
ornamented with a new hat which set janntily | over his face, and composed himeelf for a nap. 
on the back of his head and a little as one, Rosenbury stood the pictare of stupefaction, 
side, after his characteristic fasion. | and gazed-upon him, 

Having thus attired himeelf, he imagined ‘‘ What if Lady Rosenbury shonid come 
that he was the the glass of fashion,” and intoths room?” hearked himself, ‘“ What 
would have been highly indignant at the as- if a servant even were tc make an appearance: 
sertion of ‘the astute Tooks that he was no while Loraine lay therein his dronkeo slam. 
gentleman -had he heard it. bers.” 

In order to fortify himself for the proposed And yet he dared not summon a servant 
interview with Roeenbury, he had bad re- and have the fellow thrust ont. 
couree to hia favourite stimulants, and his ‘ 
mind was-in its usual hazy condition, ashe | 
stood, with one eye closed, surveying the orna. | 
ments of the drawing-room. i 

Little needas wae Rosenbury to the stndy 
of human nature; he saw that he bad nothing 
at present to fear from the on before him, 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


I'll keep this secret from the world, 
As warily as those that deal in poison 
Keep poison from their children. 


and he conceived a hope that he mivht he adie Webster 

to manage him. Wiese cess 
‘* You wished to see me, Mr. Lorains?” he Auost choking with rage and mortification 
said, after a protracted survey. at the ridieulons position in which he found 
e ¢éronken 


Loraine turned around abruptly, made an himself, as the guardian of Loraine 





“Not dead?” ejaculated Rosenbury, “Not 





effort to apply a gold-framed eyeglass to hig elambers, Reeonbury stared ot his visitor in 
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silence. Had he dared to have done so he | a frightened look when Lady Rosenbury en. 


would have instantly expelled him from the 
house, Bat he realised that his only course 
was tha) of conciliation, and that the man be- 
fore him had the power to atrip him of his hon- 
oure and wealth, and place his hated rival in 
his stead—the facts and circumztanoes in the 
case being sufficient to establish the evidence 
of the single witness beyond all question. 

Uaconscious of the tumultuous thoughts in 
Rosenbury’s mind, Loraine stretched himself 
out ia the easiest position possible, and dropped 
almost instantly into sleep. The handkerchief 
with which he had covered hia face fell partly 
from is, and his valgar red visage was thrown 
into fall view. 

Rosenbury looked at him in disgust, 


a ees 





Brought up ashe had been among gentlemen ; 


of rank, R»seabary had acquired a haughtiness 
of spirit, and a fastidiousness of taste which had 
not be.n exceeded by the noblest of his school 
and college companions. His pride of rank 
had always been scrupulous in exaciing the ui- 
moss respect and attension from all who came 
in contact with him, 

It may, therefore, be judged with what keen 
humiliation and mortification he had realised 
that he was not a Rosenbury—that he was the 
- of a hireling put in the place of the rightfal 

eir. 

But even the realisation had not broken his 
haughty spirit, for he had believed himself to 
be the sole repository of the terrible seoret. 

As he looked upon the face and form before 
him, with the fall knowledge that this vulgar 
felicw was his own father, the author of his 
being, he felt as if he could strangle him thea 
and there, and thus rid himself for ever of one 
who shared his secret, 

But this paroxysm passed, and Rosenbury 
sat cown, endeavouring to thick over a pian of 
action. 

He resolved that he would not have Loraine 
calling at Rosenbury House, as such visits 
could not fail to excite comment among the 
servants, and might possibly arouse suspicions 
in the miad of Lady Rosenbury. 

‘* There isan immeasurable distance between 
us, and he must feel it!" thoughi the young 
man, with a darkening brow. ‘Our paths 
must lie very far apart. Perhaps it iz as well 
to undersiand the matier to-day as any 
time!” 

He endeavoured to study Loraine’s face, in 
order to judge of his character, but he could 
gain little information from the stolid, ex- 
preesionless visage before him. 

From his dress, however, and the rings that 
glittered outside his kid gloves, he gathered the 
knowledge that hia visitor loved display, and 
that money was, probably, all he desired. 

Alter this decision, Rosenbury breathed 
freer, concluding that it would be an easy 
matter to dispose of him, and that he had 
nothing to fear. 

He had hardly given himself this assurance 
when he reflected that Loraine was probably, 
jadging from his late behaviour very com- 
manicative when under the inflaence of liquor, 
and that at any time the carefally guarded 
seoret of his life might be made a subject of 
tavern gostip, and that in the moment of his 
greatest happiness he was liable to be thrown 
from the proud eminence he now occupied and 
see another take his place. 

A cold dew broke out upon Rosenbary’s face, 
and his form trembled with a sudden fear that 
penetrated to his heart. 

Tbe punishment for his wickedness and 
treachery to another had already begu.. 

The moments of careless security he had 
enjoyed, since listening to Mrs. Loraine’s re- 
velation, had vanished for ever, and he had 
entered upon a new life, that was to be made 
ap of ceaveless anxieties ani feara. 

Ashe sat there, regarding Lofaine with a 
look which—if glances cou!d havs slain—would 
have annihilated that individual on the spot, 
he heard the sudden cliok of dainty boot-heela 
on the mosaic marble floor of the corridor, and 
then followed the rustling of a silk dress. 

He had bardly time te spring to hia feet with 





tered she apartment. 

‘Are you alone, Raymond?” she asked. 
“TI felt anxious to learn if Walter had sent any 
message by his father, for I cannot conceive 
what other errand Loraine would have here. 
Ab! what is thas?" 

Her question referred to the snoring of Lo- 
raine, which had saddenly grown in intensity. 
Ag she asked the question, she glanced in the 


: direction from which the sound proceeded, and 


beheld Loraine lying upon the sofa, with his 
dusty feet elevated k p= one arm of it, and his 
plentifally.oiled head lying upon the other. 

For a moment amusement and indignation 
struggled for the mastery upon her ladyship’s 
countenance, and then she said, gravely, — . 

** Raymond, what does this mean? ’ 

“TI understand it no better than yourself, 
mother,” responded Rosenbary, hardly know- 
ing what to say, and feeling quite desperate. 
‘*When Ioame down to see thia fellow, he 
was in the condition you see him now. I 
suppose he is really Loraine?" 

"Yes, Raymond. Bat why did you not 
have him expelled from the house? It muat 
be done immediately ?”’ 

Her ladyship moved towards the bell-pulil, 
bat Rosenbary stretched forth hia hand to 
detain her, saying, with considerabie agita- 
tion,— 

‘Don't ring, mother. The servants know 
from Tooke that he is Walter Loraine’s father, 
and as Walter visits you a great deal, is would 
be best not to humiliate him before the 
servants. Oa Walser’s account I have spared 
this creature, whom, otherwise, I should have 
put into the street!” 

“ You are right, Raymond,” responded Lady 
Rosenbary, stadyiog Rosenbary’s countenance 
with an unsatisfied look, ‘As Walter's 
father, Loraine must not be expelied with 
violence. I wish, however, you would awaken 
him, and dismiss him as soon as possible! ”’ 

She turned and swept from the apartment, 
nos altogether satisfied with Rosenbury’s 
explanations, knowing wel] as she did the 
animosity he had always cherished against 
Walier. She was well aware that Raymond 
had a petty and ignoble disposition, which 
would delight in —— more than to treat 
with ignominy any friend to the young artist; 
and why he should have lost such an excellent 
opportunity as was now afforded him seemed 
to her ladyship something of a mystery. 

Rosenbary read something of her incredulity 
in his professions before she left the room, and 
when she had withdrawn his face looked 
gavage in ite passion. 

Remembering his agitation on reading the 
card of Loraine, and learning that he was in 
exisience, he feared that he had already giveu 
her ladyship the idea that he possessed a 
secre’ in connection with his visitor, and that 
fear almost maddened him, 

Proceeding to the sofa, he seized Loraine by 
the shoulder and shook him fisroely, calling 
upon him to awake, 

Uader hia vigorous treatment his visitor 
yawned, stretched himself, and opened his 
eyes. 

Rosenbury drew him up into a sitting 
postare, 

“Where ’m 1?” asked Loraine, looking 
around him, his utterance still thick and im- 
peded, as, however, is generally was. ‘'Ah! 
Rosenbury House! And here's ludship! 
"Bouse me for goin’ sleep, bat overcome by 
heat. Did you wake m' up?” 

“I did!" returned Rosenbary. “ Youhave 
slept long enough. It is time to proceed to 
basiness |” 

“You woke m' up?" remarked Loraine. 
‘You wanted talk with me? Heart yawned 
over me, eh? Realise, Raymon’, that I'm 
yer long-lost father, eh?” 

He arose as he spoke, and before Rosenbury 
was aware of his intention had clasped that 
fastidious personage in his arms, and was 
embracing him with great fervour. 

‘Father loves you, m’ son,” remarked 
Loraine, pathetically, straining Rosenbary to 


—— 


his breast. ‘ Wal'er’s never took yer place in 
m' heart. Blood's thicker ’n water, an’ you're 
m' bes’ b’loved ! All’s at peace, now, Raymon’, 
Life’s all flowers an’ money. Sweet to ‘turn 
an’ 'oeive such a welcome, m' son!" : 
Rosenbury struggled frantically to free him. 
self from his father's embrace, but Loraine 
seemed to take his convulsive movements ag 
the results of emotion, as he said, sooth. 


ne nore there, m' son! Don't take on so! 
Ain't s’prised at your ’motion. Feel so 'seif, 
Strain yer joy, Raymon’.” : : 

Rosenbury succeeded in jerking himself 
loose from his companion, and said, angrily,— 

‘* Cease this foolish muammery. If you have 
anything to say to me say it, bui do noi lay 
your hand upon me again!” 3 

Loraine seemed disappointed and grieved by 
these words, and stared at his son, as if un- 
willing to accept the evidence of his senses, 
He had expected to be received with open 
arms by the son for whom he had so deeply 
sinned, to be made his boon companion, and 
an honoured guest at his house, and to share 
with him the fortune lefs by the late Lord 
Rosenbary. 

He had had dreams of sitting at Rosen. 
bury's table, and quaffiag with him the rich 
old wines that had lain for yeara in their 
vaults ; dreams of lounging through the hand- 
some rooms of town and country mansions, 
and being at home in all; dreams of ordering 
about the servants with a lordly air, as if he 
were joint master of the establishment; and 
dreams of driving about in the Rosenbury 
family carriage, to the greats wonder and 
admiration of his former acquaintances and 
friends. 

It was with these pleasant visions before 
his eyes that he had exchanged his son for the 
rightfal heir in their infancy so many years 
before; and these visions had obeered hin 
throughout his wandering life in Australia, 
and brought him home on hearing of Lord 
Rowsenbury’s death. - 

There was a real pathos in the voice of the 
erring man, as he said,— 

‘‘An’ this is my reward! Well has the 
poic said, Raymon’, that’s sharper ’n a snake's 
tooth t’ have thankless child! Wouldn't 
b'lieved it! Even Wal’er, poor injured 
Wal’er, treated me better'n you do! If he 
was real son, couldn’s be kin'er. ‘Shall 
*mem’er this!" 

‘* Nonsense?” exclaimed MRosenbury, be- 
coming alarmed at the effect of his words, ‘I 
spoke thoughtlessly. Iam glad to see you— 
very glad indeed! Sit down, and let us havea 
listle conversation together!’ —_ : A 

‘¢ You 'knowledge our ‘lationship, m’ son?" 
asked Loraine, anxiously. 

* Yes, yes.” 

** Bat you don’ call me father ?” . 
“IT dare not. Some one might overhear us, 
returned Rosenbury. ‘It is better to be very 
secret about our relationship, for if Lady 
Rosenbury had the slightest suspicion of the 
fact, she would not sleep until Waiter wai re- 

stored to his rights. ? 

‘ Jast so,” assented Loraine, taking a seat. 
‘+ Has la’ship any s'picion?”’ : 

“I think not, as yet. She came in heres 
few minutes ago and saw youasleep, and I am 
sure she thought it very strange that I should 
allow that. She wanted the servants to put 
you out——” . . 

Oh, she did?” exclaimed Loraine, angrily. 
“* Well la’ship "ll find can’t have everything she 
wants! I've come live with you, m’ son; 
guess la’ship 'll find I’m as much consequence 
as herself—eh, Raymon’?"’ 

Rosenbury recoiled from the prospect thus 
presented of having his father under the same 
roof with himself, and hastened to say,— 

“ Bat this isimpossible, Icannot have you 
live with me. Do you not see such # thing 
would provoke suspicion ? How could I explain 
your continued presence here to her ladyship? 
No, you must not only live apart from me, bat 
you must not come to see me, must not 





mention my name to anyone, nor hint that 
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ou know me. 
the better!" 

This was very unpleasant intelligence to Lo- 
raine, and he endeavoured to combat his son's 
resolution, bat in vain. 

« Ag to what I owe you,” continued Rosen- 
bury, ‘‘ you will nos fiad me ungrateful. You 
would like some pesuniary assistance, would 

ou not?" 

Loraine assented. 

‘* Suppose I were to give you a neat little sum 
with which to buy a small basiness——" 

“No shopkeeping for me!” interrupted Lo- 
raine, “ I shouldn’s think venture ’sgest such 
thing, an, you so rich! Going to bea gentle- 
man of leisure. Want plenty money, an’ do 


The sooner you understand this 


“Very well, then, I will settle an annuity 
upon you——” 

“ Don’t want ’nuity, Raymon’. Prefer have 
money when want it. ‘Nuities are bother. 
Can't have money only so often. P'raps I'll 
want is every week!” 

“Tf you do, you must not come in person for 
it. Yonsend meanote, You want some to- 
day, I suppoee 7” 

As Loraine assented Rosenbury drew out his 
puree. and handed to him, adding,— 

‘Be oarefal that you do nof make your 
demands too often. Where do you live?” 

« In Kensington. Wal'er wrote note to land- 
lady, an’ she’s given me a nice suite rooms. 
Very somfor’ble. She's used to my ways, an’ 
get ox firs’ rate!” 

‘‘T think you bad better return to Rosenbury 
Heath, and take possession of the cottage. Il 
farnich it for you, and you can hire a neighbour 
to keep house for you.” 

“No, Raymon’, I prefer town life. Doi’ 
‘tend to hide ’selfin country 'gain. Need more 
‘citement—theatres—concerts—asn’ all that!” 

Rosenbury made no attempt to overcome 
this resolution, but replied,— 

“Well, do as you like, only keep silent 
Have you seen Walter more than once?” 

“ Yes—twice, First time before old woman 
died. Second day la'ship an’ girl went cee 
Wal’er. Mos’ sorry I went that time, La’ship 
an’ girl went off soon after I ’rived, an’ Wal'er 
felt xsfal. ‘Fraid I've broke off the match be- 
tween her an’ Wal’er, but ‘tentional. Felt 
sorry ever since |” 

“Lady Rosenbury and a young lady were 
with Walter when you called on him lazt !"” ex. 
claimed Rosenbary. ‘The young lady must 
have been Lady Geraldine Summers, Ah! 
I eee the reason Walter left town! "’ 

His face glowed with sudden joy. 

He believed that the sight of the vulgar Lo. 
raine had either cansed Lady Geraldine to 
refuse Walter, if he had proposed to her, or to 
treat b'm so coldly as to extinguish all hopes 
within his heart, and, under his view, he could 
readily explain Walter’s depression on the 
night he had enticed him into the gambling- 
honae, 

* You needn't regret that visit,” he said, in a 
more cordial tone than he had yet used to his 
Visitor, ‘You did me a service on that 
occasion which I shall not forget.’” 

“ How so?” 

“ Because I love that lady and desire to 
marry her, asI shall do ere long!” 

‘Don’, Raymon’. Let Wal’er have her, 
You've got his title an’ money, #0 let him have 
thegirl. That wouldn't be more ’n fair !”’ 

Rosenbury laughed at the suggestion. 

Loraine continued to plead, urging Walter's 
great kindness to him on his return, his for 
bearing to upbraid him for coming to see him 
while he had visitors, and thus dashing his 
hopes in regard to the Lady Geraldine, and his 
great liberality with money, &:., but he might 
48 well have pleaded to a block of granite, 

“There is no use in talking to me on this 
subject,” said Rosenbary, coldly. ‘‘ My mind 
13 made up to marry the lady. Doubtless, 
Waiter hae given her up, and has no hopes 
whatever connected with her-”’ 

“You'd better do’sI say, Raymon',” said 
Loraine, witha frown. ‘ Wal’er been kin’ an’ 





good to me, an’ I ain’t the man to forgot it, 


*Mem’er I can say things——” 


‘* Bunt you'd better not, for your own sake,” 
** You 
are aware that when you placed ms in my 


replied Rosenbury, with sudden heat. 


present position you committed a criminal 
offence, and you would be transported for it 
if the fact leaked ont!" 

This threat seemed so daunt Loraine, and 
he responded,— 

** We won't say nothin’ more about that, If 
you're ‘termined to marry that young lady, I 
don’t see’s I can help it. Bat you must vive 
~ all the money I want whenever I ask for 
i ae 

‘* Provided you don’t ask too often,” said 
Rosenbury, curtly, feeling that he had now 
the upper band, ‘You must keep your 
distanca and let me alone,” 

‘* Wal’er treated me better ’n this !’’ whined 
Loraine. ‘ You'd better keep thoright side o’ 
me, Raymon’, or you may regret it!” 

The words probably produced the same 
opinion on Rosenbury, for his manner grew 
conciliatory as he said,— 

“You understand why I cannot have you 
here at present. Should Lady Rosenbury 
die, affairs, of course, would look different. In 
that case, I should insist upon you taking up 
your residence with me and should treat you 
well. Until she dies, however, we mnsi be 
Wary and cautions!” 

Loraine agreed in this view of the caze, and 
keemed quite amicable. 

It was mostly seeming, for at heart he was 
deeply chagriced at his reception by his aon. 
He could not help contracting it wish Wa!ltor’s 
treatment of him, and he felt hia heart incline 
to the latter. 

Rosenbury conversed with him for come 
time longer, and endeavoured to makes friend 
of his visitor, whom he allowed to ses how 
deeply he was held in fear, and Loraine began 
to conceive hopes of a brighter and happier 


future, 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER .X!X. 


KennetH Martin was back io London. No 
effort of his had snoceeded in tracing his 
friend, and the little conclave assembled at 
De. Bolton's agreed that nothing would he 
gained by his remaining in Yorkshire. Better 
far that someone should be in London on the 
Bpot to, so to speek, keep a watch over Squire 
Thornton and hie protégée. 

Neither the Vicar nor Claude Maitland 
could well leave Bovington, so it was arranged 
that Kenneth should undertake the task of 
trying to find the eo-called Marguerite Boving- 
ton in London; while the two men who, in 
their different ways had loved Kitty Thorn- 
ton 80 dearly, waited with a faint hops of her 
return to her birthplace. 

Dr. art had been forced to leave York- 
shire, with the mystery unsolved, but he was 
to do his part in the search for Vere. 

The Persian would be two days in Cape 
Town, both on the outward and homeward 
voyage. Surely it would be hard if he could 
not disoover some clue to the pretended 
heiress's past life? Atleast her name would 
be on the liat of pacsergers. 

He bnew the date of her reaching England, 
and the ship she sailed by. It would be hard, 
indeed, if he could not find ont something of 
her history ; and, once armed with proofs she 
was an impostor, it would be easy to de- 
nounce her, and force her to confesz. 

Kenneth went to Crawley-gardens soon 
after his return to London, but did not suco- 
ceed in seeing Ivy. The family being fally im. 
pressed with Clara’s opinion that she was the 
object of his visits did not give him any 
chance of speaking to his real sweetheart. In 








fact, it seemed to Kenneth, they took a 
malicious delight in preventing his gettiny a 
word with her. ‘ 

Meanwhile, Clara’s little airs of appropzia 
tion nearly maddened him, and he waa getting 
ready for some desperate declaration when 
Mr. Netherton gave him an opening to ex. 
plain his true wishes. 

**T want your opinion on a knotty point! ’’ 
said Ivy’s father, meeting him the day aficr 
_ his unsuccessfal visit, ‘‘ I wouldn't mention 
it last night before the girls; but I am really 

very uneasy, and I think a clear head like 
; yours might heJp me, I lock on you almost 
ag one of the family, you know, so I don’t 
, spologiee for taking up your time,”’ 

Kenneth declared he shoald be delighted’ to 

assist Mr, Netherton; then he added, gravely, — 

“It is quite true that my dearest wish is to 
prone your family, sir, but I had no idea you 

suspected it.”’ 

“Saspected it, my dear fellow! Why, we've 
, all been wondering why you didn’t speak out! 
— has ten thousand ponnds of her own, 

and——’ 

* Oaly I have no wish whatever to marry 
her!’’ interrnpted Kenneth. ‘‘Mr. Nether- 
ton, I am in love with your daughter Ivy, and 
| I should have told her 20 before now but for 

two things. I never by any chance can get 
'a@ word with her alone, and you all seem to 
' have taken up the notion I aspire to merry 
Mies Trevlynx.” 

{ Mr. Netherton stared. 

“I'm sure Ciara told my wife if was as 
{good as sestied, aud that bat for her aunt’s 
' sudden departure you vould have been married 
: before she ever came to ug.” 

I oan only tell you, sir, on my hononr, 
i that I have never spcken a word of love to 


Miss Trevlyn, I have never cought her affec- 


i tions!" 

* But youcame tous in order to meet her?" 

“I will confess the truth. I had reached 
| an age when a man longs for a home of his 
| own, I was not in love with Mise Trevlyn. I 
' did not believe it was in my natare to love 
' anyone, but I thought she would make me a 
! snitable wife, and I came to Crawley.gardens, 
| prepared to tell her go, She was from home, 
‘and I saw your daughter; from that hour I 
j have never thought of a fature apart from 
‘Ivy. I bave not had a chance to tell her 60, 
' bat I loved her from the first,” 
| ‘* She has not a penny!” 

Kenneth smiled. 

* And I am not what is calied a rich man, 
‘but I can aettic something on my wife, and 

offer her an eazeful home, Mr: Netherton, if 
! you have one spark of kindness in your heart, 
| Gon’s forbid ms to think of Ivy.” 

“T fell in love with her mother the first day 
| I saw her. It is our story over again. I like 
' you, Mr. Martin, and I believe ycu will make 
' my little gicl hsppy if she can care for you; 
‘but what is to be done abont my step- 
| daughter?” 

} Kenneth looked perplexed. 

‘1 agsure you Miss Trevlyn has no grounds 
| for her conviction ! ” 

“ Bat she thinks she has. She has talked 
' openly of the ‘ime when she should be your 
wife, and of her wedding. Now, Mr. Martin, 
you must see for yourself ! you cannot propose 
to Ivy under her very eyes.” 

Kenneth sighed. 

*'T don't see why not?" 

‘'I¢ wonld be terrible—for Ivy, I mean. 
Her sister is a charming girl; but, between 
curselyes, her temper is rather variable. 
Were Clara Trevlyn to know my little Ivy 
had superseded her, the child's whole life 
would be made ® burden to her.” 

‘ Bat Ilove Ivy. I must at least have & 
chance to plead my canse with ber; and if 
she accepts ms why should we be condemned 
to spend our livea apart because of Olara 
Treviyn?” i 

* Clara went away to-day for a week,” said 
Mr. Netherton, with the sir of a conspirator. 





: 
; 
' 
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“My wife will be engaged to-night. If you 
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: might speak to 

¥J 

” nN t ‘i t oO you 

ie sis to 

“*Is'9 I sup} ub a 
won r } mn p 
ness n x 3, if % vy 
me és, toy rn seper, eecre- 
tary, and nursery gover It you should 
win Ivy, Me. Martin, all ber little sisters will 
lookon youas w thief! 

By this time they were in Kenneth's plea- 
Gant ceumoers 

Mr. Netherton gat in the comfor*sble arm. 
ohair, its owser opposite him, thinking, a little 
sadly, how weak Ivy's father was. Loving her 
devosediy, as he did, Mr. Netherton yet | 
gesmed qnite ready to sacrifice her to his 


younger obildren. 


which you wanted my advios?”’ he said, 
gravely. ‘I need not tell you now how Pladly 
I willyive is you!"’ 

“It's troubled ine a good deal,” said Mr. 
Netherton, gravely ; “and it's aboat Ivy!” 

* About Ivy 2?” 

Mr. Netherton told him tho story of Mr. 
— ro0d's call in the Cranley-gardens, and 

as OWL 


failore to find ths pretended relation. 


sabsequent visit to the hotel, and | 


} hour, 
, Ciara, aad, in » theatrical whisper, bade 


“You have not toldme yet the subject on | her beware, for she had a foein- her own home, 


; ance 








‘tT have heard nothing more of him,’ 2aid 
Mr. Nesherton, yuickly; ‘bat a very strangs 
thing happened iately. Ciara was: at home 
alone, anc a lady called. Like‘ Mr. Hazelwood,’ 

gent in name, but merely asked to see 


Misa Treviya on business, Clara's curiosity 
Was arooce?t, and she consented to receive she 
tbranger. Sne describes her as a very band. 


somes woman, Cressed in deep mourning.” 

‘ And did shes profess to be a relation ?"’ 

“No. li is mysterious altogether, Really, 
I begin to think my quiet home is haunted by 
strange events. She told Ciara she was a 
great adcoiver of her genius, (I believe Clara 
Oace sent a few poems to one of the mags 
zines), and had desired to make her acqnaint 
My stepdaughter tock all the flattery 
greedily, aud the two spent a very cosy balf- 
As she roze to go the lady bent over 


; and if ever she wished to be epsred) s great 


danger she was to write to this iady.’ - 

** How could she if she did not know he: 
name and address?” 

‘*She left an address. Qisra has been in 
rather s contrary mood lately, and-she poured 
oui the story of her visitor to her ‘mother as 


, s00n as my wife came hone,detlaring she- was 


“TI don't believe, Mr. Maréin, a man ‘would | 


trouble bimself to concoct such a story with- 
out some objec.” 

“ Certainly not!” 

*“Tbave no doabt in my own mind that he 
watched me from the honse hefors he called. 
Ele trusted to my wife's not knowing mach 
of her predecessor's history, ama he eacceeded 
a@dmirebly.’ 

*] can't see his motive?” 

‘Nor I. You see he must have known 
something of my past life. He mensioned 


beinvg sacrified to Ivy, and thatevena strarger 
conld sea her wrongs. Mra. Natherton did 
not side with her; bat being ratber tired of 
her lamevtations she promiaed that the next 
time you came Ivy should spend the evening 


| in the aarsery, and you shonid be given every 


| Opportanity to deolare your love. 


my ded wife’s Crristian name, and claimed | 


to be her brother who went to Australia, an 
O20 x200-out ne’er-do. wel), by the way.” 

“ T suppose you are quite certain the brother 
really died ?”’ 

“He died in my house, and I paid for 
his fanerel. Besides, had he been the trne 
Will Hez-iwood he would not have given a 
falee widrees, Whatever he wanted with us 
he gained st that interview, for be has never 
been near the house since,” 

Kenneth shook his head. He was moreim.- 
pressed by Mr, Nesherton’s story than he liked 
to confess. 

**T enppose he could not be any relation of 
Ivy's mother?” 

** When I met my first wife she was a gover: 
ness. She had been bronght up in an orphan 
asylum for officers’ daaghters. Her mother 
died »t her birth, and her father when ebe ws 
ten years old. She and hertwin brother were 
devotscly attached ; bat Wilk wae en ont and- 
outscump. He bad been adopted by a gentle- 
man, bus he never eettled to anything ; and 
at last, his patron wearied of hia follies, and 
shipped him to Australia. He spent every 
penny of his money before he had been there 
six mouths, worked his way home before the 


mast resched my house stricken with a 
mortei sickness, and died, nursed by his 
sister. Now, Mr, Martin, you will see the 


twins coa'd have no living relations !”’ 

** Cousins !"’ suggested Kenneth, 

‘TI ehoald say not. Captain Hazelwood lefo 
mo relations. or his daughter wonld not bave 
Deen scmitted into an orphan asylum,” 

* And hia wife?”’ 


| taking the earnestness of his manner. 
' god I both know she world. 


I should 
not have told you of this latter episode but for 
your confidences respecting Ivy.” 

“You do not mean that you cennect the 
prophetic lady with the pretended Mr. 
Hazelwood ? 

“I do; bat——”’ 

‘‘T think you are over anxious,” 

‘Listen, Martin!’ and #here was-no mia- 
* You 
I ask you, would 


, any women of wealth and refinement call npon 


a contributor to the ‘Poet's Corner’ in & 
drawing-room magazine to congratulate her on 


| her genius? No; the gist of the matter, the 


true object of the woman's visit, was in her 
last words, Bbe wants to injure Ivy, and 
thought she could do so by arousing Clara's 
jealousy.” 

“ Atany rate, sir, your remedy in this case 
is easy. Get the woman's address from Miss 


| Nesherton, and ask her point-blank what. she 


meant by her intrusion into your boase,; and 
insinustions against your daughter." 

Mr, Netherton looked blank. 

‘*T can’s get the address. . Clara refuses i'."’ 

“ Surely she dare not!" 

Thos pressed the unfortunate visitor ex- 
plained he had had a stormy scene ‘before 
leaving bome. Diatracted by a kind of super- 
ssitions fear for his child he bad spoken 
pilsinly to Clara, called the visitor a cheat 
#od impostor, and demanded her address. 

Clara replied she should not giveit. Already 
her bappiness was wrecked throngh Ivy's 


| treachery. 


It Mr. Netherton would undertake to send 
his daventer away from home“ antil Clara 
was pobiicly engaged to Kenneth Martin he 


' shonid have the address of the.anknown lady, 


but on no other condition. Stung for once 
ipto asserting himeelf Mr. Netberton refused, 
und told his step-daughter while she remained 


, in bis houee she should not receive any visitors 


*“} never heard anything about her save | 


that she was besnutifol. I have & miniature 
of her put away at home which I vaiue, be- 
cause it is the image of her daughter, My 
little ivy inherits the same aweet face,” 

“I think the man must have meant to try 
and +xtors’ money,” suggested Kenneth. 

_“ Yet he spoke rather of having money to 
give away.” 

_‘‘ As least. you have heard nothing more of 
him,’ ssid Kenneth, hopefully, ‘so we may 
conclude there is no danger.” 


he cid not know personally. Whereupon Clara 
went inso a fory, and said she would leave 
Jenwley gardens that very day ; and ber poor 
mother. worried to death between the contend- 


; iog parties, Was 80 ill the doctor had to besent 


for 


who promptly ordered her to bed, and 


| guve Misa Trevlyn a piece of his mind. 


. anxiety it would drive me mad! 


‘‘ Clara haa gone to her friends at Hastings, 
ani I cevoutly wish she'd stay there,” con. 
cluded Mr, Netherton ; ‘and I came here to 
see you, for I felt if I did not tell someone my 
I did. not 


| mean to say a word againat Clara, for, though 








ahe's @ tenmper, 1 have no donbé she world 
make you an excellent wife. To tell you the 
trath, we have hoped for daya you wonld 
‘speak out,’ end I think her mot 1 | 


oF ATK 


wers s: muoh disappointed as ehe was. when 
nothing came of your long téte-d tite last 
night.” 

‘Did Ivy think that—I mean, Gid aha be. 


lidve that I was in love with her sistcr ?"’ 

‘*T gannot say. She has often chacked 
Olive when the child was wishing you wouk 
take Clara away, and she told her once sho 
ought not to speak as though you werg 
engaged.”’ 

* How long will Miss Trevlyn stay away?" 

‘She said ‘for ever,’ but I have noticed 
that ‘ for ever’ generally means, with Clara, 
until ehe wants a change. Tois is not tha 
first time she has bidden us an eternal fare. 
well—after the laet she stayed away a for. 
night, if I remember rightly. If Hastings is 
dull she will be back in a week.”’ 

Kenneth devoutly hoped Heatings would 


/not be dull, and frankly said so. 


‘* Well,” observed Mr, Netherton, as ke 
rose to go, “I married for love myself, and I 
always made up my mind my children shouid 
do the same; and if Ivy Jikes you I won't 
deny it’s a very good match for her, bu’ you 
must excuse my saying I wish with all my 
hear$ your choices had fallen on Clara.” 

That evening Kenneth pleaded for Ivy's 
love, and the girl put her hand into his, con. 
fessing he was dear to her, Dat there was 
troubled look on her face which griéved him, 
and when he asked her what caused it, cha 
whispered she was sfraid—she thought Clars 
would be angry. 

‘*My dear child!” evied Kenneth, fondly, 
“won't you trust me? Won't you believ:, 
Ivy, that I never ia’ my life spoke a word of 
love to Clara Treviyn ?” 

“I never thought you cared for her,” replic? 
Ivy, gravely ; ‘‘ but she believed it firmly.” 

* Don’t you see, Tittle girl, she has no pow: 
to separate us? If Ciara Trevlyn makes your 
home here unhappy, Ivy, it will only be u 
reason for your coming'to me the sooner.” 

Ivy clings to him a httle closer. 

“JT could not bear to give you up, now! 
know you love me. Butoh, Kenneth ! Olsrs 
will try to partus, Iseem to know it—I fee! 
it here,” and the girl laid her hand upon her 
heart. 

“My darling, I hope and think you are 
mistaken. Miss Treviyn will find a richer 
suitor, and forget any favour she may have 
been disposed to show me; and, Ivy, f am sure 
of one thing—she never loved me. She may 
have thonght me & suitable husbend, bat she 
never cared for me; I do not think love is 11 
her nature.” 

Ivy looked up sadly. 

“ No—the Treviyns never 
hate, and hate biiterly.”’ 

‘s My dear, are you not hard on them? Mr:. 
D'Arcy, Clara’s aunt, struck me as @ Very 
kindhearted woman. I am certain she knew 
how to love.”’ 

“ Bot -she was not a Treviyn; she and 
Clara's father were only hbaifbrother aud 
sister. I have seen Mrs. D’Aroy, and | 
think her charming, bat the real Treviyn3 
can’t love. Look at Clara’s father!” 

‘*‘ What did he do?” P 

“He married mamma against her will, just 
because nothing else would save her parents 
from starving. Then he was so jealous that 
he left the guardianship of her child away 
from her, and made a will that if she married 
again ehe should forfeit every penny of her 
fortune. I know that he was a oruel, hard 
man.” 

“ Well, we are agreed that Clara never cared 
for me; and I really think, lvy, we have nc- 
thing to fear.”’ 

Ivy tighed. P 

“Lam frightened of Clara,’ she eaid, simply. 
“TI daresay it is foolish, but I can't help it.” | 

Mr. Netherton gave them bia blessing wilt 
the tears in his eyes. He told Kenneth ther? 
was no one he would sooner have traeted with 
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his child, and that to have Ivy’s future settled 
was & weigat off his miad, bat the young man 
saw clearly he dreaded the task of telling his 
stepdaughter, 

From that night forward every hour of 
Kenueth’s Ieisure was spent in Crawley- 
gardens. He rather feared Mra Netherton 
would resent his non-appreciation of Clara; 
put the geatle lady congratdlated him very 
kindly on his choice, 

“Tyy is a dear Htfle thing, and will make 

on a good wife, Mr. Martin! ” 

Never by word oy look did she allude to her 
own child ; and Kénuseth#oon discovered that 
Miss Tréviyn had not @ondescended to inform 
the family of her-address at Hastings, and 
so they could tot Write to tell her of the 
engagement. It really scerhed this time as 
thongh Cleta’s ‘fer ever” was to be of 
something tre than its usual length, for the 
days passéd'6n, atid no news came of hér. 

Kennett’s wedding was fixed for the firat of 
June. ee a and sheérfally 
until, one “afte in May, as he ‘tirned 
into his ‘chambets for a hasty toilét before 





starting ‘fo °s) the evening “with his 
betrothed; s telépramowas put into his hands, 
The sender was’ e Maitland, ‘#hd it ran 
az follows;— 


“ Comeatotte, Oluc found!” 

Kennéth s0thd’ nt ‘hesitate. Friendship, 
promises and pratitade salied him to Boving- 
tov. He wrdte-n hatitied line of explariation 
to Ivy; ftid lett Hisn@on, eager to hear what 
light had “be6n thréWn on the Thornton 
tragedy, But yet with a strange, blank feeling 


of tion ht his heart for hia first parting 
with His gentle betrothed. 
OHAPTER XX. 


Dz. Storr had not been mistaken when he 
said that. at the very least, it would be a 
month before Mrs. Cockles’ mysterious lodger 
recovered from her terrible illness. It was 
ail that and more before she was convalescent ; 
bat in the meanwhile the dootor and his wife 
never wearied in the Kindly intérest they 
fels for her, Der. Slots had tried to maka 
Mra, Cockles see her Own fnierést, and pot 
undertake a very suxious task; bot when he 
found her firm he told his wife théey mtst 
“see her through it,” which meant that his 
own skill and all the nourishing food that 
could be required Were to bo at ‘the girl's 
disposal. 

When his wife came horse aiid told him of 

the strange Giscovéry in ‘he trank brought 
with the sick girl to Pilkiiipton-square the 
doctor looked unusually grave. 
_“Ihope Mrs, Cockles has not mentioned 
it to anyone?” he said, thonghtfully. ‘' The 
matier ought to be kept secret until that 
poor girl is able to be questioned.” 

“Mrs, Coékles is a vety pradent woman. 
She is going to hold her tongue. She put 
she things back in the box, and locked it up 
again, Sbe means to ask you to keep the 
key. She is so afraid when the poor girl gets 
better she might open it‘saddenly, and havea 
shock, Dick, I wish you would tell me what 
you think about it, I never heard of sny- 
thing so mysterious in my life.” 

“TI think there has been foul play, Mary. 
Moat probably that poor girl was meant never 
to recover from the drugs administered to her 
before she came to Mrs. Cookles.” 

" Mh why send those awfal things in her 
ox?" 

“ Because anyone having tuch things wonld 
be most anxious-to get rid of them, and this 
presented a good opportunity. If she never 
recovered consciousness, and people did not 
Understand that ehe was victim instead of 
sinner, the inference would bé. that Khe put 
those things in her box to conceal a arime she 
had-committed.” 

‘‘T am sure she.is a lady.” 

The dootor smiled. 

‘Most people are ladies nowadays, I will 


tell you something more, She is of gentle! ‘Oh! tell mo,” pleaded Kitty, “ whe killed 
blood, and she comes from the country.” j my mother? She never did it herself. F won't 
‘“No, Dick. Her ulster has the name of a | believe that!" 


London shop.” ‘Nor did the jary, They retnrne? a vardiot 


f 
‘Bought in a harry, no doubt. Sheisfromjot wilfal murder sgainsh some person or 
the country, Mary.” ;persons unknown. Not ® single arrest has 
‘* How cav you tell?” ibeen made, Your father bas goro abroad, 


He smiled. j and the matter seems likely to be added to the 
‘* Because the man who broughi ber to Mrs, | long liet of those unpunished crimes one meets 
Cockies, and represented himself as her every year.” 
father, tried so hard to give her the appear. ‘*And Vere—he wag moihor’s darling. Oh! 
ance of a Londoner. All her outer things | how did he bear ii?’ 
are new, and jast suchas would be worn by! Dr. Siots 4id not mean to enter iato that 
girls of her supposed class in London; bat) part of the question, for he knew he could tell 
he forgot a few details, Her stockings are | her nothing hopefal. 
Plack silk. Hername is embroidered on her | “If you are the missing daughter of whose 


‘handkerchief in satin stiteh, and her boots, | disappearance such a mystery has besa made 


st a — fre-not too thin for | — I not telegraph to your father?’ 
‘Counter Wear. nolets Team very much mis-; ‘Oh, no! I Gonld not bear it," 
taken the poor'girl was ‘someone’ in alittle; ‘‘My dear, will you tell us how you came 
raral village; Bet enemy's echome was to here? We know nothing but the vérsion 
Change Ker ittoGiie of a crowd of London | published in the newspapers that yon léfs The 
toilérs ; but he f6kgot the féw details I have | Syoamores ons night at seven, aud have never 
méntionéd.” | been geen since. Both the lodge-keepéra swore 
* Deaw hér clothes, but I-never noticed all ' you never passed through the gates.” 
that. Dick, Pouteally cughfto have been a ‘No. I had not got to the Lodge when I 
detective.” : met aestranger. He told me he had witnessed 
“FE should advértice at onos, Mary. I believe | my mother's murder, and that if 1 wonld go 
the'slue we have Would be quite sufficient to! with him to where @ dying man was, waiting 
lead'to-hér fdeatity ; Bat till Hie is herself and to make his confesvion, I should have ample 
o&n tell us Who is friend and Who is foe, 1; proofs that my dear mothor never took her 
won't risk i¢.”’ own life. You don’t know the agony is had 
“ Bite. YOu think the advertivement might | been to me to hear the whisper she had killed 
only lead in rétt6ring her to Mr. ‘Andrews’ herself. I believe I would have given tly own 
instead of herown friends. Dick, do you life jnst to clear her memory, and so I went 
thisk her mother is alive? Tt mde my heart! with the stranger willingly. He saia the 
aobé'to hear Hér-ask for her.” | murderer was-at a cdttage three miles off, and 
“Poor child! I should like to have the he could drive me thére, and then leave me at 


tho 


hafdling of that man Andrews.” 

‘*T wonder if he knows?” 

‘That she is alive? Of course he doss, 
and probably hates Mrs. Cockles pretty | 
thoroughly for her charity.” H 

It came at last—the day those good Samari- | 
fans had so eagerly looked forward to. Tho! 
invalid had eafely paseed the crisis, and was | 
outof danger. The fever light had died ont. 
of her eyes, and she was conscious of what was | 
going on around her. 

“Do speak to her, sir,” implored Mrs. | 
Cockles, ons morbing when Dri Slott sppeared | 
for his neual visit. ‘‘ She's quite herself, and . 
she seems Ecared té’death.” 


(the Viearage’ afterwards. He lifted me over 
the ferite, beoaute his carriage was waiting in 
the lane, and it would save co much time.” 

“Who was if?’ demanced De. Slots. 
‘““My dear, the man must have been o 
Villain!” 

‘* He looked very old,” said Kitty, trembling. 
‘Be was dressed like a clergyman, and had 
a long, whites beard. He stooped, and seemed 
very feeble. I remember thinking it was odd 
he could lift me so easily over the fence.” 

‘' And then?” 

“I remember nothing more,” said Kitty, 
faintly. “ He helped me into the carriage, 
land we drove off. It wag close, and amels very 


And, indeed, the girl's face'was fall of terror strong of some odd kind of soent, I though+. I 
as phe tarnéd to greet the’ doctor with a remomber I felt as though things were s vim- 
pitéous prayer. | ming round and round with me, and then «iI 

“Oh, fir, do ‘sesd ‘me hore. Don’t let was one biank,”’ d 
him fiad me. Indeed, 1am not mad!” {| And she could tellthem nothing more. She 

“No, Of course not,” ssid Dr: Siott. “You had a dim remembrance of a bedroom in 
aréassune as Tam ; but, my poorchild, yon bave | Londen, aida woman standing over her-and 
been in bad hahds, atid had a natrow ercape, | moking her drink wine; but ahe could recall 
Do you feel well enough this morning to-tell | pothing plainly from ‘the moment of oblivion 
us comething of your history ? It is more than | in the carriage to herawaking at Mrs, Cookles. 





@ month since you were brought here, and | 
Mrs. Cockles and I know nothing of you: 
except that'your name is ‘ Kitty!’"’ i 

“I'd truss her face that she’s as good as she 
is pretty,” said the landlady, kindly; ‘but 
for your own sake, missie, and the sakes of 
them who may be sorrowing for you all thia 
time, I'd like to know what brought you to 
the pass yon were in when you came here?” 

“Ts it really a month ago? Oh, my poor 
Claude! He will think me dead !” 

‘*My Gear child, whoever you wish to ses 
shall be telegraphed for to-day. So try and 
tell me all that troubles you?” 

Kitty Thornton looked into his face and 
trusted him, She began her sad little story 
—beginning from the night of ‘her mother's 
murder. 

“I puppose it was wrong,” said the child, 
badly ; ‘but I felt that paps didn’t feel things 
as I did, &nd I had made up my mind to 
leave him. Iwas going to meet Clande at 
the Vicarage that night, and I had made up 
my mind to. ask Mrs. Bolton to les me stay 
with her until my brother came home.’’ 


‘My dear,” eaid Dr. Slott, kindly, ‘‘I oan 
spare you alittle of the story. The Bovirgton 


Dr. Slott, who had a cisar head and qaick 


| judgment, deoided ‘that she was ptobably 


driven to a station some distance from 
Bovington, and brought to London by the 
night mail. 

Bhe must hive epent two days before 
coming to Pilkington-strect, unless her kid- 
napper and Mr, Andrews were two distinct 
persone, since Andrews called on Mre. 
Cookles the night’ before he brought hia pre- 
tended daughter, so that he could not have 
been in Yorkshire under the disguise of a 
clergyman. On the other hand, if there were 
two men in the atrocious plot, Kisty might 
have come to Pilkington-square within a few 
hours of reaching London. 

It was the girl herself who solved the doubt. 

“TI lefs The Syoamores-on a Thoreday. I 
cannot be mistaken, because it was the day 
‘after my mother’s’ death.” 

‘“And you came here on a Saturday!" re- 
tayned Mrs. Cookles, ‘‘so it’s as visin as 
lipht there’s but one man in it. Your old 
clergymen, missie, and the conchiman Andrews 
fg ope and the same; and it I've a right to 
opinion I'd ay it's moet likely he Billed your 
mother !”’ 





Tragedy was @ nine days’ wonder, and your 
own disappearance its chisf mystery.” 


Dr. ‘Blott ‘looked at her strangely. He 


‘ feared'ehe was going to refer to the trunk and 
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['' PLEASE, SiR, A STRANGE GENTLEMAN SAYS BE'S BROUGHT MISS THORNTON HOME!" THE PARLOUR MAID BAD. } 


its terrible contents, but he had misjudged 
ber. 

The widow was too careful of the girl she 
bec nursed back from the gates of death to 
riek giving her such a chock, 

Kitty tarned to Mra. Cocklea with a faint 
anaile, ; 

* You have saved my life. Claude will 
thank you better than I can.” 

*‘ My dear, I think the sooner Mr, Maitland 
puts a gold ring on your finger the better,” 
said the widow, quietly. ‘' There be good 
husbands as well as bad ones; and though 
matrimony is a venture, I think, in your case, 
id risk it. You're much too young and 
pretty to go roaming about the world alone.” 

We can’t be married,” caid Kitty, sadly. 
‘‘ My father refused his consent, and I am not 
of age.” 

** Mr, Thornton is abroad, and noone knows 
hia address,” said Dr. Slots, shrewdly. “I 
think, Miss Kitty, that if‘ your banns were 
read in your own parish church at home Dr. 
Bolton could marry you to Mr. Maitland 
with perfect legality, provided the Squire did 
not appear to forbid the ceremony before it 
was finished.” 

Bat there came a strange, wistfal look into 
the girl's face, 

* Claude may not want me now.” 

** Then he’s an idiot !"’ retorted the doctor, 
heartily. ‘But whatever makes you think 
a0?” 

‘* Don't you know they said my mother was 
mad, and insanity is sometimes hereditary.” 

*: Nonsense ?”’ retorted Dr. Slots. “I tell 
you what, Miss Thornton, we won’t. trast to 
jetter or telegram! You get better. and ina 
cay or to I'll take you down to Yorkshire 
myecelf.” 

* Law, sir,” interposed Mrs, Cockles, “she 
won't be fit for that journey for weeks!" 

“I think she will,” replied the doctor. 

He sent his wife round that very afternoon. 

Mary Slott had represented to him that the 





garb chosen for the rile of ® coachman’s 
daughter was not a fitting attire for Miss 
Thornton to travel home in. 

Mrs, Slott possessed a ready tact, and great 
powers of persuasion. In half-an-hour she 


, bad prevailed on Kitty to let her buy what. 


ever she thought necessary ; and the next day 
she insisted on taking the girl for a short 
drive, that she might feel the sweet spring 
sunsbine, and then Kitty opened her beart to 
this new friend, and confessed how much she 
dreaded going home. 

“Tt never can seem like home sgain with- 
out mother ; and, you know, everyone at Bov- 
ington believes me dead! Is will be just as 
though I had come back from the grave.” 

** Think of Mr, Maitland,” said Mary, cheer- 
fally. ‘‘ You must be very hard-hearted if 
you wish to keep him longer in suspense.” 

“IT don’t want him to marry me out of 
pity, jast because he thinks I have no one to 
take care of me.” 

‘He shall not do that,’ promised Mary, 
reacsuringly. ‘‘ You are one of Diek’s pet 
patients, and I will give him strict injunctions 
to bring you back to me if Mr. Maitland does 
not seem fully to appreciate you.” 

Kitty gave her hand an affectionate 
Fqueeze, 

‘** How good you are tome!" 

‘Dear, I venture to prophecy you won't 
come back, but, if you do,I will make you 
very welcome. My heart went out to you, 
Kitty, when I saw you first tossing in the 
terrors of fever, and calling for your mother. 
I never read or heard & story s0 strange as 
yours ; bat I do hope now the dark clouds will 
roll away, and happiness return to you.” 

Kitty's eyes were full of tears. 

‘It all began with Miss Bovington’s death, 
I never had a trouble in my life unti! papa 
quarrelled with Claude about her will, and 
forbid him the house,” 

‘* When was that?" 

‘* Not six months ago. But troubles have 





come thick and fast since. First, Marguerite 
Bovington was quartered on us, then my cear 
mother was killed, and I was lured away the 
very day after.” 2 

‘Cheer up, Kitty! I fancy Mr. Maitland 
will be too delighted to see you to scold you. 
But, really, dear, you don’t pay him a com- 
pliment by doubting his love.” 

Two days afterwards when Claude, who 
was & favourite guest at the Vicarage, sat at 
dinner with the Boltons, the parlour-maid 
entered with a perplexed face. 

‘* Please, sir, there’s a strange gentleman. 
He says he’s brought Miss Thornton home, 
and——” 

The sentence was never finished. The three 
seated at the table rusbed into the hall. 

Clande took his darling in bis arms and 
gathered her to his heart in a passionate 
embrace. The Vicar and his wife, after 
wringing Dr. Slott’s hand till it fairly ached, 
dragged him into the dining-room and insieted 
on bis sharing their repast, 

The next day the telegram was dispatched to 
Kenneth, for Dr. Slots had brought down 
with him the leather trank whose terrible con- 
tenta Kitty had never even suspected, and it 
was thought desirable that the barrister 
should be present at the opening. As to Miss 
Thornton’s future, the Vicar improved oD 
Dr. Slott’s suggestion, and advised a epecial 
license, as no one could answer for the Squire 8 
movements, and any day might bring him 
home, when his caprice would again part 
Claude and his lady love. 


(To be continued.) 








‘“'Tarz moss” is the latest substance adopted 
by horse collar-makers to stuff their collaré 
with. It should be stated, however, that it 16 
® peculiar sort of moss found only in the South- 
ern States of America, whieh bas been long 
used for mattresses, &o, 
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[ADRIEL SAW A MOST PESFEOT VISION OF BEAUTY BEFORE HER!] © 


CHIUD ADRIEL. 


ee 


CHAPTER I.- 


“T REALLY see no reason why Adriel shonld 
not go,” said Miss Aurora Vinter. ‘‘ After 
all. they are her mother’s people, and the 
visit need not*be an expensive one. Of course 
the child must have one or two new gowns, 
but I think we are able to afford those with- 
out pinching” 

If she goes,’’ Miss Biddy remarked, almost 
in tears, ‘‘she will come back to us wholly 
epoiled for our guiet life—that is, if she ever 
returns at all, for of course some man will 
fall in love with her pretty face, and steal her 
heart from us,” 

Miss Aurora leaned forward, and, laying 
one hand upon her sister's, eaid,— 

“ Aren't you doubting the child’s goodness 
and love when you speak so? And do you 
know, Biddy dear, I would be glad to see her 
safe in some kind man’s keeping. She will be 
all alone when we are gone; and have we 
found single blessedness £0 very alluring ? ” 

The plain, kind face was full of sisterly 
compassion as she spoke, and Biddy, who was 
always the most impulsive of the two, threw 
her arme about her sister’s neck, crying,— 

“T am o eelfish old woman, as well as & 
foolish one, Let it be as you wieb, Aurora, 
but all the sunshine will go out of the house 
with Adriel,” 

“Bat if it is for her happiness you will 
gladly live in the shade awhile?" 

“Yes, sister, yes; we will think of her 
first. Heaven bless her!” 

“ Very well, dear. It now remains for us 
to tell her what this letter contains,” laying 
one shapely hand upon an envelope adorned 
With a coronet, ‘I wonder how she will take 
the news?” 





And then both sisters sat cilent awhile, each | notice of her grandchild; then, whether it 
busy with her own thoughts, and the only } was because some acquaintance had seen and 
sound in the room was the olicking of their ; remarked on the girl’s pretty face, or that she 


ae as they knitted as though for dear 
ife. 

They were homely-looking women, although 
they bore the stamp of good birth. They 
never could have been pretty, even in early 
youth ; but their hearts were hearts of gold, 
and a man might well have esteemed himself 
fortunate to have won either sister. 

But men mostly prefer the glittering dross 
to the pure metal, and so it came about no 
man had ever sought them, ever cared to 
linger by their side, to whisper pretty nothings 
or ardent lovs- vows in the tender gloaming. 

Miss Aurora was now forty, Biddy thirty- 
eight, whilst their father, had he lived until 
the opening of our story, would have been 
sixty-five. The professor’s wife had been 
dead years and years before he contracted his 
second marriage with the almost penniless 
Miss Sandilands, to the great surprise and 
anger of her family. The lady was a belle, 
beautifal, amiable, young ; but she preferred 
the elderly professor to all her admirers, and 
from the day of hor marriage, her mother, 
Lady Sandilands, never saw or spoke with 
her again. Bat the Professor’s daughter's, 
young women then, but still a little older 
than his bride, took her into their warm 
hearts, loved her, made much of her, and for 
twelve, short, happy months, Gertrode Vinter 
lived in Paradise. 

Then her baby was born, and its birth cost 
the young mother her life. The Professor did 
not long survive his darling. 

Bat the little one never missed a mother's 
care, or ® mother’s love, her step-sisters being 
passionately devoted to her. And agshe grew 
up they lavished upon her all the pent-up 
love and tenderness of their true, womanly 
hearts. 

Adriel was eighteen now, and in all her 
little life Lady Sandilands had taken no 


d 





was growing old, and the cruel treatment that 
she had accorded her daughter weighed heavily 
upon her conscience, she wrote, inviting the 
girl to spend the ensuing season with her, 
promising to advance her interests in every 
way. 

"And we both know what that means,’’ 
poor Biddy had said, bitterly. ‘She will 
try to make our darling as selfish and worldly 
“as herself, and compel her to marry money, 
and not for love. How dare she write us, after 
thess long years of silence?” 

And although in the end she yislded to 
Aurora’s persuasions, in secret she fumed and 
fretted over Lady Sandiland's audacity ; and 
so fer ag her gentle nature would permit, hated 
her for her old enmity towards the dear, dead 
father, and her cruel avoidance of his pretty 
young bride. 

The eldest Miss Sandilands had been & 
woman after her mother’s own heart, and had 
done her duty by msrrying a wealthy railway 
contractor, whom, privately, she detested. 

She, too, had long been dead; she, too, had 
left an only daughter, who, when her father 
joined the great majority, found herself one 
of the greatest heiresees in 6 ° 

She resided with her grandmother, and was 
the only creature in the world who dared run 
counter to Lady Sandilande’ wishes and com- 
mands. At twenty, Vera Garland was a hand- 
some, imperious, wilfal woman, with many & 
lover sighing at her feet, but as yet, she would 
have none of them. 

“TI hope,” said Miss Biddy, after a long 
silence, during which she had thought of all 
these things, ‘‘I hope Miss Garland is nice, 
so that she will be a pleasant companion for 
Adriel ; but I am afraid heiresses are likely to 
be spoiled by flattery.” 

* Biddy,” said her sister, ‘' it appears to me 
you are bent upon taking a dark view of 
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kind.” 

The rebuke was uttersd in the mildest of 
tones, aud accompanied by the moat effection- 
ate express bat it q enodued Biddy. 

“ZT am a nasty, disagreeable, nncharitable 
woman,” she began, and then, by common 
sonsent, they were silent as a sweet, high voice 
clefé' the air,— 

‘¢ Alone in the garden I ery in my pain, 
Oh, bloom again, roses ; oh, Jove, come again! ” 


And then in the doorway sppeared a slim, 
white-robed figare, with Hands flower. filled ; 
and the sweet, sad song died ont as the dark 
eyes rested on the troubled faces of the spin- 
eter sisters. 

The girl came hurriedly forward, and toers- 
— flowers upon the table said, imperi- 
outly.— 

“What has happened? What has gone 
awry? You msay"As well confess at once, 
SOeANSS evasion is fRless with me,” and-eeat- 
aoe upon ‘the edge of the table she 
wa for Aurora to speak. 

‘ONsthing is w¥6bg, dear Ghild,” the eldest 
inter’ @aid; ” pleasant has 
Happeted. Lady Seridiidiits has written 
dnvitihg you to spend the Beadon at Palace- 
gardens with hereelf-arid your doutin, Miss 
Gsrland.” 

A‘riel's fair’ young fave darkened, and’ the 
devel brows contracted. 

‘Phe “night fave spared ~hereel! ‘the 
trowbic,/"8he said) quickly, ‘' Pum not goiBg. 
I wondtr sfc is wot-ashamied to suggest 
a thing ster all these years |” 

Biddy smile@&pprovingly ; bat Avtéra, who 
was intent upod doing what she bélicved her 
daty, remarired,— 

“| think you ought to go, Adriel. Lady 
Sandilands is anold worten, #hd-her wishes 
should be studied as far as possible, Then, 
too, you are her own grandobild.”’ 

“l’m not proud of the relationship!” 
retorted Adriel, for she waa a young lady of 
considerable character, ‘‘'and I don’t choose 
toacknowledgeit. Oonsider the subject closed, 
Aurora.” 

Here Biddy so far forgot herself as to 
faintly clap her+hantis in-epproval of Adriel’s 
sentiments, but Miss Vinter said, qdiokly,— 

* For shame, Biddy! You should ‘not 
enosursge the child in her rebellion, Oome, 
pit beside me, Adriel.” 

‘And listen awhile to rayson?”’ sung’the 
gir), defiantly; butshe sank intoa peat beside 
Aurora, and ‘put‘an arm ‘about her square 
waist. 

“ Yes, I want you to be both reasonable ahd 
dbedient. It ismy wish youshould join Lady 
Sandilands as soon as possible.’’ 

‘*Tnat is avery polite way of saying you 
are tired of me at last,” Adriel answered, 
swiftly. “ I'd be open and tell the trath, and 
*othing bat the trath, were I you!" 

Toen seeing Aurora’s pained look she 
relented and inpetuously throwing her army 
about her neok kissed her right heurtily. 

“T didn’t mrean it, dear! I didn’t mean it! 
Bab I con’t want to leave you, and [ won't. 
No, not for fifty grandmothers! ’’ 

Here Miss Biddy sgsin mormured her 
approval, and was agrin suppreseed, 

* Pthiok, dear,” said her sister, ‘you for- 
get that it is your mother’s mother who asks 
this thing of you, and whe is entitled to some 
consid eration you.”’ 

“I fail to vee that. She despised and 
ignored my father. She treated my mother 
ehamefully, and ¢ver since Iwas born she has 
systematically avoided you—you, my own 
dear sisters, the best and‘ dearest women in 
the world. Give me her letter,"’ 


Biddy ‘paesed: the offenting note to her, ands 


with heightening colour and curving lip 
Adriel read aloud, in a drawling tone, — 
‘‘Leady Sandilands «presents her compli- 
ments to the Misses Vinter,‘and begs #hat 
they will allow their young sister to spend the 
remsinder of the season at Palace-gardens, 
Lady Sandilands ventures to eay that Misa 





visit, and that the soviety of her cousin, Misa 
Garland, will greatly sid in perfecting her in| 
ali the little details of a lady's education 
Lady Sandilands will be obliged by en early 
reply.” 

“I shall not go,” Adriel said again, as she 
tossed the note aside, “so you may write her 
ladyship to that effect, Aurora.”’ 

‘* My dear, you are young and impetuons, 
and just now being sheltered by our love, and 
happy in our simple home, you are content. 
Bat you would fet always be so. You are 
clevetér and brightér than we are, and you 
Want a faller life.” 

‘*T don’t want anything you are not té 
share, you darlings!” 

‘* Bat thitk, Adricl, child, we'are so many 
years older¥han you. In thecontte of natute 
‘we must @ie first.’’ 

© Fiddt@ttioks and frying-pana! You siws 

of elves as old'‘women, @fid I won 

w it, hy, you are tiot mush Older than 
fiamma Would be if she had fivéd, afd I 
i ean Wink of her but as young ‘wiid 
Lb ir.’' 

“She Was bbth, dear, and the di¢d in the 
flash of yotthand joy. Dear, I think Biddy 
emaid I have-always strivén toteach you love 
)-#Hd revereriée for your dear mother, to liveas 
“ge Would wish——” 

“ Oh, indted,'and indtéd you have!’’ the 
girl interrupted. 

Well, then, Get me tell you this. Iam 


, Gaite site that wére she fi ‘ ph 
Firs 'Go to ety btner, tooey poe 


: “the past.’ She Was never sére or 
sorry sews y Ban ‘or Mrs. Gar. 
land, averse t Lo ot 


one 
them, although Pam quite céttiin: their eold- 
nses Olou@éd “her Otherwise “wl6daléss life. 
And when she lay @yitig, #46 ea1d, ‘I hope, 
one day, mamma will give baby the love she 
never gave to me, and that my liétle girl will 





be her greatest comfort and support.’ ”’ 

Adriel sat with Gowncast eyes; her face 
was flashed and her lips quivered a little, but 
she did not speak, only it was evident to 
Biddy that she was gradually yiclding to 
Anrora’s eloquence. 

‘And even with her last breath, as she 
committed you to your father’s care, she 
said, ‘Jasper, if ever my mother wishes to 
wee the child, you will not refuse her that 
request? and he answered, ‘No,’ Now, my 
darting, what'will you'do?” 

The girl rose, and, walking to a ‘window, 
stood looking out through a mist of tears. 
Prevently she Baid, chokingly,— 

“Twill go; bat it is under protest, and I 
will revenge myself by hating my grand. 
mother with sll my heart. There, you need 
not begin to scold, Aurora, for on this enbject 
I will nos be scolded; and Vil bs as disagree- 
able as the days are long, when once I am 
at Palace:gardens,”’ and with that she rdshed 
upstairs, and in her own room indulged in a 
stormy burst of tears. 

She had hardly regained her calmness when 
Biddy appeared, and sitting monrnofally on the 
bedside, began her dolorous complaint. 

“I wish you were not going, Adriel. 
You'll never be quite’ the same to us. Your 
fine relations will teach you to despise us as 
they do!"’ 

“Tf you say another word like that,’’ oried 
A@rie!l, hotly, ‘I'll never forgive you, and I 
vow I won’é go, even if Aurora tries to drag 
mé there! Despise you! Ob, you old stupid!” 

‘*Yes,"" says Biddy, meekly, “I know I 
am stupid, I always was; bot in worldly 
matters I am wiser than you" (the good soul 
was as ignorant of such things as a baby). 
‘And there is another danger for you, of 
which Aurora, with all her wisdom, is quite 
careless.” 

“And that?” 
guidly. 

“You are sure to have lovers, and with 


questioned Adriel, lan- 





only Lady Sandilands to guide your choice I 


ev2rything to-day; and it is neither right nor ! Adriel Vinter will derive benefit from such 8 


e 





Despite her recent tears and present anxiety 
the girl langhed merrily, 
“Tf Iam so nnluckly as to bave lovers J’j] 


know how to treat them,” she said lightly 
‘‘T meen to live and die an old maid,’ 
“Ah, dear, you'll not say so always, 


Love is often a curse, but more often a blese- 
ing, and an old maid's life is bat a sad thing 
at best.’’ 
Adric! sat up, and stared at her with wide 
eyes. 
“ Biddy,” she said, solemnly, “ tell mo the 
truth. Was there anyone you éver loved better 
than Aurora o7'ms?” 
Biddy's saltéw face flushed ‘erimgon, but 
Phe'vaid, bravely,— 

iti 


” 


“And he dié@? Oh, my poor Biddy!" 


with. genuins 


pity. 
*' No; dear; ~~ somebody elae. He 


Pnever kiit@w or-csréd to know that I doved 
¢ | hit. 


I“Gon’t beliéve he ever-gave “Me a 
peinieniiiy, ianeaae ri plaix aud stipid,” 
pat } tig = 1 thiak I could love 
moré t¥nly, mote fondly, titi ‘imany a pretty 
and 6lvér Woman.” 
“ Pddr Biddy kt poor Biddy | wid he—the— 
the man you léved" (loweritg “her voice) 
“Hitst Have been blind to any Other 
‘woman to. you. Why, you dear,’ you dear, 
very night, whtn I say my prayéts, I*¥hank 
Heaven for my two good atid lovely sisters— 
for you a¥é‘good— and to me you Will always 
pe lovely,” and whearty kiss vealed the truth 
of the girl's words. 


GHAPTER I). 
Dusvite ‘her very amced ‘Gbjeotion to 
tho - proposéd vieis 1 wae too thoroughly 
human not to take a very hearty interest in 
the pretty new gowns her sisters provided. 
There was a white ganzy one for evening. 
wear, with crimson ribbons snd # dainty 
whits fan, on which Mies Aurora,’ who was 
clever with her brush, had painted a cluster 
of crimson roses. Then there was a neat grey 
ocstame for walking, and a pale pink tea- 
gown. 
The sisters were not rich, and Adriel knew 
they were denying themselves many things 80 
that she, their darling, might go bravely 
dressed, and in her passionate gratitude hung 
about them half crying.and wholly. loving. 
All her modest wardrobe was overhanled 
and renovated, and at the close of a fertnight 
Adriel was declared ready for her journey. 
‘‘ My dear,” Biddy said, “‘ don’t esk.me to 
go to the station with you. I’d bs sure to 
make a spectacle of myself. I am-not 80 
strong-minded as. Aurora." 
So the girl kissed and embraced ber in the 
little ball, and mingled her tears with poor 
Biddy's. She had never fets home . before, 
never slept under any other roof, and this 
parting, for a few weeks only, was an awfal 
wrench. 

** Ave you ready?" Mies Anrora asked, with 
a fine assumption of severity. ‘‘ For shame, 
Biddy, so #0 upset her, Come, Adriel." 

‘*Good- bye, dear Biddy. I'll write you 
every day—and—and—oh! I wish I were 
not going!” and then Aurora hurried her 
away and into the hired fly, with its wretched 
apology for a horse. 

Miae Vinter bore herself bravely whilst she 
took Adrie!'s ticket, and looked after -the safe 
disposal of her luggage. She even -gave n0 
sign of emotion as she kissed the girl, and saw 
hor eomfortably settied m her compartment. 
Bat when the bell rang,-and all iste - pss- 
sengers came rushing up the platform, her 
lips twitched ominonsly,-and her eyes filled 
with sudden, irrepressible tears. 

‘* Good-bye, Adriel,’’ she sobbed. 
forget us!” 

» And when the train steamed. out of the 
station the poor, lonely old maid stood watob- 
ing it, wholly unoconecions shat tears were 
atreaming down her faded cheeke. And-when 
she could see it no longer, she turned away, 


‘Do not 





am afraid you may chodee’wrdngly.”’ 


weeping sorely and quite unaware that she 
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She bad never been go bravely dressed, and 
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wasaffotding smatement tos porter and two } sie had yet to learn how very simple her toilet 


iddy virls, 

it seemed to Her all the light and joy had 
ne ous of her life with “child Adriel's” 
ing—vheat sho mever could be glad or con 
rent again. 

Poor'cld maids! 

we. Bhe was their pride and delight, “and 
we have lost her,” sobbed Biddy, clinging to 
Aurora, and Aurora’ had never a word to say. 

That night, hand-in:- hand, they stood be- 
side Adriei’s bed and spoke of ‘her in lowered 

eunes "as onespests of those who have gone 
vefore; and every day they placed fresh 
dowers upon her table, and oarefaliy tended 
tbe plants in her window box, They even 
offered up their timple, heartfelt petitions 
nneeling by her bed, and “child Adriel’s"’ 
room became & sacred place to them. 

Tt was ridioulous, of course, bat it was 
infinitely pathetio, 

My heart yearns over those two grey, 
tonely, simple women, living out their duil, 
neutraltinted lives, and pining for the sight 
of their darling’s ‘bright face and soft, dark 
eyes, the sound of her happy daughter. 

Throvghont her tedious journey Adricl 
never shed a‘tear. She was going to relatives 
she ‘had ‘reason to believe were bard and 
onsymypatheric, and was toc proud to show 
them all what this parting from home meant 
torher. 

A bright flash burned on cither cheek, and ' 
her lips were set hard to keep back the gobs 
shat were so fain to break from them. 

A handsomely-appointed carriage awaited 
ker, and @ dignified footman led the way to 
it; but neither her grandmother nor cousin 
had thought it necessary to meet her, and ber 
heart grew harder yet against them, 

The drive from the station was a short one, 
and on-alighting another pompous servant * 
ushered ber into Lady Sandilands’ presence. 

She was already dressed for dinner, looking 
very bandsome in a rich cap of Spanish lace, 
a black ‘moiré-velvet gown trimmed with jet 
and Jace, with a train of black moiré lived 
with grey. 

Casting one swift, scrutinising glance at 
the girl she rose, and stooping over her kissed 
her brow, saying in a voice slightly shaken by 
ome repressed emotion,— 

“You are like your mother. She was a 
beautiful girl, I hope your visit will -be a 
pleasant one, Dart, my maid, shall attend to 
you this evening. To-morrow we will make 
come other arrangement for your comfort.” 

“I em unacoustomed to a maid, Lady 
Sandilands,” said the girl. 

“You must not call me that. 
grandmother!" 

“ Bas you forgot that fact ‘so long ‘that I 
have forgotten it too,” Adriel answered, fecl- 
ing very rebellious and angry. 

Just for a moment her ladyship looked 
affronted, then her handsome face softened, 
and laying one still beautifal hand upon the 
giri’s shoulder, she said,— 

‘Let bygones be bygones, Adriel; and for 
your mother's sake try to forget-s!! shat seems 
cruel in my past conduct, and remrember that 
I had my child’s interésts at heart when I 
acted as I did. There, I will say no more. 
Perhaps, when you know me well you will 
like me better; but I muet insist that you 
give me my proper title. Yes, Dart, Miss 
Vinter is ready for you;’’ and with that she 
dismissed the half-repentant, half-angry girl 
from her presence. 

Dart, who was an artiste in her way, was 
dclighted with her new subject. Here was 
proper material upon which to work, she 
thoughé, as she plaited the luxuriant chestnat 
al and coiled it about the small shapely 

ead. 

How pretty the girl was! What ‘soft, kind 
eyes she had! And then she spoke «so gently 
and was so considerate, so wishfal to save the 
already wearied maid any unnecessary trouble. 
_ &ad when all-was finished Adriel felt an 
Innocent, girlish delight in her own appearence. 


& 


I am your 


| 


Tuey had noone elisa to } 





i; Wsiere Lady Sandifands ° 





would appear in her grandmother's fashion- 
adie circle, 

Dart conducted her to the drawing-room, 
as stillalons. Bas 
before either could exchanges a word the rustl- 
ine of silken parments was heard, wod, turniog 
swiftly, Adriel saw the moat perfect vision of 
beauty before her—a girl of some twenty 
years, tall, and magnificently proportioned, 
with a beantifal dark face, and great black 
eyes. 

One splendid diamond star blazed in the 
masses of raven hair, and round her throat 
and wrists ; at her breast the same precious 
stones cast out a hundred flashing lights. 

She wore a gown of yellow tulle, trimmed 
with rozes and lilies of the valley. Ox her lefs 
shoulder was fastened a white brosaded train, 
embroidered with deep gold roses. 

A fait sweet smile parted the perfest lips 
as she saw Adriel; and, advancing with !angnid 
grace, she tock the girls hands in Hers, and 
kissed her on either cheek. 

“Of course you are Adriei, and I am your 
cousin, Vera Garland. I am eure we shall be 
very good friends.” 

And Adriel, who had never had a girl com- 
panion, felt her heart warm towards this 
beautifal slow-speaking woman with the sweet, 
subtle smile and haunting eyes. 

She had come prepared to dislike her; but 
now felt all her old prejudices melting into *hin 
air under the glamour of Vera's smile aud 
gracious mannor, 

She did not know or guess that Miss Gar- 
land's iasatiate love of power Isd her to sttive 
for the conquest of all hearts, be they ever £0 
humble. That she could be “all things to ail 
men "—thai she never rested until she bad 
brought her admirers to her feet. 

So Adriel smiled, and aliowéd herself to ha 
made much of, unconscions that the look in 
her eyes, the tong of her voico, showed platuly 
the admiration she felt for her new friend. 
Sach homage was as inoense to Vera, because 
it was so thoroughly genuine, 

Presently the guests began to arrive, and 
firat amongst them oame Lyon Castelizia, 
the greatest ‘‘ catch ”’ of the season. 

He was young, handsome, proud. Of pare 
life and name, the sole possesior of a lovely 
estate in Dorsetshire, and a rent-roll of ten 
thousand perannum, Folks said that it was 
more than probable he would marry Miss Gar- 
land; and one impecunious peer remarked, 
drawlingly, ‘By Gad! ’tis a shame two such 
colossal fortunes shonld be united! '’—a senti- 
ment with which his friends heariily con- 
curred. 

Bat if Lyon had any intention of wooing 
Vers he had as yes given no sign. He liked 
ond admired heras an agreeable and beautifal 
woman, buthe went no further. 1é was gall 
ead wormwood to the proud beauty to find 
him insensible to her charms. He was the one 
man who had ever touched her heart or her 
fancy. 

Bat she had no fear of rivalry from. her 
little country cousin; aud as the young man 
joined -them, said, with her slow, sweet 
smile, — ; 

‘'T am glad you are early, Mr. Castellain, 
I want to introduce you to my cousin, Miss 
Adriel Vinter, Professor Vinter's daughter.” 

Tho blushing innocent face was very plea- 
sant to look,upon, and so Lyon seemed to 
think, and he was very well content that the 
honour of taking her ia to dinner devolved 
upon him. 

‘‘ How-ia it,” he said, as‘he leaned towards 
her, ‘* that I have never seen you before? I 
am such a constant visitor here.”’ 

‘* T have never been from’home until now," 
she answered, lifting shy eyes to the handsomé 
proud face. “I did not in the least like 
coming ; but Aurorasaid it was my duty.” 

“T hope it will prove your pleasure too; but 
—am I too inquisitive? Ifso, smubme. Who 
is Anrora?”’ 

* On, I forgot you didnot know, Aurorais 





Se ee ee 


one of my sisters, the eldest; Biddy ig the 
otber.”’ 

He fooked puzzied, 

‘ But I'tnovghs Ludy Sancilancs esid you 


were her Caughier’s only child?” he re. 
roarked, 

‘‘Yez, that is trae; but papa bad been 
married before, years aud years before, 20 


that my half‘sisters are a great deal older shan 
myself, I say cometimes I am very jacky, 
because I have two mothers,’ she ended with 
f& little low laugh 


‘¢ Then they are very good. te you?” inter- 
rogatively. 
‘Oh, more than gocd,” warmly. “I am 


always their first thought, You don't know 
how many things they have denied themeelvea 
that I should have this holiday. We saren's 
rich. Indeed, I believe I have nothing of my 
own, that Aurora and Biddy suppurt me 
entirely. Their mother bad a little property.” 

What a very simple, unsff-cted creature she 
was! How many girls in soviety would mtike 
snch a frank confession of poverty? How 
many would ba go little troubled’ by it ? 

Lyon found hiniself smiling down upon her, 
and thinking a trifle sadly that she wonld not 
be quite the innocent, guileless girl she now 
was, at the close of the season. 

‘*From what yon said awhile apo, I iafer 
you came to town against your will? Don't 
you like pleasuré ? ”’ 

“Oh yes, When I share it with my sisters ; 
but I did not know grandma, and—and—well, 
I haven't forgiven her yet for her cruelty to 
my mother.” 

‘“‘I believe Lady Sandilands has suffered 
much from remorse,” Lyon said, gravely, 
‘cand her daughter's marriage was a freat 
disappointment to her.” 

‘Ig should not have been,” retoried the 
young judge, severely. ‘‘ All who knew papa 
say he was one of the noblest and oleverest of 
men, and that he made mamma véry happy. 
I am proud of him, Why, he was the firas 
wrangler of his year, and heid ever so many 
scholarships in succession, and there is noend 
to the stories of his generosity."’ 

* | should have liked to have known him,” 

‘* Thank you, Mr. Castelluin; bat I ought 
not to talk 80 much of myself and my belong- 
ings.” 

** The subject is an interesting one—to me, at 


least. Pray continue.” 
‘* Ah, no!” laughing merrily. ‘“ I mustnot 
make youthink mean egotist, Mr. Oastel- 


lain, ia mot my cousin beantifal?” 

‘Very! She reminds me of some lovely 
tropical bird.” 

* T think we shall be great friends ;she_ is 
so very kind. Until we met I felé so lonely and 
wretched, but she placed me at my ease at 
once; bat—bat I do wish I could have my 
sisters hore,” and & shadow crossed thebright: 
ness of her face. 

« You must persuade them to join yon." 

‘I don’t believe grandma would wish that, 
and Iam quite sure they would never be 
induced to leave home. They have lived all 
their lives at Stanbary.” 

Here Lady Sandilands gave the signal to 
rise, and Adriel followed with the other ladies, 
Vera joining her at once. 

“Mr. Castellain and yon seemed mutually 
pleased with each other?” she said, smiling 
down at the young, sweet face. 

‘*He is very kind and nice,” the girl 
answered, simply. 

‘‘ T-shall have'to tell him that. He wil! be 
pleased to hear your good opinion. Now, I 
want you to sing to us."’ 

‘*No, not to-night, or any night, Vera. I 
ama very ordinary performer, and I am qrite 
sure my voice wouid not néarly fill this huge 
room, Bat I will be glad to hear you. I 
should think you sing beautifally, You look 
as though you would.” : 

Vera laughed good-humontedly, pleased by 
the girl’s speech, for she really possessed a 
magnificent contralto, If only Lyon Osstellain 





did not evince too great a partiality for the 
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country cousin, she wae quite disposed to 
make much of her, 

She had an opportunity of asking his 
opinion of Adriel later in the evening. 

“Well, what is your jadgment of Miss 
Vinter ?’’ she asked, in her slow, swoet tones. 

“« She is the frankest little soul I have ever 
met,” 

“ Yes; is she not? I am so glad we agree 
upon that.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“My pear,” said Lady Sandilands’ con- 
fidential friend, a few days later, ‘ your 
grandohild is quite a success, I never saw 
anything more charming in its ‘vay than her 
simplicity and candour.” 

‘Yes, she is simple without being stupid,” 
answered the other, ‘and I am proud of her. 
I hope she will do better than her mother. 
But if one spoke of love or lovers to her she 
would be startled beyond measure. Her sisters 
seem to have regarded her quite as a child.” 

‘‘ And a charming child she ia! You are 
fortunate in having two such girls to chaperone. 
Vera, of course, takes the palm for beauty, 
bat many men prefer Adriel’s less brilliant 
style. Only last night young Mortlock, a 
very eligible parti, ssid in my hearing, ‘ By 
Jove! that little girl in white is just the sort 
to makea man’s home a Paradise; a winsome, 
gentle, coaxing witch. If I see her often I 
shall lose my head over her.”’ 

Lady Sandilands smiled complacently, then 
sighed, for not all her kindness, and she was 
kind to her, could win child Adriel’s heart, or 
teach her to forget the fair young mother, 
whose Iast hours had been embittered by her 
ladyship’s stern refusal to see her. 

She was obedient and anxious to please; 
but the grandmother's keen eyes saw that this 
was from a sense of duty, and that affection 
did not prompt those delicate little attentions 
whioh were so pleasant to receive. 

Then, too, Lady Sandilands could not com- 
pel herself to“talk of the simple stepsisters, 
living so quietly at that far-away small town. 
She even showed faint displeasure if Adriel 
spoke of them in her presence, 

So it came about that the girl made a 
confidante of Vera, who encouraged her to talk 
of the home life, and never seemed weary of 
listening to stories of Aurora’s goodness and 
Biddy’s perfections ; and Adriel soon learned 
to love her beautiful cousin next to her sisters. 

‘One day,” said Vera, in her sweet Janguid 
tones, ‘‘ yon and I will go together to Stan- 
bory, so that I may make acquaintance with 
the Misses Vinter. I only hope they will like 
meas much as I am prepared to like them. 
Indeed, I look upon them already as my 
cousine.”’ 

“Dear Vera,” answered Adriel, affection. 
ately, ‘‘they will love you becanse you have 
been so good to me!” 

‘‘ Nonsense,” said Vera; ‘' you are grateful 
for nothing. Now, what are you going to do? 
Why are you running away ?” 

‘*I must write my home letter. Aurora and 
Biddy would think I was ill it I negleoted to 
do so, and they would be sick with anxiety 
from post to post, I believe they would tele- 
graph to know the reason for my silence.” 

. “I positively believe you write every other 
ay 1” 

“I do, and when I can snatch a moment I 
run up and add a line or two to my letter 
until it is time to send it off ; so that it grows 
into a kind of journal, and they know what I 
am doing from hour to hour. That seems to 
shorten the distance between us; for oh! I do 
miss them, much as I am enjoying myself, 
much as I care for you.” 

And when she was gone, Miss Garland sat 
with a thoughtfal look upon her beantifal 
face, an almost sombre expression in her deep 
dark eyes. But she rose presently with an 
impatient gesture. 

‘“*T am stupid to fancy such a thing! What 
man would give the preference to her when I 


was near? She is pretty, but——” and an 


rounded the sentence completely. 

Adriel’s letter was finished and posted by 
her own hands. She never entrusted one of 
those bulky epistles to any of the servants. 

“They might forget,” she said, ‘‘and I 
won't have my sisters think I am careless of 
them.” 

She knew as well as though she had beon 
there to see them, how, three mornings in the 
week, the sisters would stand watching behind 
the parlour curtains for the advent of the old 
postman; and if eight o’clock brought no 
news long, long before the second post came 
in they would be waiting with anxious eyes 
and beating hearts for a line from their 
darling. 

How could she disappoint them? There 
were only two posts at Stanbary, the one at 
eight a.m., the other at two p.u.; and she 
never missed the first if she could possibly 
help it. 

She told them all about her lovely cousin, 
until her simple sisters loved Vera almost as 
well as Adriel did. She hid nothing from 
them save her frequent mestings with Lyon 
Castellain and his continuous kindness. 

Perbaps she was hardly conssious of sup- 
pressing these things; but after her first 
meeting with him she had never mentioned 
his name, and Aurora hoped that ‘‘ child 
Adriel” would return to them loverless; but 
Biddy was indignant that men should be so 
blind to the little one’s charms. 

Small as their knowledge was of Lyon 
Castellain he knew all that Adriel could tell 
of them, save Biddy’s sad little love story ; 
they almost seemed personal friends of his, 
the girl described them so faithfally and 
lovingly. He knew, too, how simple was their 
mode of life, how unpretentious their homé, 
for Adriel had sketched the cottage, and 
shown her work to him. 

He was a proud man, bat not in the 
ordinary sense of the word. He was proud of 
his integrity, his stainless honour, his 
ancient name, but he did not exalt himself 
because of his riches or his position. They 
were pleasant accidents he would say laugh- 
ingly, and he would choose his wife as he 
listed, only insisting that she should be a lady 
and a good woman. He cared nothing about 
her possessions. She might be the veriest 
pauper in the world so that she sati:fied him 
in other thingz, and loved him before and 
beyond all. 

He saw Adriel, and she charmed him. She 
fulfilled all his conditions; and by-and-by he 
cams to love her with the one love of his life 
—the love that was to embitter all his after 
years, and to break that gentle, guileless 
heart 80 freely given into his keeping, 

“T used to think, Vera,” said her grand- 
mother one morning, when Adriel was en- 
gaged with her “ home’”’-letter, ‘I really used to 
think that Lyon Caetellain admired you, and 
intended asking you the momentous question; 
but it appears I was mistaken. He is devoted 
to Adriel.” 

Miss Garland yawned. 

‘‘We were never anything more than 
friends, and Adriel is a dear little thing. I 
wonder how we existed so long without her. 
It will be an excellent match for her.” 

‘*Yes; and I sbould like to see her well 
settled. She will have next to nothing when 
her sisters die; and as for yeu, Vera, you can 
well afford to marry a poor man. The Earl 
of Elster is only waiting an opportunity to 
propose. His family is as old as the hills; 
he is young, a good: looking——"’ 

‘* And as stapid as he possibly can be. My 
dear grandmamma, don’t be in so great a 
hurry to rid yourself of me—and don’t set 
your affections upon a title. In all probability, 
I shall marry a commoner.” And then she 
laughed a little, as she stooped and kissed the 
woman who had spoiled and petted her all 
her youth upwards. ‘‘I am very happy with 
you. Let us remain as we are for a little 





{ while,” 


And Lady Sandilands returned the kisg 


expressive glance in the opposite mirror with fervour, saying,— 


“I wish that Adriel could love me as you 
do. I should be a happy woman then,” 

* You could hardly hope for that, remem. 
bering her past associations ; and no donb} 
those dear old maids, good and gentle as they 
are, do not feel too kindly disposed towards 
you. Then, too, Adriel has known yon only 
& few weeks, I all my life long.” 

Lady Sandilands sighed. She was growin 
old, and many things in her past life troub!e 
her. She wished now, as she had never wished 
before, that she had forgiven her haplecs 
daughter, and taken her child earlier into her 
home and heart. 

*‘ Bat in time she must love ms,” che 
thought, ‘if I am very patient and gentle 
with her. She has her mother's nature, and 
Gertrade was never hard or unforgiving,” 

The days and weeks flew by, and Lyon 
Castellain was a constant visitor at Palace. 
gardens. 

At first Vera tried to believe she was tho 
attraction, but she could not long blind her. 
self to the fact that Adriel, her simple litt!> 
cousin, bad won the prizs she longed for, 

Bat she gave no sign of the bitter pain and 
humiliation she suffered. She bore hercelt 
jast as proudly to the world, jast as affection. 
ately towards her unconscions rival, 

No one gnessed what she enffered, no ons 
dreams what a madness of anger and hate 
possessed her. 

“‘T loved him firat,”’ she thought, bitterly, 
“ Shall she steal him away? Shall he be the 
only man to resist me when I choose to woo? 
She shall not have him. I love him! !ove 
him! love him! and he only can mske me a 
good woman. I will not give him to her!” 

Still Lyon came and went; and ons day, to 
his great catiafaction, he found Adriel alone, 
She was fatigued by the previous night’s plea- 
sure; and as she had a somewhat important 
engagement fcr the following evening, Lady 
Sandilands had wisely determined she should 
not accompany herself and Vere on their 
shopping expedition. 

The girl rose quickly from her couch 2s 
Lyon was announced, and her face flashed 
warmly. 

**T do not know if I ought to reosive vou, 
Mr. Oastellain,” she said, in confusion, 
‘‘Grandmamma and Vera ara ous. If I were 
at home it would be different ! "’ 

‘As how?” he questioned, smiling down 
upon her. 

“Oh, we are not ceremonious people, and 
all who call have a claim upon oar hosri- 
tality.” 

* Yours must be a delightfal house ¢> vizit; 
but I think I may safely assure you Lady 
Sandilands will not be angry when yon tell 
her I stayed to enliven your solitude. Tama 
favourite with her.” 

‘‘T know, and you ought to be proud. 
Grandmamma has so few favourites,” said 
Adriel, seating herself at a distance from him. 
Bat this arrangement did not please him, and 
he coolly walked to her side, sinking into & 
chair which was placed so nicely that he could 
- every varying “shade and light upon her 
ace. 

‘** You did not expect me to sustain conver: 
sation at such an enormons distance from 
you, did yon?” he asked, quietly. 

“ Were yougo very far away ?” she answered 
with averted face. ‘‘ Your voice sounded quite 
distinctly, and every word you uttered was 
audible.” . 
* “Shall I return to my old position? I will 
if you have the heart to banish me, but it 18 
like being at the Antipodes! May 1 stay?” 

She hesitated, blushed, toyed with the laces 
on her gown, then said, with what she hoped 
was a fine assump‘ion of ease,— 

“ Of course, Mr. Castellain, you will please 
yourself; grandmamma likes her guests to 
study their own wishes.” 

“Then I shall remain here,” promptly. 
‘I would not miss one moment of this good 
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Vinter, what are you going to do when the 

season closes?” 

“[ shall retarn to Stanbury and my 
gisters.”’ 

*‘T hope not; I want to prevail upon Lady 
Sandilands and your cousin to bring you 
down to my place, I¢ is just at its best now.” 

‘‘T have been so long from home already,”’ 
Adriel said, uncertainly, because all her heart 
oried out to be near him, to obey his lightest 
wish. ‘I should not be justified in accepting 
your invitation. They—my sisters — have 
missed me so sorely, and I want to see them 
t00,"’ 

“So do I! Won't you understand that I 
wish them to swell our little party, that for 
your sake I am anxious they should know 
and approve me, Adriel, will you come as 
my promised wife? Dariing, I love you, and 
lam vain enough to hope you care for me a 
little. Is it s0?” 

She was trembling greatly, but she con- 
trolled herself sufficiently to say,— 

“ Are you quite, quite sure you mean this; 
and that you will never be ashamed of Aurora 
and Biddy, because they are not rich or 
grand? That you will never be sorry, because 
i am simple and poor?” 

7 held out _ Loyd to her,— : 

“Your people s my people. If you 
love me lay your hands in mine, and Heaven 
kngwe you shall never regret so doing.”’ 

ith a swift, impulsive movement, the girl 
obeyed, only to find herself drawn into a 
closes embrace, to hear that dear voice say, — 

‘* You do love me, little one. Tell me it over 
and over again ; it seems too good to be true, 
Adriel, you really mean you have given your- 
self to me?” 

The lovely limpid eyes met his. They were 
fall of love and trust. In the years that were 
to follow he would remember the expression 
they wore in this hour, and wonder, with an 
awfal heartache and remorse, how he could 
ever have doubted the tale they told. 

“You have never cared for any but me?” 
he asked, jealously. 

“Oh, no!” she whispered. “ Don’t you 
understand Lyon, how one soul can have bat 
one love? Ah, how shall I tell them at home. 
They will be grieved to learn how soon a 
stranger could supplant them. I cannoé bear 
to think how they will grieve.” 

“ Your sisters shall share our home,” Lyon 
said, with all the generosity of a newly- 
declared lover. ‘‘I would not separate you for 
worlds; and already I have a personal affec- 
tion for those who have made you what you 
are, only I feel absurdly inclined to think of 
them as maiden aunts, not sisters, the dis- 
parity in your ages is so great. As for 
acquainting them with the news that shall 
be my proud daty ; and I suppose I must see 
Lady Sandilands too, Etiquette should have 
led me firat to her, but I am afraid I prefer to 
40¢ in an unconventional style.” 

And then he held her a little from him that 
hs might the better see her face—that down. 
cast, blushing, happy face, which he was to 
remember all through his life, which would 
rise to reproach him at all seasons. Alas! 
alas! that this should be! 

Bat now. as he drew her near sgain, there 
Was no premonition of woe with him. He 
loved her, and she was his very own. And as 
he stooped to kisa her tremulous, happy lips 
of her own free will, she laid her arms about 
his neck, and said, under her breath,— 

_ Oh, my dear! oh, my dear! I love you 
With all my life!" And then she wept a little, 
&8 one whose heart is weighed down with its 
burden of happiness. 

When Lady Sandilands and Vera returned 
Lyon was gone ; and a servant informed the 
former that Miss Vioter was in her room, 
whither she had retired with that convenient 
malady—a headache, 

Tae fact was Adriel could not confront her 
relatives in the first flash of her joy lest she 
ehould betray herself. 





OHAPTER IV. 


eq SanpinaNps was delighted with the 
mato 

‘* It is jast as it should be,” she said to Vera. 
** Adriel could not afford to marry a poor man, 
I am very prond of her success!” 

Miss Garland was standing locking out of a 
window, and the expression of her face was 
hidden from her grandmother's keen eyes, 
From the tone of her voice as she replied one 
— guess nothing—it wag so quiet, so un- 
shaken. 


‘‘ Adriel is very fortanate. I am half in- ; ho 


clined to be envious. The child is a general 
favourite. I suppose I ought to congratulate 
her, I have not done so yet ;" and jast at that 
moment the girl entered. 

Her engagement wasonly twenty-four hours’ 
old, but already Lyon’s ring sparkled and 
flashed upon one slender finger. It was the 
more conspicuous, because, until now, Adriel’s 
hands had been guiltless of ornaments. 

Vera, turning. quickly, caught the flash of 
diamonds, saw the happy, smiling face, and 
went forward with that slow, gliding step 
peculiar to her. 

‘* You most lucky of girls!” she said, gaily. 
‘I give you my best wishes, and hope you will 
be as happy as love and wealth can make you!” 
and then she kissed the innocent lips, and 
touched the bright hair caressingly. ‘I have 
been telling grandmamma I almost envy you. 
— Castellain ig such a ‘ knightly man and 

e ” 

‘Thank you, Vera,” Adrlel said, simply. 
‘I knew you would be glad to hear of my 
great happiness. Oh! what a very lucky girl I 
am tofind so many to love me! '’ and she clang 
affectionately to the stately beauty. “I never 
knew how good it was to have a girl-friend 
until I met you, dear cousin, Grandmamma, 
you will not forbid Vera to spend a few days 
at Stanbury with me?" 

**No!” said Lady Sandilands; and she 
half hoped Adriel would include her in the in- 
Vitation (it was curious how tender she was 
growing towards the child); but Adriel never 
dreamed of doing s0, fully believing she would 
meet with a flat refusal. 

That night, when Lyon was gone, her lady- 
ship called Adriel to her side, 

‘* Bit here, by me, child; I want to talk to 

ou. You are very, very happy, and your 
ppiness should make you compassionate and 
tender towards an old and lonely woman. 
For your mother’s sake forgive the past, and 
try to care @ little for one who holds you very 


Adriel was silent a moment, and Lady 
Sandilands half feared she had humbled her- 
self in vain; but presently the girl turned to her 
with outstretched hands. 

‘¢ T have tried hard to hate you,” she said, 
with childish candour, “but I can't; and be- 
cause mamma would wish it, and because of 
your goodness to me, I will try to be your 
datifal and loving grandchild. I don’é think 
the lesson will be hard to learn.’’ 

Her ladyship stooped and kissed the smooth, 
white brow. 

** Ah, child!’’ she said, ‘if only I had been 
kinder to your mother!” 

‘‘ Mamma was very happy, my sisters say,” 
answered Adriel. ‘‘ You see papa worshipped 
her, and when she died he did not care to live 
longer; 80 he simply loat all interest in all 
things, and gradaally he pined away and died. 
I don’t like to hear people scoff at broken 


—— his broke, very deed and 
She was speaking dreamily, and her eyes 
shadowed by her thoughts. 


‘*I think,” she went on, in the same low 
tone, “if I lost anyone who was very near and 
dear to me by falsehood or death the shock of 
my loss would kill me.” 

(Child Adriel! Child Adriel! what was it 
made you in such a prophetic way? 
Sarely the shadow of the sorrow to come 
must have lain, if ever so lightly, upon you 
even then !) 


‘You need fear no such calamity as loss of 
Lyon,” smiled her ladyship. ‘‘ He is devoted 
to you, and deceit is unknown to him.” 

** But I spoke of death, too, grandmamma, 
No one can guard against that,’’ And then she 
rose, and shaking herself as though to divest 
herself of sombre thoughts, she kissed her 
grandmother more affectionately than she had 
ever yet done, and went up to her room, there 
to dream those happy dreams which, alas! 
alas! might never be falfilied. 

The following day Lyon went down to Stan- 
bury ; and finding the quaint, old fashioned 
use, inquired for the Misses Vinter, saying 
that he brought a message from Miss Adriel. 
He was instantly admitted. 

The sisters were a new experience to him 
—so unfashionable and unaffected, yet so 
palpably ladies, that the veriest snob would 
not have questioned their right to the title. 
They received him with old-world hospitality ; 
and the fact that the great match child Adriel 
was about to make caused them more of 
sorrow than pleasure did not decrease Lyon's 
respect and liking for them. 

They were charming, he decided, and he was 
en | in securing one of such an amiable 

mily. 

He begged that Adriel might go down to hia 
ceuntry seat in company with her relatives. 
To this they readily consented, although teara 
were not far from their eyes as they remem. 
bered thia visit would take their darling still 
farther from them. 

Bat when he begged they would awell the 
party they most emphatically declined, plead. 
ing they were so unused to society that they 
would be utterly out of their element ; and 
ending with an entreaty that he would bring 
Adriel to them at the close of the month, and 
remain himself, that they might grow familiar 
with this new member of their little family. 

Lyon Castellain returned to town well 
pleased with his prospective relatives, aud the 
following week the little party at Palace- 
gardens migrated to Dorsetshire—Adriel in 
the gayest spirits, unsuspicious of evil, wholly 
careless of what the fature might hold because 
the present was so bright, 

The Earl of Elster made one of the company, 
and Vera treated him with alternate gracious. 
ness and haughty indifference, until the poor, 
stupid, but honest-hearted gentleman was 
driven almost to despair. 

“TI can't tell what she thinks of me," he 
said pathetically to Lyon. ‘‘One day she is 
kind, and I hope; but the next, nothing I say 
or do pleases her."’ 

‘*Faint heart never won fair lady," quoted 
Lyon with a smile, ‘‘and you must make some 
allowance for the oaprices of beauty. Youare 
not Miss Garland's only lover, and perhaps 
she is jast putting you to the test.” k 
‘“‘T wish,” answered the youthfal Earl, with 
a sigh, ‘I wish you would sound her. She 
might, perhaps, tell you the true state of her 
feelings. I know she likes and esteems you, for 
she told me so.” 

“On, Ioouldn’t dothat, old fellow! It doesn’t 
seem fair to the lady,” Lyon said ; but on the 
morrow, finding Vera alone, he thought it an 
excellent opportunity to speak to her of her 
treatment of her luckless lover. She had been 
unusually capricious throughous the morning, 
and Elster had gone out, in a half frantic 
state. 

**Do you think you are treating that poor 
beggar quite kindly, Vera?” he asked, loung- 
ing in a chair close by her. “ He is in a fine 
frenzy. It seems to me, young lady, it is your 
eepcoial delight to torture your hapless 
victims.” 

She bent her dark, iascratable eyes on him, 
‘tHas he been complaining? He has his 
remedy. Let him take it.’’ 

The words were cruel, but the voice was 
soft and alluring. 

“You os you will “y entertain the 
proposal 8 longing to make?’ 

She reared her head high. 

“Has he sent you as his ambassador? 





Would you wish to see me, ‘mated to a 
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clawa-?’" she asked, awiltly. ‘I hoped that 
you were my friend, that atJeast yeu. wished. 
me happiness,” and. then she paused with 
flashing eyes and. heaving.bosom ; and: he, dis- 
tressed at her emotion, wem$to her.side, 

“Vera,” he said, spolagetiaally, '‘ you. can~ 
not think for a moment I meant to-hart you? 
Sarely you know that for your own. sake and 
Adriel's you are dear to me, and that I have. 
quite.a brother's interest in you? Iam well 
aware Eleter is not brilliant, but he.isa very 
honest fellow.” 

‘*‘ Peay do not unge his merits farther,’ she 
retorted ; and, snatching her hand. from -hia, 
hurried from the room, Isaving. Lyon. per- 
plexed and a littie annoyed with: himeeld: for 
his intercession on the Earl's behalt, 

“Why couldn't he speak himeelf?" he 
thought, ‘‘And who was.to guess that the belle 
of the season possesseda heart? I hadan idea 
always that ehe wae rather mercenary. For 
once my discrimination is at fault. Well, 
Adriel will make my peace with her,” and then 
he diamissed Vera and the whole sabject from 
his mind, until the morrow, when. Dister, 
almeat in tears, bade him good-bye, saying 
lamentably, he had loaé all pleasnre in life 
since the beantiful Vera turned a deaf eqn-to 
hia entreaties, 

Tke girl herself gave no sign: that she ree 
membered the soane-of the -previous day, but 
was careless and unconcerned in her manner, 
a3 wag-her wont, 

And on the following day Lyon saw: no 
change im her, only Adriel knew there: was 
some cloud upon the. beausy’s sky, Once: or: 
twice she had come unexpestedly upon her, to: 
find-her reading a lester, with a frowning brow 
and troubled face, but she had not ventured to» 
question her as to the cause of -her dicquiet. 

She had gone so-rest one night, and: was: 
lying thinking happy thoughts of Lyon whem 
a light tap came at-her door, and, in answento 
her ‘‘come.in,’’ Vera-entered, 

There was ®-beight flash upon her. cheeky | 
and her eyes shone like stare, as: she-came. 
forward with one figger: upom her : lip, aa» 
though to enjoin.siience, 

“ Hash!” she said, in awhiepery*' grandma. 
is in her room; and if she hears us talking 
will wonder aad queation us what we: had to. 
say #0 each other, that. she might net know, 
Adriel, 1 want your advice and help." 

‘My advice isn’s worth muok,” laughed» 
Adriel, ‘‘ bat: such as it is you shall haveit ; 
and, of course, if I can help yea in anything,» 
1 shall be proud and glad." 

‘You are a dear little soul. The-fact is, I 
amin a peck of trowbsle; and hasdly know 
what to do-for:the-best, Read this,” handing: 
here note, ‘'and then tell. me what4o do.” 

It waa written in a good, bold hand writing, 
and, if short, was certainly to. the point: 

‘* You cruel, beautifal darling, how- long 
will-you torture mo, and banish me from you? 
You say you love me. Give mea-some proof.of: 
this! I cannot. rest, I cannot work; alkmy 
soul ia filled with the fear of losimg-you. 
To-day I heard: your-name.coupled with that 
of my- most formidable rival, Vera, you 
sball not: marry. bim or any-bat me, On 
Friday I shall follow you to Castellain House, 
If I do not-mect.you in tke greunds by noon 
I shall come to the house. Suspense I will 
bear no longer. ‘“* Marston Recs.” 


‘What does it mean?” asked Adriel, 
a erect, ‘And who. is) Mr, Marston 
ace?’ 


‘*Toumeans that I ant secresiy-engaged and: 


to the: writer-of this note,'’ Vera answered, 
with averted face. 

‘‘ This, then, is the reason why you were.40 
cold to.tae poor Harl! But; Vers, why-don’t 
you acknowledge the engagement, and save 
both yourseli and Mr. Race saxiety?”’ 

‘* Because  grandmamma:has refaaed. to 
sanction it, aa Me. Ruce ia no’ my egual, 
eithen.ia rank orwealth, Heis a. straggling 





artist, withoat any inflaoneay and I, you 
know, am entirely audes hee ladyship’s oon- 
trohuntil my twenty-thicd bicthday. Shohas 
even power, if she chooses, to stop my allow: 


| 
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ance; and how,cayg, we. marry on nothizg? 
Marston must be patient and cautious. If 
only grandmamma suepected he was coming 
here she would send me away at once, and 
exile is so igmominious, Adriel, I want you 
to meet Mr. Race for me)” 

“1? Oh, Veral Surely you do not mean 
this? You-will not send your. unfortunate 
lover away: without seeing him?"’ 

“I must!” Vora. angwered, sadly. ‘I 
know eo well with what entreaties he will 
come primed, and—and I love him so thatI 
am as wax in his hands. He would persuade 
and i should yieldy congent to a hasty 
marriage, and I should drag him down—weork 
misery for us beth. I can’#doit! I won't! 
Bas you, dear, you will tell him all-I say, and 
assure him of my love?” 
fn Why nat write?” asked Adriel, practic- 

y. 
“ ause it is safer to send messages by 
word of month; but if, Adriel, you will not 
oblige me at so small a cost to yourcelf, I have 
no more to-say, only I thought yom loved me, 
and woaldiheilp me,” and she rose. with her 
proudest.air, and made as though to go. 

‘* Btay,” cried Adriel, ‘* Dear: Vera, you are 
wrongipg me, indeed! hesitated only 
because I do nos like to deceive grandmamma, 
but EL will'‘do- anything you wish.” 

“Thank: you, oh! thank you a thousand 
times! I would noé-trouble you, but there is 
no other to whom I could apply. And ‘you 
will tell no one of thie affair, or your: pars 
in it?" 

* Not evem Lyon?’ 

* Leastof all yon. He is so very ecrupa- 
lous, be would go-at once to grandmamms 
and tell her ail. You pronvise secresy moat 
solemnly?” 

* You may trast-me; Vera,’ but a- sudden 
sense of trouble oppressed her. 


oe 


4 CHAPTER V, 


On. the foliowing: Priday; ag luck wonld 
have:it, Lyen begged Adriei to ride: with ‘him 
to.a neighbouriag-village; and she, with an air 
of confasion, refused, muoh tovhis:chagrin; 
and:to make matéers werse, Lady Sandilands 
looked up from herietsexzatacay,— 

‘* Miy:deaz child, there is mo possible reason 
why you shenidmet go! Youhaveno prior 

¢. Ram-and-put on your habit,” 

“] would rather not, grandmamma, thank 
you., Lyon; deax,. there is something 1 wish 
especially: to: do: this: morning. Yon: will 
excuse me. To-morrow if you care to—~” 

“Tomorrow” he interrupted, hufiily, 
“willmot.do. I really cannot my 
business ; but pray do not alter: your - engage~ 
ments to suit my convenience,’’ 

The girl's face flashed distressfully,. and she 

need at Vers appealingly:; but that young 

y: waa apparentiy- absorbed in her corres. 
pondence; and seemed, not: to notice the 
storminess of the atmosphere, 

© Really Lyon; I would like te go; butT 
cannot.” 

‘' Pray say no more on the subjeot,”’ coldly, 
and he. went from the:room, with ‘head erect, 
and angry eyes. 

‘Why, Adriel,’’ said herladgsbip, ‘‘ What 
is the.vary important engagement of ‘which. I 
am quite ignorant?” 

«1 cannot ¢ell you now,'’ the girl answered, 
unsertainly, aud with her face steadily averted 
leat.the other should see her-tearsy; ‘but .you 
will know some day! ” 

‘I dislike mysteries exceedingly, Adriel,’’ 
was the cold reply, ands she: -vouchsafed:no 
other word. Tha ohild: was wretched, all 
through heer little life she had never had a 
harsh word or. unkind: loak, and the warm; 
young heves falt-like to break, 

“Qh, Veral’’ she said, as soon as-they 
were alone, ‘' Yous noustvlet me -tell: all to 
Lyon. [ cannot bear to make him: angry, 


| Grandmamma's displeasure I can bear, bas 
not his.” ; 
‘* Pleasa yourself,’’ Vera answered, coldly, 


+ bot L alwaye thought.a promise wasa sacred, 
thing. Ifa frown from Lyon wilk make: you 
break your word I am sorry.I ever trusted 
you,” 

“ Bay. no more,” Adziel : orisd quickly, 
‘After such a remark as.yours I would dis 
rather than fail you, If trouble eomes.of it, I 
traugt to your, generosity to.clear,me,of blame; 
but I will speak no,werd in my.ewn behalt.'’ 
Then Vera, seeing that.she-had gone too far, 
and that this little,cousin of; hers was not 
devoid of.spirit, put her, arms abont hes, and 
kissed her tenderly. 

“Tam ashamed of myself for my unkind 
words, and so sorry that-I have vexed you; 
only—only, when one’s whole. life happinesa is 
af stake, one is apt.to be atrifie sebfi And 
when Lyon.retumns the cloud will haye blowa 
over. He will have forgotten, his displeasnre 
and its cause,’ 

“And I spoke more hastily.than I.shonld 
have done, only I wag.a little sore at hears,” 
Adriel answered, with , quick,,generosity, and 
80 they ‘‘ mada frienda” again, 

A little before noon. the girl started upon 
her errand, charged with many messages.from 
Vera, and an entreaty that her lover;would at 
once return to town and await news from her ; 
not to risk discovery by remaining, in the 
neighhourhood of Caatellain House... And 
Vera watched her go with a strange, cruc} 
smile upon her perfect lips. 

“Poor fool!” she said, laughing, low®, 
‘t Panpet of my. will! If yon only Knew! if you 
only knew! I conld have liked you well had 
you not come between. me,and my desire; and 
now--ah! now I conld kill you.rather than 
see, you his wife!” Her face,,was,awfal, to 
see as she spoke those words; bat, the 
paroxysm of rage passed, and she sat dawn.jn 
alow chair, and with hands lightly folded, gave 
herself up to thoughts of the past. She had 
been foolish to go quite co far with Marston, 
but she had not foreseen how troublesome he 
would be; and of cgurse when she chose she 
could crush him at a blow. 

He was portrait painter, and ‘had ‘been 
introduced to Lady Sandilands and her grand 
daughter by a celebrated art critic. He was 
preud-and glad to accept the order, And Miss 
Garland thought it pleacant ooeupation for her 
leisure moments to bring -him-to her feet. 

It wae-not a bard task. The-poor lad, he 
waa little more, was an enthusiast; and he 
idealised this lovely, grasious girl, ‘* with ber 
sweet. eyes and-low replies,’ and im spirit 
wor, sipped-the idol he had cxeated.: 

The — finished. — — at the 
Asademy, and pronounced exquisi 

Vera Garland: became. a notoriety, And 


fall of dreams-of a glorious: futare, Marston 
Ruee ventured to telf his passion, 

Vera. was flattered, although in: her heart 
she langhed at the poor enthusiast, and in her 
insatiable lust. of ‘ conquest: determined. to 
hold this new victio» hard -andfaes: uatil he 
wae no longer usefal on anousing $9 her. 

She half confessed she.ceturned bis pasion. 
She prayed hia secresy and patienns, urging 
that Lady Sandilands had: diseovered: thair 


her authority over her, Vera; unless she pro- 
mised. to, dismiss. her ineligible, lover at once 
and for, ever, “ < 

And the, poor, astisk believed;thia story, 
fretted and famed over. hia. poverty, grew 
restless in hig.wags and moodg,, uncertain. im 
his movements. . 

The one great passion of hia life consumed 
him, and for him “joy was not, bas love of 
joy should be.” 

‘Lyon will be returning soon,” said Vera 
to herself. “Now may the fates be pro- 
pitious! If only he sees Adriel with Marston, 
the rest is easy. He is jealous, and she is 
pzond. Ob, to think that I should use ons 
lover to win the other!” and again ber soft, 
cruel laugh rang out. 

Sas had no pity for any but herself, no) 
love-for any bat Lyon. 





Andalas! alas! her wish was4o be falfilled. 


then finshed with success, mad:with:love, and: 


mutual attachment, and threatened, to exert: 
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Riding slowly. through. the. grounds.on hia 
return journey, at @ little distance from him; 
halt hidden by tha.shraba, he saw two figures, 
The one was Adriel's, the.osher that.of a man 
unknown: to him, * 

A rush of jealous rage and suspicion came 
upon him, and reining in his horse he 
watched the unconscious pair. 

The girl waa talking quickly and earnestly, 
using those pretty little gestures. hs knew so 
well, and the man with his head bent seemed 
listening attentively, 

Lyon’s heart wae like fire in hisbreast; there 
was almost murder in his thoughts. Taatshe ! 
“Qhild Adriel,”’ his little innocent, seeming 
love, could so deceive him! Great Heaven)! 
was apy woman true? If he id but hear 
their words! And then, as Te waited and 
watched, the man lifted one of Adriel’s small 
hands-to his lips, and she showed no. anger, 
although she drew it somewhat quickly away. 
Still she bade him a kindly farewell, and 
Lyon, watching. him go,‘wished that he had 
felled him where he stood. 

Adriel remained motionless, her eyes follow- 
ing that retreating figure, until Lyon, dis- 
mounting, led hia horse towarda her. 

She heard the sound: of the hoofs upon the 
hard ground, and turning, saw. her lover. 
The frowning brow and angry-eyes.told her 
that ehe. was discovered, 

In her dismay and distress. she,conld not 
move, she could not poy her fair-face 
flashed hotly; and all these signs, were: as 
proofs of her guilt to her jealoua lover, 

“I understand now,” he said, icily, ‘‘ why 
you would not.acoompany me this morning! 
But it. wae hardly judicious fo allow my rival 





an interview in my grounds. 
Dumb.she stood, too hurt by hia suspicion 
for speech to be, easy, and .he went on,— 


“‘T am glad to see you have the grace to.he 
ashamed of such treachery. Great 
Heaven! that.you could be so false, yon wha 
seemed co true! Girl! is it my wealth that 
has tempted you? Ah, curses on it! Asa 
poor man I might haye been happy:!'’ 

She ventured then to stretch cut.one hand 
to him, but he would not clasp, or: taueh.- it, 
and with a little sob.she let it fall. to hex side. 
= she said, in a broken a 

“ Lyon, you are ranges me. 1 dear, 
be patient, and I will youall, In nothing 
have I deceived or sinned against.you. Do 
not be. so..hard”’ (as. he looked. inaredulous), 
“Tam speaking nothing but, the trath, and I 
shall soon be able to satiefy you of that.” 

“ Satisfy me now,” he.demanded, ‘'I have 
& right to.ask go;muchy” 

“You. must wait until to-night,” she-an- 
swered, ‘I will tell youall then, T me 
into the fernery after dinner.” 

“Why not make a clean breast of the affair. 
now?” he said, sharply. ‘‘ Who is the fellow? 
How and where did you first meet him?” 

“Tam boand to silence by & promise, but 
this evening I shail be released from it, and 
I will hide nothing from; you. The seoret is 
not my own, I have.no personal secrets from 
you, Lyon, dear, you believe m6; don’é yon?” 
and she lifted. her sweet,.amall face to hisin 
earnest pleading, 

“I don’t know what #0 believe,’ moadily; 
“bat I will pass no jadgment upon you until 

have heard what account you can give of 
your procesdings this evening, Does, Lady 
Sandilands know of your acqaaintance with 
thie thic—~er-- gentleman 2 

as e,** 

Pe ay long have you knowa him?” merci. 


y. 
“Only quite recently,” she. anawered, 
faintly. 
3 4 month ago?" he demanded. 
“ 0. ” 


‘‘ And yes you allow-him to kiss your hand, 
stant him private meetings! Whats. to 
Understand from this?” 

She flashed apon him then, — 

“ To-night you will besorry thak you.ever 
suspected meso vilely, cr. insulted. me co 
stoaaly,” 


to-night for my sake, for.my sake. Be.silent 





‘\ 1 am waiting to: be,convinced,” and with 
that he turned and left her standing in. the 
open way. 

Ab! never in the dueary fuiure conid. he 
forget .her face as then he.saw it—s0 white, 
80 drawn, 80 reproachfnl. At that mement, 
alag.! alas! he only thought what a finished 
actresa-she waa, : eR 

Blindly she made her: way) baok to the 
house. This was their first quagrel, the first 
hint she,had of the bitterness.of love. Before 
she had only tasted its sweetness; and to the 
tender, inexperienced girl it seemed that she 
shonld die of this strange, cruel pain ; that 
never any more would she. be glad because 
Lyon had once doubted her truth and: her 
devotion, ° 

Vera, watching for her coming, felt all her 
pulses throb exultantly as she saw Lyon 
returning alone, and evidently sorely vexed. 

Later, with lagging steps, came ‘ child 
Adriel,” very white and very weary, aa though 
spent with a long journey; and the oruel, 
beautifal watober laughed ever so softly ag 
she waited for her coming. 

At last she heard the light, slow step upon 
the stairs, the tonch of; Adriel’s hand. upon 
the door, and went forward eagerly to meet 


her. 
‘‘What has happened?” she oried, with 
affectionate solicitude, ‘‘ My dearesd, how.il 


you look? And what.did Marston say? Was 
_ eee Tell me all—unless-you are 


‘Oh, Vera!’ cried the other, pitifally, 
‘*he saw us together—Lyon, I mean; and he 
thinks—he thinks that I stole ont to keep an 
appointment with a clandestine lover, as 
though any lady would so far forget. what was 
due to herself.’ Vera winced, she was not 
guiltless of such an offence, ‘' We—we quar- 
relled, and he said very cruel words to me.” 

‘* What answer did you make to his accusa- 
tion?” asked Vera, quickly, her cheeks 
flashed, and her eyes bright. ‘' Did you tell 
him the truth, or part of the truth?” 

“T told him nothing,” answered Adriel, 
wearily. ‘' But I promised he should know 
to-night.” 

‘* Ah, no! no!” cried: Vera, falling on -her 
knees, and grasping her cousin's skirta. ‘‘ Not 


& little longer, and.all my life I will be grate- 
fulto you. Ina few.dayaI shall be gone,, I 
have made. up, my mind: at-last—and when 
I am: Mareten’s wife Lyon. will know. all. 
Adriel ! you will not betray me now?” and 
she clung with strong -handa*abont. her, and 
she seemed to weep. 

The. girl. was.sorely distressed, She was 
fain to serve her cousin, who had always been 
80 good- to. her; but she owed.a duty to 
leahe Moreover, she did think Vera.a little 
6 

So she wavered and hesitated, and Vera, 
fearful lest she should fail in her. plans.even 
now, sobbed heavily,— 

‘** You, who.are happy. in your love, should 
have mercy on one less fortunate. ter all, 
it isa little thing I ack, and you. can easily 
prevail upon Lyon to wait a few days for your 
explanation. If not, why I myself will tell 
him all—even thongh by so doing I spoil 
every. chance of happiness for myself. He 
cannos’ long be angry with you. Adriel, dear, 
dear. Adriel, I leave my fate in your hande! ”’ 

What matoh ia the.dove to the serpent in 
cunning? What hope. was therefor. Adriel 
when opposed to such an antagonist as. Vera? 
With a heavy sigh, she laid her arma. about 
her cousin’s shoulders, 

“ Dent I will try to bear this pain for your 


And with that, she gently kissed tha, beauti- 
fal, false mouth, and. seamed. to listen a 
moment to the apparently heartfcli, thanks, 
spoken in a sweet, shaken vocica; then she 
crept like a hurt.shing out of the roqm,. up to 
the privacy of her own, and flinging. herself 
down upon her bed, shed the bitteress. tears 


bel}. rang, and then ehe looked soil and weary 
that Lyon's heart began to relent towarda her, 
and he longed ardently.for.the moment.of her 
reconciliation. 

Bat Lady: Sandilands rae seriously. annoyed 
with her grandchild, and,.showed..thig by ber 
studied politeness, and frigid bearing. 
ee wR 
epee =5+ ~ 

<a? [(OMAPTER. VI. 

“ Wet, Adriel, I am waiting for your 
explanation!” began Lyon, when he'had care- 
tally closed the fernery door bebindgaim, 

‘' Forgive me!'’ she answered, almost weep- 
ing. ‘I bave none to give.” 

And he hardened himse|f against her. 

“You are a trifle inconsistent,” he said, 
icily. “ This morning you promised to clear 
up this mystery; to-night you declare you 
have nothing to say. Pray which’ statement 
am I to accept?" 

“Lyon,” she faltered, ‘it is not that I 
could not clear myself if I were at liberty to 
do 80; but I told you before, I am bound by a 
promiee—-the one to whom I mace it will not 
release me yet. Oh, my dear! oh, my dear! 
have patience with me! I—I‘cannot bear 
your anger.” 

“‘T have just cause to be angry,” he retorted. 





1] “I should be less than a man were I not, Do 


you suppose it oan be pleasant to mea to know 
that my promised wife is holding georet megt- 
ings with some fellow who dare not, for his 
own reasons, present himself at my honee? 
Do you love him? Did you ever lave him?” 

And then he caught her hands in a close, 
and almost cruel grip; whilst he looked: seatch- 
ingly inte her eyes, 

* T love no one-bat you;” she said; simply, 
‘fand you are my only lover!” 

Her words only added to the mystery; he 
never thought of connecting Vera -with ii, 
The beauty was too proud-to compromise her- 
self-with an ineligible lover, So he dropped 
Adziel’s hands, and said, — 

‘Tf you are speaking truth, Heaven forgive 
my doubts. If*you-are lying te me, I shall 
soon know—and I never pardon deceit— syste- 
matic deceit, I will net urge you farther to 
explain now, bat I do insist that you promise 
never to gee or-speak-with this fellow again.” 

“T cannoteven do that. I gave him-my 
word to meet him to-morrow, but after that I 
will’ obey your wish: Lyon! ob, my dear 
Lyon! you may trust me, indeed you may. 
Tiove you too well.to sin against you, as you 
think I am sinning. Do not-let us paréin 
anger to night. I—I:oannot-bear it.'’ 

He. turned-and looked ati hen; her small 
sweet face was white as. the gown she-wone, 
and tears were raining down her cheeka; the 
childisb, lovely mout was: tremulous. with 
grief. He doubted her.stili—but he loved her 
wel), and her tears broke down his prida,: 

He.canght her madly to his breast. 

‘If you are deceiving me,: a8. Heaven, is 
above uz, I never will forgive you! For I 
love .you--I ilove you with every heart-shzob. 
You aze:more to me than augbtelse I possess, 
and. mydife will be.good or: evil as you deal. 
with-me. Not any other-weman caad have. 
prevailed.upon. me.to do-her bidding, or wait 
her. pleasure in sucha matteras thiz. Ob, 
love! my little love, ba true!” “ 

“In three days,” she said, clinging to him, 
and weeping now for joy at-his. tenderness, 
‘*T shail hold myself absolved of my. vow ; and 
then—then I think you wall regret.a hitsle that 
you wera 0, hasty. to, condemn me, Forthe 
present, try to trust me more; for, susely, if 
perféet love casts cut fear, ib should leave no 
room fox deubs,’’ 

Oh! in after days how ho would, remem. 
ber hey. innasent, easness. words.. How she 
tried to amile.as sha utsered them, aud, wiih 
what, fond bands she clang about hia. 

* Kisa me!" she said, as thy turned to qui 
thé fermerxy. ‘ Kisame, good-nighs. here—I 
am going to my room!" 





that had ever dimmed her young eyes, 
She.did not go down again until the dinner. ' 


And thas wags ihe,last kiss he would ever 
give her nntil—util she had almozt. eacaped 
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from beyond his love, and all his regrets would 
be ia vain ; when his self-reproaches would be 
as scorpions to sting and scourge him! 

Taat night Adriel slept happily, rising in 
the morning refreshed and bright. She had 
pe | Vera her decision, and Miss Garland had 
said, — 

“‘T cannct expect farther, help from you, 
Adriel. You have been most good tome. At 
the close of three days you may tell Lyon all. 
Give this note to Marston, and beg him to 
send me a wee line by you in return. I am 
in sore need of comfort and assistance.” 

And when she wasalone Vera paced up and 

down, up and down her room, with white face 
and clenched hands. 
&‘' What shall I do? What shall Ido? Oaly 
three days in which to accomplish my pur- 
pose! If the next move fails be is lost to me— 
lost! and I love him as she never could! I 
will not give him to her! Oh, Lyon! Lyon! 
Lyon!” she wailed with outstretched, yearn- 
ing hands. ‘Can you not love me a little 
since I love you so much?” 

Adriel sped on her errand, glad to think she 
would not be called upon to meets Marston 
again. The young painter was waiting for 
her, and advanced eagerly to meet her. 

“I have brought you a note,” she said, 
gently, ‘‘and Vera begs you will entrust me 
with a written message. She is very depressed, 
and none bat you can offer her comfort!” 

The fair, handsome face flashed with pas- 
sionate love, and the joy of believing hia 
capricious darling had succumbed at last to 
his entreaties. 

“ Mias Vinter,” he said, quickly, ‘if only 
Vera will marry me at onoe she shail never 
have a moment of wretchedness that I can 
avert.” 

“*T oan readily believe that,’ in the same 
gentle tone, ‘“ Now, if you please, you will 
write your reply. I must get back quickly.” 

“I will nos detain you long; bat—forgive 
me—lI heard that Lady Sandilands had brought 
Yera here that Mr. Castellain might have a 
chance of pro for her hand—that he was 
madly davoted to her.” 

‘* Your informant was altogether mistaken,” 
with pretty dignity. ‘ It is I who have the 
honour to be Mr. Castellain’s chosen wife!” 

‘Thank you a thousand times for your 
confidence, You have allayed some very cruel 
doubts ;” and then he wrote a few lines on a 
page from his pocket-book, and folding it. 
entrusted it to the girl, saying, ‘‘ When shall 
I see you again?” 

“I do not know. I cannot consent to carry 
messages to and fro thus, and—Mr. Castellain 
objects. I think your best course would be to 
take matters into your own hands—and I wish 
you and Vera all the happiness I could desire 
for myself.” Then she gave him her hand 
timidly ; and presently went away, @ gracious, 
gentle little figure, and in his heart the happy 
jover blessed her. 

By tacit consent Lyon and Adriel avoided 
each other, fought shy of any tée.d-t&te. Each 
was constrained ; each felt that it was better 
to stand aloof, until the explanation had been 
given and accepted. Lady Sandilands 
regarded her grand-daughter with displeasure, 
and altogether the atmosphere of the house 
was unpleasant. 

On the second evening, Adriel, wishing to 
escape the discomfort of her ladyship's severe 
presence, declared herself tired, and begged to 
be allowed to retire to her room. 

‘Pray do as you please,” answered the 
elder lady. ‘‘I myself am weary, and shall 
be glad to precede you." With which she 
gathered her sumptuous skirts about her and 
went loftily out. 

“*Good-night,” Adriel said, just touching 
Lyon’s hand. He was looking oroas and bored ; 
and then she moved towards the door, followed 
by Vera. 

“‘Good-night, dear,” said the latter. “ Slee 
well, and have happy dreams,” and she kis 
the fair, pale face, which after to-night should 
never be glad or bright again. Then closing 





the door upon the girl, she moved near the 
table, saying,— 

** Well, Lyon, I suppose, I too, must retire, 
although I am not in the least bit weary.” 
Then she stooped, and picking up a folded 
paper with a light langh, remarked, “ Adriel 
8 really too careless of your Dillet dour. 1 
will give it back to the writer,” and she 
handed Marston's note to him. 

He flashed crimson. 

“T never remember writing on such paper 
as this!'’ he said. 

‘* Lovera are proverbially forgetfal,’’ smiled 
Miss Garland, ‘‘ but I think it is useless to 
deny the authorship of this. Presently Adriel 
will come down to look for her lost treasure, 
because, like all romantio girls, she sleeps with 
her latest love-letter under her pillow. Good- 
night, Lyon," and then she too went away— 
bat not to sleep, for on this last throw 
depended, or seemed to depend, all the joy of 
her future. And Lyon sat staring at the 
little folded note Vere had flang down 80 
cunningly, and discovered so natnrally. 

He felt sure that he had never seen it 
before. He knew he was doing a dishonourable 
thing, as little by little his hand closed over 
it. He breathed hard; his colour came and 
went. He had always been upright and 
honest in his dealings, but now as sudden 
temptation assailed him ; and arguing that it 
was his right to satisfy himself as to the 
authorship of the note, he slowly unfolded it. 
4 was dated for that very day, and ran 

us :— ° 


“My Dasiine,— 

**You ask me for help and comfort. 
Come to me, and, by Heaven's grace, I will 
give you both. Let us go away together, and 
I will work for my wife as I know [can work. 
I only need your dear presence to inspire me. 
The knowledge that Lyon Castellain is 
nothing to you has removed a heavy weight 
from my heart. My beantifal darling, let us 
delay no longer. Let us take our fates into 
our own hands; you shall never regret 
reposing 80 much trust in your on)" - 

“ ” 


The note dropped from Lyon’s hand. Thie, 
then, was the woman he had loved and trasted 
—the guileless girl who had wept at his 
repr , who had sworn that her life had 
bat one love, and he was thatlove. He almost 
cursed her in that hour—the poor innocent 
a = had never wronged him by thought 
or > 

How little Marston Race guessed the evil 
his note to Vera would work! What suffer. 
ry — result to Adriel and himself because 

it 

Lyon up and, up and down the room, 
half mad with rage and pain; and then hie 
eyes falling once more upon the note, he took 
it up and tearing it into fragments, flung it 
from an open window. 

‘At least,”” he thought, ‘‘ others shall not 
know how false she is,’’ and then he sat down 
to write to her, 

It was only a brief note, but though he did 
not guess it then it carried death with it. 
Then, this being finished, he soribbled a line to 
Lady Sandilands, begging her to consider 


thinking, with a sudden gladness, that, despite 
their strained relations, Lyon could not leave 
her without some fond farewell, and longing 
for the meal to end that she might escape to 
- own room, there to read her precious note 

one. 

And Vera in s statelof anxiety, bordering on 
desperation, helped her in this. 

‘“‘Grandmamma,” she said, “ naturaliy 
Adriel is dying to read her love-letter. Don't 
you think we ought to excuse her now. See, 
_ is eating nothing. May she not leave 
us ”» 


‘* She may if she wishes,” said her ladyship. 
coldly, and waiting for no farther speech 
Adriel hurried away. 

Up in her pwn room she tore open tie 
envelope, her byes so bright with love, her 
face so flushed and expectant, that could 
Lyon have seen her then he must have read 
the truth. 

Bat, alas! alas! this was not to be ; and as 
the girl mastered the substance of his note, her 
face changed and whitened. All the red 
died from her lips, and she stood like one 
turned to stone, scarcely breathing, scarcely 
conscious of what had befallen her. And it 
was thus Vera found her, 

Tne arch-traitress put an arm about her, 
and kissed the pale, cold cheek gently. Adriel 
never heeded her; and before she spoke she 
read over her shoulder the few brief, cruel lines 
Lyon had written. 

‘* I no longer ask or wish for an explanation 
of your conduct. Itis less than nothing now to 
me why you have acted as you have done. 
Pray consider our engagement cancelicd. 
From the first it was a mistake, and I do not 
hold you bound to me, neither do I consider 
myself dishonourable in breaking the frail tie 
which held me to you. You are utterly and 
absolutely at liberty to please yourself; and 
under no circumstance, believe me, can I 
resume the old relationship between us, You 
and I have nothing in common, and are beat 
apart!" 

‘‘Adriel! what has happened?" questioned 
Vera, secing in a lightning flash that the game 
was now in her hands. ‘' Why are you stand- 
ing — like a ghost? Why do you tremble 
thus?" 

‘* What does it mean?” the poor child 
asked, hoarsely. ‘I cannot understand. Last 
night he was kind to me, and but two days 
ago he vowed he loved me more than all the 
world beside. This is some cruel mistake. 
Oh, Vera! say you believe that it is!" 

“My poor child! my poor child!" mur. 
mured the other. “I can offer you no con- 
solation ; men are so fickle, and Lyon is not 
the hero you made him. His wavering fancy 
has reated upon some other woman, He does 
not love you any longer.” 

**I won’s believe it,” Adriel cried, hotly. 
“He could never beso base; and it is sucb 
little time since he and I were engaged.’ ‘ 

‘*Long enough for a» man to weary of his 
love. Adriel ! Adriel! I hate to aay it, but there 
ia another woman, For the time you are noi 
first. Don’s faint! Be brave!” 

And as the girl reeled, |she caught her in 
her arms, almost afraid of the effect wrough! 
by her own words. But Adriel twisted her- 


Castellain House as her very own during his | self f 


brief and compulsory absence, and promising 
to return as soon as business would allow. 

Then he went to bed, though not to sleep, 
bidding hia valet to call him at an abnormally 
early hour; so that before the ladies rose he 
was Once more in town, which at this season 
was empty and dreary enough. 

Lady Sandilands was first to enter the 
breakfast-room, and finding Lyon's note read 
it, wondering, somewhat, that he should have 
gone off so suddenly, but suspecting no evil. 

* Adriel,"”” she said, as the girl entered, 
‘there is a note from Lyon beside your plate. 
He has been compelled to leave home for a 
— while, but will return as quickly as 
possible."’ 

Adriel had no suspicion of the truth as she 


: thrast the cruel .missive into her pocket, 





ree, 

‘““Who is she?” she asked in a hoarse, 
strained voice; and Vera covering her face 
with her hands, cried,— 

‘Forgive me! Oh, forgive me! Ié is not 
my fault that he is false; and, in time, he 
will return to his old allegiance."' . 

‘You mean,” questioned the unhappy vic: 
tim, “' he loves you?” 

‘*He says so. It was last night. I was 
left alone with bim, and I thought it an ex- 
cellent chance to tell him all the truth, and all 
your goodness to me. Bat he would not hear 
me out. He vowed I should never marry Mar- 
ston, and that he loved me more than life. 
That—oh ! how can I hurt you so badly ?7— 
but you ought to know the trath that you 
may learn to despise him—he said he never 


meant to propose to you; bat that you had 
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taken advantage of his liking for you, and led | 
him up to it!” 

The girl turned gaspingly upon her. 

‘‘ Did he say those shamefal words ? Answer 
me; do not spare me—you cannot hurt me 
farther. Are you telling me all the trath and 
nothing but trath ?”’ 

‘* Did I ever lie to you?"’ proudly. ‘‘ Adriel, 
is is hard to be suspected wrongfally, and 
from the ficat I have loved you dearly.” 

‘Yes, yes!'’ drearily, “and I am sorry to 
wound you; but Tam not quite myself—not 
yet—not yet! I shall be braver and jaster 
goon, Vera, what did you say when he con- 
fossed he loved you?’’ 

‘*T told him some bitter traths; and because 
of them he has gone away. AdricJ,"’ fever- 
ishly, ‘‘ what are you going to do?” 

“T don't know. You must leave me to my- 
self a little while. I mast think ! Go—go now ! 
lonly want to be alone!" 

And all the while she shed no tear, and 
made no moan. Bat she thought in a vague 
way what she must do, and determined that 
she could never—never meet Lyon again. 

To Vera she would not go for help: it was 


they met explanations might—poxsibly ensue, | she was fading away from them, that soon 


and she herself be exposed to the contempt of 
the only creature she cared for on earth. 

Marston Race, too, was growing trouble- 
some, and threatening all sorts of unpleasant 
things. She had hard work to keep him at 
bay, and began to realise how foolish she had 
been to compromise herself so far with him, 
how all but vain it is to attempt to stay the 
torrent of an injared man’s anger. 

At Scarborough Lady Sandilands found her 
& very distrait companion. She herself was 
not well, suffering with a long-standing com- 
plaint of the heart, and she missed Adriel's 
gentle miniatrations; but believing her guilty 
of a clandestine love-affair, and angry with 
her for spoiling her own fatare she neither 
wrote nor permitted Vera to do so, although, 
indeed, that young lady had no wish to 
correspond with the girl she had so bitterly 


wronged. 

And one night, Lady Sandilands, complain- 
ing of extreme fatigue, went early to bed, 
saying she should be her usual self in the 
morning. Bat when the landlady carried up 
her usual cup of coffee she found her dead ia 

r bed. 


Vera he loved. She could not go to Lady | her bed 


Sandilands, because she was under the ban of 
her displeagare. 

Then, all at once, she thought of home— 
that dear old-fashioned home, where she had 
been happy through eighteen years—the kindly 
old-world sistera who had loved her so dearly ; 
and then she rose up. 

“I will go home! I will go home!'’ she 
said, —— her breath, and ‘there I shall be 
at rest.’ 

She dressed hastily, and, counting ont her 
little store of money. went downstairs, and 
away from Castellain House for ever. 

No one saw her go—no one missed her. until 
luncheon, and then Vera said she supposed she 
had fallen asleep in her own room, as she had 
seemed very weary, and it would be a shame 
to disturb her, so that Adriel’s flight remained 
undiscovered until evening, 

It was quite dark when she reached Stan- 
bury; bua she was too wretched to feel any 
fear of the lonely, gloomy streets, and scon 
she came to her own home. 

The maids had gone to bed—they kept early 
hours—and Miss Aurora herself opened the 
door to her young sister. 

She gave one swift glance at the shrinking 
figure, the white, woe-begone face; then 
shrieked,— 

© Adriel! child Adriel!” 

“Yos, it is I. Les me in, Aurora; I have 
come home to die!" 

And then the spell of grief and atupor broke, 
the pale lips quivered, and the heavy soba 
came, accompanied by a shower of bitter tears; 
and yet, through all ber anguish it was good 
to feel herself safe in Aurora’s loving arms, 
ae kissing and fondling her slender 

anda, 

The next day Lady Sandilands received a 
telegram from Aurora. 

“The child ia with us ; a letter will fellow.” 
She replied by forwarding Adriel's belongings, 
and Wiring, ‘‘ Farther communications not de- 
sired,” and so that chapter in the child’s life 
Waa ended, 


CHAPTER VII. 

In the daya that followed, Lyon Castellain 
Was nota happy man. He could not blot out 
the memory of those few bright weeks—the 
— he had ever known, or was to know 

ain. 

Is was easy enough to vow with all a man’s 
Pride that he would forget one sweet, small 
40e,and one low voice, both of which had 
seemed instinct with love for him. 

Vera was aympathetic in an unobtrusive 
Way ; but Vera was not Adriel, and he was 
glad when she and Lady Sandilands removed 
to Scarborough. 

he girl was growing desperate. True, she 
had separated Lyon from her cousin, but she 
kaew that he loved her, and tha’ if by chance 





So Vera was alone in the world, and in her 
desolation she dared to do what otherwise had 
been impossible. She telegraphed to Lyon, 
begging his assistance, and he joined her at 
onoe, taking up residence close by her. 

No inquest was necessary, Lady Sandi- 
lands’ medical man certifying the cause of 
death ; and in his pity for the lonely heirass 
Lyon took all the responsibility of the fancral 
arrangements upon himself. And when the 
sad ceremony was ended, and he and Vera 
were alone, he said,— 

‘And now, my poor girl, what do you pro- 
pose doing?" 

“Tam utterly alone, quite friendless,” she 
answered, gadly. ‘‘ There is nothing I can do 
save hire a chaperone—and I hate hirelings 
about ms, I daresay there are many who 
envy me my wealth, but the poorest drudge 
on earth, who has a home and friends, is 
happier than J,” and then she lifted her eyes 
to hia, and in them he read her love for hin— 
as she intended he should, 

He was shocked and sorry for a moment; 
then swiftly came the thought, ‘‘ We are both 
alone. She loves me, and if I like and 
esteem her—why should we not marry ?”’ 

- he took her wiliing hands in his, and 
said,— 

‘Vera, you know my past, and that the 
one love of my life was given to one who did 
not value it. If you will be content with a 
second place in my heart I will do my best to 
make you a happy wife." 

‘* Lyon,” she answered, “I love you, I love 

oa! I will be satisfied with the lowest place 
our affection!" 

d so they were betrothed; and as Vera 
had no friends to receive her, it was settled 
they should be married as quickly as possible, 
and at once return to Lyon's place. 

So one morning Vera, laying aside her 
black robes for a pretty lavender gown, walked 
ots to charch with Lyon, and became his 
wife. 

Society was cleotrified at this dénouement. 
It had not yet quite forgotten Adriel, and it 
was shrewdly suspected that somewhere there 
had been falce play. 

Adriel firss learned of this ill-starred 
marriage through the medium of a fashion- 
able paper. 

She was lying upon a couch, looking very 
frail and feeble, she had never been anything 
bat ailing since her retarn home, and tarn- 
ing the leaves in a langaid way, when her 
startled eyes fell upon the announcement. 

If possible, her white face grew whiter, and 
a moment her lips quivered ominously. 
Then she gaid, with a little pathetic smile,— 

“She said he Icved her, and sometimes I 
have doubied her, bat I know now that she 
told the truth,” and after that day the sisters 
did not hear her speak of him. They saw, 
with breaking hearis, that slowly bat surely 








her couch would be unoccupied. That “in the 
ways she used to walk she would not walk 
again,” and that soon her place would know 
her no more. She never complained; no 
frown clouded the sweetness of her small, 
sweet face, no angry note jarred the music of 
her Iow and languid voice. 

“*Bhe is too good for earth,”’ Biddy said, 
sobbing, and Miss Aurora answered,— 

‘Yes. And yet, but for Lyon Oastellain, 


The Oastellains went abroad, and did not 
retarn until the next season was in fall 
swing. 

Lyon interested himself in politics, and 
made much of the wife he did not love. 
Moat folks called him a lucky fellow, but so he 
did not esteem himself. 

Oae day, as he was leaving 8t. Stephens, he 
heard himself accosted in a most uncere- 
monious fashion. 

“Hi! you there! 
word with you!" 

And turning, he saw a fair-faced, haggard 
man beside him. It was Marston Race; but 
Lyon had only seen him once, and then at a 
distance, so that he did not recognise hini. 

He glanced coldly at him, asking, in his 
iciest manner,— 

_ are you, and what do you want of 
me?’ 

‘IT am Marston Race,” answered the other, 
and paused,as though he thought his few 
words soffisient «explanation. 

‘The man who was going to make a great 
name in the arié-world,” said Lyon, quietly. 
**T have heard of you, your wonderfal success, 
and subsequent failure. BatI am at a loss to 
conceive what it is you want with me!” 

‘‘Liar!'’ oried Marston, beside himself. 
‘‘For treachery less than yours men have 
killed each other! You have stolen away my 
promised wife—ruined my life!” 

The other interrupted him, swiftly. 

‘You are all at seal Let meexplain! I 
did not even guess she had any lover bat my- 
self. I neither knew your name, nor the tie 
which bound her to you. Bat I did not marry 
her. I learned her deceit soon enough to save 
such a catastrophe. My wife was Mias Vera 
Garland.”’ 

Marston stared at him in bewilderment. 

‘Why, I am speaking of her! It was she 
to whom I was bound!” 

“ Are you lying to me?” Lyon asked, ina 
dreadfal hoarse voice. ‘“ Who has sent you 
on this errand? If you were ever my wife's 
affianced lover, why did you meet Miss Viater 
and correspond with her ?”’ 

**I never wrote her a line in my life! But 
she was my ally and Vera’s—at least I believed 
so. Bat I suppose she was as false as her 
oousin ; she herself assured meI had nothing 
to fear from you ; that she was soon to be your 
wife."’ 

* There is something in this I do not under- 
stand! Come with me to my club? This 
mystery must be cleared np!” 

They walked side by side in atter silence ; 
but once in a private apartment, Marston 
Race spoke freely of the wrongs he had 
endured, of Vera's utter falsehood ; and then 
all was clear to Lyon. 

On! what a blind fool he had been so to 
doubt his darling! What a bratal part he 
had played towards Adriel ! 

He saw in one dreadfal moment the wreck 
he had made of her life and his---all the 
aweet possibilities of joy he had hastily thrown 
aside, all the misery of the blank and hopeless 
fature. He lifted his ashen face to Marston’s. 

‘‘We have both suffered, but mine is the 
heaviest burden to bear, for I have sinned too. 
I have wronged the truest, gentlest heart that 
beats beneath the sun !”’ 

Then & fierce desire came upon him fo see 
Adriel once more. He must vindicate himself 
to her, ao far as was posaible. So dismissing 
Marston he wrote a line to his wife—his 
wife! The woman he loathed so heartily 


she would have stayed with us.” 
* * . * 


Castellain, I want a 
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now-saying he should not return that nizhs; | pale lips again and again in @ very anguish i 


and then he went. down to Ssanbaury. 

A maid opened the door to him, and Miss 
Aurora,, hearing and recognising hia voice, 
came out into the hall, 

“ What do you want here?" she agked, 
grimly. ‘*‘ Have you come to work us farther 
harm?" and she barred his passage in an 
agressive fashion. 

‘I want to see Adriel,”’ he answered, 
humbly. ‘I have au explanation to, make. 
I am not eo bad as you .think-me. Will not 
you let me see her?”’ 

‘‘ It remains for her to. decide whether she 
willadmit you or not. Bat I will! sallow no 
exciting speech. I will not haye her life 
shortened by agitation. Of course, yon bave 
heard she is dying, and your cons¢ience. would 
not let you rest? ’ 

' Dying!" Ab, the anguish in thaé one 
word! Strong manas he was he reeled and 
fell against the wall, ‘‘ For the love of Heaven 
assure me this ie not so!” 

‘* Are you sorry now? Yoa who had no 
pity upon her youth and innocence! You, 
who drove her homswards. with her broken 
heart, and outraged faith! Tneze has naver 
been a day since she ratnrned when I have 
not prayed Heaven to visit your sia upon you 
heavily! There has never been a day when 
I have not thought of some way in which; to 
avenge her bitter wrongs, Ob, man! man! 

oald you not spare her? The poor child, the 
helpless, loving, truasing, child?" and then 
her voice broke into sobs, and all her figure 
was shaken with her long-.suppressed anguish. 

‘‘As Heaven is my witness,’’ he said, 
earnestly, ‘I am innocent of the charge you 
bring against me. I can explain all—we 
have bot been. sinned againas! I pray you 
let me eee her,” 

‘‘Ah, yes, Aurora,” said Biddy’s tearfal 
voice, ‘do not. deny. him thia one thing, Let 
her know the trath before the end, It may 
comfort her, and make her glad again.” 

* * * * * 


Was. this Adriel—this. frail, whits atom 
of humanity? Where had her youth and 
piquancy flown? Where was the smile he 
knew of old? Ths sweet eyes were sunken, 
and there: were, heavy circles abont them. 
The pallid lips had a mournfal curve ; and as 
he looked on her a moment, himself being 
unperceived, all his manhood forsook him, and 
hs cried with an exceading bitter. cry,— 

* Adriel! oh, Adriel!"’ 

She torned guickly, saw him standing 
there, and forgot everything save that. she 
loved him, and he had come again to her. 

“I felé that you would come,” she said, 
stretehingont. her hands to him. “ Heaven 
i3 $00 good to les me die wishont seeing you ;” 
aod then he was on hie knees, beside her, 
sobbing the hoarse and terrible sobs. of a des- 
sevaie man, and, woman like, she controlled 
herself that she might console him. 

And when be was calmer, he told her all 
the graegome story of Vera's treachary, and 
his own mad foliy and harshness. His. face 
was 206 good 30 look upon as. he. spoke of his 
wife, and vowed. be would neither forgive nor 
live with her again. And then the loveliness 
of hia poor. little sweetheart’s nature shone 
ont like a bright star in a cloudy, sky. 

‘“‘If I forgive her, and, indeed I do, you 
must forgive her also, It has been very. bard 
to bear thie heartache; but the,worst is over 
now and [ shall soon. be at peace. Bat che, 
poor Vera! may have: long, yeara before her. 
Do not make them ail so unhappy, aa these 
months have been tome. Shesinned through 
love. Ah}! then for love’s sake forgive! ” and 
much she urged, in the same strain, fighting 
egainst his obstinacy, his anger, hia just 
ecora snd loathing of his wife; and in theend 





ehe conquered so far that be promiaed not ta | 
pat Vera to open shame, bat beyoud, thas he | 
ynld not go. 
All ) csr.e the hour of parting. He | 
took ’ arme well-knowing he should j 
lo« th in bo more; and enrely | 
i ane $ ne Biesea 


of pain. 

Then of her own free will the child put her 
arms about hia neck, and gave him her last 
kiea, ‘‘ sacred unto death,” and saying,— 

‘ Good-bye, my dear one, good-bye! May 
Heaven go with you in all your wayr, and 
blesa you in all your doings.” She loosed. him, 
and let him go, then turned her face to ths 
wall with @ little sigh, and slept, or seemed to 
sleep. 

* * o * * 

Early in the morning Lyon returned, a 
desperate man, to his home. Vera was already 
up, and waiting his coming anxiously. As he 
entered the room ehe started up to meet hia, 
but at the sight of his wild face and barning 
eyes recoiled, crying,— 

‘‘ Hashand | what bas happened?” 

“T have learned all,” he answered, heavily, 
“and have seen ber. She ia dying! and. you 
are her murderess !”’ 

She shnieked out then, and tried to tonch 
him, but.he thrust ber back almosf with an 
oath, and what followed between them then 
none knew or would ever know. But although 
they, would spend ail the weary years of their 
lives fogether, Vera wonld never be hig wife 
fave in name, and because sha loved him 
wildly her punishment must perforce be great. 
Barely both Adriel’s and Maraton’s wrongs 
could not be more bitterly revenged. 

Beanty, rank, and riches she had, but never 
would she and happiaecss clasp hands again, 
and therein lay her punishment, 

a ” * + * } 

Aasora and Biddy sat watching by their 
darling, for the end was very near now. . it 
was.a lovely night in May, and through the 
opsn window came the scent of . conniless 
homely flowers, the last faint songs of the 
sleepy birds, 

* It is alovely world!’’ whispered the dying 
girl. ‘‘ But for this great grief I would wish to 
stay a little longer with you. Ob, my dears! 
my dears! you must not fret overmach. It 
ia batter I should go! fan, far batter | and—ob, 
Iam very tired, You will write him when I 
am gone; asy i thought of him to. the last, 
and pray him to be kind to her. If it will 
comforé her, tell her I freely forgava her!” 

Oaly their sobs answered her, and for 
awhile ehe Jay silent; then she said, very 
faintly ,— 

‘Kiss me now—whilst I know yeu—and 
can reply to you.’ So they kissed her with 
fast falling tears, and tried for. her rake to be 
calm, 

All night she lay soarcely breathing, bardly 
conscious of anything aronnd; bat with the 
firat grey streak of light in the sky she opened 
her dark eyes, smiled ever so faintly, and 
sighing, ‘‘ Lyon! Lyon!” she fell asleep, 

P pete rose and reverently closed the white 
ida. 

‘‘ She is gone!” ahe said, aud with a bitter 
ory the remaining sisters clang to.each other 
in wordless agony. 

Auxora was the firat to recover something 
like composure. 

“Come,” she said, in a strangled voice, 
*' there ig much to do.” 

‘‘Must. we leave her? Ob! Aurora, must 
we leave her?” 

‘Now we must. Oh! Biddy, that we should 
ba living and she gone! It is too cruel! too 
cruel |”’ 

Then hand in hand, with tears raining down 
their withered cheeks, broken and cld before 
their time, these two poor souls went ont, 
leaving child Adriel to her last long sleep. 


[THE END. ] 








Tr ia pleasant for those who take pride in na- 
tional industries to know that the Spitalfields 


weavers are keeping up a high reputation, and | 


thas their work compares favourably with pro- 

ductions of foreign mannfactare, not only in 

price but in artiatio meri Some of the 

brocades, which are made e pecially to designs, 
ifol, 


aro marvelously b 


FACETIZ. 


i 


| A-rrerry girl will sabdne four out of ‘every 


five men she meets, but it’ ig always the: fifth 
| She wants, 


,;_ Isx't ® woman absurdly illogical if she tells 

; her husband he is an idiot; and then aska him 
why he hasn’s more,senge ? 

| Svuxpay Scnoor Txracner: ‘ Has not every- 

| body the right to exercise his free will?” 

Little Boy: ‘' Yes, until heis married. That's 

what Pa gaya.” 


Patrent: ‘'Help! Murder! I dont want 
my head pulled off. You said yon were a 
‘painless dentist.” Dentist: “Exactly, I 
never take any pains with my customers,” 


Farr Customer (who has.been a good. hour 
| inthe shop without buying anything): “ Have 
you nothing else. you can show me?”’ Shop. 
man: ‘ Yes, madam, the door.” 

Wuo. will venture to say women is not in. 
finitely the superior of man when it comes to 
thas, which, in the vernacular, is. familiarly 
| termed ‘‘ packing a trunk?" 
| Jack: ‘ Why isdongh like a man?” Sasic: 
‘“ Because it’s hard to get off your hands,” 
Jack: ‘Oh, no! It’s a thing the women 
knead.” 

A newspaper publishes ths following unique 
advertisement: “ 1f John: Jones, who twenty 
years ago deserted his poor wife aud babe, 
will return, said babe will lick the stuffin’ ous 
of him,” 

Aw Irishman was told by a teacher that his 
charge for tuition was, two guineas, the _ first 
| month, and.one guinea. the, seoond. . ‘‘ Then, 
| be jabars,”’ said the pupil, “I'll begin the 
second month now.” 

+! My dear,” said. a sentimental wife, ‘' home, 
you ksew; is the dearest spot on earth.’ 
* Well, yes,” said the practios! .basband,. ‘‘ It 
does vostabout twice as much as. any other 
spot.” 

Wire: “ Have you brought home anything 
pretty for me?’’ Conceited Husband: “ Yes, 
royeelf. I looked everywhere, bas there was 
nothing handsome to -be found in the. whole 
city.” 

“TI xxow,” said the reporter as be waewrit- 
ing ont an item for the paper: “I know-thia 
is only » rumour, but I expect to get meneyz 
for it.’ °* Then,” said bis friend, * that's-one 
of the romours thas gain cursenoy.” 

Do your toe-joints crack as you move about 
in your atocking feet? If so, don’t think of 
going into the burglar business. Tie saccess- 
ful barglar has orackleea joints, ard he can 
catch hold of a would-be snecze and hold it 
back until a more fitting opportunity. 

A Scnootznoy SonzmE.—Joseph: “ This is 
Fatty. Truro, sir.” The Pedagogus; ‘ Well?” 
Joseph: * There's ‘a epankin’ dre to.me, ard 
I've give bim two tops, a new fish hook, three 
cheatnats, anda lump of tcff<e, foz him to be 
my substitute. Peel off, Fatty.” 

You young girls of sixteen: Don’t be pert 
because you are young and pretty. After you 
are married, and have two or tbree childrex, 
and are compelled to do your own washing, 
your friends may remember that you were 
once almost impudent. 

Gunmoony: ‘There is something wonder- 
fully realistic. at the ssene where you smother 
Desdemona. I don’s understand how you can 
make it sppear 80 realistic.’’ Actor Friend : 
‘ Basy enoogh, my dear boy. All I have to 
ldo ia to imagine thas Desdemona is my 
| mother-in-law.” ; 

Frvz or ten minutes of embarrassing silence 
had sped away into the voiceless pass and: then 
a bright idea struck-Mr. Neverge. ‘: 1p seems 
like a Qeaker meeting,"’ he observed. “ Yes, 
answered the young woman wite® hopeleve, 
dreary giance at the clock. ‘J have been 
wondering when the epiris was going to—to 

move you, yon know.’ 
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SQCIBTY. 


Canon Lippon is te he commemorated at 
Christ Charch bya portrait, fox which tite 
Dean and Ohapter bave given a commission to 
Mr. Herkomer, and it will be hung in tho 
hall, 

Tur Dake of Clarence and Avondale has 
been. out and abent a great deal in spite of the 
revere oold. His Reyal Highness looks.a 
great deab better than he did’some time ago. 

Tua Prince of -Walea will not return irom 
Norfolk until he starts for the Riviera, and 
the Princess is to make Sandringham: her 
residence until-towards.tke.end of February. 


Tre muzzling order stands confessed a 
superflnity or farce, For the future no dog 
need be muazled provided it ‘wears a collar 
with; the name and address of its owner 
legibly engraved upon it, 

Tre Queen has lately established a Jarge 
flock of: Dorset: Horn sheep 9% Oahorne,. instead 
of the Hampshire Downs whieh had been 
kept there for many years. The park now 
contains # fine herd of the picturesque West 
Highland cattle. 

Tux latest per. pictureof Ds. Koch desoxibes 
him-as-a email man, not more than five feet 
fiveinches, bat aturdily built. His features 
are, commonplace. Constans uge of, the 
misoroseepe has dimmed his eyes, and he is 
obliged to wear a triplex glass of great power. 

Tury are still bringing out pretty shapes in 
bamboo furniture, which. is good as well as 
cheap, When. you procure it from reliable 
houses, It ie so. tight, too, that yon can carry 
a chair with.a oonple of fingers, or hold. up.a 
table with the palm of she haud quite easily, 

AutHouen the Emperor Francis Joseph. is 
only in bie-sixty-first year, he has shown 
signs, of increasing feebleness of Jate, and 
people bere are beginning. ssxionsly to. diacnas,4 
the question of the succession to the.throne. 

Ir is, eaid. that Prince, Ferdinand of, Ron- 
mania.is & prétendu to: the hand.of:littl: Prin- 
cess Marie of Edinburgh, despite» the facts 
that she ia‘‘' o'er young to. marry. yet,"’ bei 
only fifteen, Bat betrothals at tnat age are 
common enough in Russia. 

Tue Dakeof Norfoii, tha. peer who. takes 
precedence of all others, except the -Arch- 
bishop, of, Canterbury in. his, capacity as 
spiritual peer, after the Royal bleod, ia forty- 
three, Hie only con and heir is very litéle 
improved in health, and his condition. ia a 
serious and enduring anxiety to his psrent, 
who. is, most, dexoted.to hig wiligg son, 

Ir used to ba said when any measber cf the 
aristocracy lifred a. sityer spoon or fork that 
they-, were afilicted.. with“ klepiomania.” 
Tis. terna. hae «<legemerated into “ hailocins- 
tion” of late. People’ begin: to feel-- more 
tenderly, and do not like their friends to know 
that they cannot belp a bit..of thieving, so. it 
is called i plain wordg “ forgetfalnees,’’ 

Tax Cteopstra bonnet, worn in compliment 
to this. taking Egypsiem'’s memory, is: a awees 
thing in pale tulle and veives bows, with a 
handsome golden serpent encircling the crow. 
The more alive thia ornament can. look’ the. 
better, so its head ia worn uplifted. This is 
too much of a Pagan coiffare for church wear, 
bat is adenirably adspsed for creating @ scnsa- 
tion when paying calla or going to morning 
concerts, 

Taz curious announcement is made shat, in 
Ssccordance with a decision of the Dutch High 
Court of Justios, tha oath of ollegianes is to 
be taken to “King” and not to Qaeen Wil- 
bélming.. Every one knows that to the 
Pattiotiem of the Hapgarian magnates Maria 

6resa was “ Rex noster,” and that our own 
Elizabeth was fond of outhing herselé a Prince ; 
out these were figurea of speech, The Dateh 
monarohy is so recent that there oan be no 


|. 





tradition in the matter. We presume that the 


Conatitation of the Netherlanda contains no! without kneading. 
ioh the word ‘ King} priok up and hake 
: ‘ ON top, 


Interpretation by wh 


iucladeg tho ¢74! Q igen 


STATISTICS. 


Tue world’s press is stated to include 37,000 
newspapers. 

Tre London and North-Western Railway 
passes through twenty English counties, 

Tue people of the United States consume, 
it is said, 200,000,000 bottles. of pickles 
annually, 

Tue engines of the large ocean steamers 
make abous 250000 turnoa in crossing the 
Atlantic between New York and Liverpool. 

Tue United States has 884 paper mills and 
1,106. paper machines. Germany, 809 mills 
and 891 machines; France, 420 mills and 525 
machines; England, 361 milla and 541 
machines; Scotland, 69 mills and 98 
machines; Treland. 18 mitls and 18 machines; 
Rausgia,,133 mille 137 machines; and Auatria, 
220 mills and. 270 machines. 





GEMS. 


A cowarp can be a hero at a distance; itis 
presence of danger that tests presence of 
mind. 

Nartvze loves trath so well that it hardly 
ever admits of flourishing. Conceit is to 
natore what paint is to beauty; it is not only 
needless, but impairs what is would improve. 

Tue religion that simply folds its hands 
and tries to lock seraphic, while the devil's 
highway is thronged with those who are rush- 
ing headlong to the pit, is not the:kind thatthe 
aposties had, 

Wary not pour the drink into the gutter? It 
ia destined to the gutter at last. Why. not 
pour it there at once, and not wait to strain 
it through a man, and epoil the strainer im the 
work? 

Hx who thinks botter of his neighbours than 
they deserve is seldom a. bad man, for the 
standard by which hia jadgment is guided is 
the goodness of his own heart. It is only the 
basa who believe all mea bse, or, in other 
words, like thrmselves. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


For. burns, sweet oil and cotton are she 
standard remedies. If they are not at hand 
sprinkte the burned part with flour, and wrap 
loosely with a soft cloth, Don't remove the 
dressing until the inflammation subsides, as it 
will break the new skin that is forming, 

Pre OrnveT.— One quart of flour, one heaping 
cup of lard, a pinch cf salt; chop the Iard and 
flour.together and add just as little very cold 
water ad will suffice to rollout she.dough,, Tha, 
lesa water uscd, and the less handling you give. 
the dough the better. Some cooks adda pinch 
of- baking powder. 


Brack Pupprmxas.—Prepare the sking, Hava | 


some pig’s blood, and while it is warm salt, it 
a little, stir it fora while and strain.it, add.a 
cupfal of milk to the blood. Have half as 


raneh chopped suet as cf dried oatmeal, and | 


half as much chopped onions; plenty.ofsaltand 
pepper.to taste, some nutmeg if itis to. be very 
nies. Stir all this into the blood to make it 
pretty thick; fill the sking, tie, prick,'and boil 
gently three-quarters of an hour, 

Smazn Tx Biscvrr.— One-quavterof a pound 
of flour, one quarter onnce of butter, half: 
ounce of firm, aweet lard, a little less than a 
gill of milk, one teaspoonfal of baking powder, 
and oro,saltspoonfalof sali. Mix the baking 
powder with a portion of the flour and sift it 
into the rest of the flour through a fine sieve; 
then rub the butter, lard, and salt through the 


flonr until quite fine; pour in the milk, mix | 
lightly, place on tha board which hag been | 
weil floured, and -roli it with the rolling-pin | 
Cnt with a smal cutter, . 


ins hot oven until brown 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Taz Orsiental physiciana of India practiced 
vaqcinstion Jong before the doctrine was 
announced by Dootor Jenner. 

Ir is estimated that to collect one pound of 
honey from clover, 62,000 head ef clover, must 
be deprived of neotar, aud 3,750,000 visits from 
bees must be made. 

ANe@sTHETICS were known in the days of 
Homer, and the Chinese two thousand years 
ago had a preparation of hemp, knowa ae 
‘fana yo,’’ to deaden pain. 

Jacos’s wel), and the plot of ground sur- 
rounding it, have been sold by the Turkish 
Government to the Greek Church for four 
thousand, pounds, 

Tuosz who have a tendency towarde con- 
sumption shonld take easy. vocal everciso, no 
matter bow thin and weak their voices may 
seemto be. They wiil find a resank ab times 
far surpassing any relief afforded by medicine. 

Pratinum and silver-oan each be drawn-into 
wire many times smaller than a human hair. 
The former metal has-been drawn inte wire £0 
fine that 27 of them twisted together could 
have been inserted inta the hollow of a hair; 
that is, if a human being or a humsn-made 
machine could be found minute and precise 
enough for such a delicate nndertaking, 


“‘Exectrican flat irons’’ are now. in the 
market, or, more correotly, irous heated by the 
electric current, The interior contains a set 
of coiled ‘wires, through which the elestrical 
current passes and heats, the wires red -hot. 
The latter are arranged between proteoting 
sheets of mics. and asbestos. By turning a 
switch the flat iron at onceheats mp ready for 
use, 

Tur possibilities-of insurance seem: endless, 
It has been reserved for an ingenions broker to 
offer to insure against what may be best tesmed 
‘household negligence.’ The sargament is 
certainly feasible—a ehipowner insures against 
the negligence. of hig gervants, the officers and 
crew of the veesel, so why should not a house- 
holdex. insure, agains$- similar riske? Time 
alone can prove whether oumples. assurance 
can be obtained. 

Ir ig reported that. a Hebrew-gentieman in 
New York owns the only. geuning, and perfect 
holy ehekelin the world. The relic ia, ssid to 
be: 3,400 years old, and.waa used, in King 
Solomon's Temple perhaps, alehoagh ib would 
doubtiess be difficult to prove this. Thore-is 
butone other similar coin iu existences, and 
thatia inthe British Maseum. It isateo & 
holy shekel, bat is not so well preserved, and & 
portion of it, hag been ont awey. 

In order to tell the day of the week of any 
late, take the last two figuresof ths year, add 
@ quarter to this, disregarding the fraction, add 
the date of the, month, and to this add the 
figure in the following liat, one ficure standing 
for each month: 3662 40-2-5-13 6-1, 
Divide the.sum.by-.7, and the remainder will 
give the mamber of the day in the week, 
and when there is no remainder the day willbe 
Saturday. As an example, take Marci 19, 
1890.. Take 90, add 22, add 19, add 6. This 
gives 137, whiok, divided by: 7, leaves. a re 
mainder of 4, whieh is the number of the day, 
or Wednesday. 

A Geran medical scientiay has declared 
thad.a. form, of inebrity due to. the excessive usa 
of coffee is om the increase in Garmany, and 
that its worst form ia found among the women 
of the cpper working classes, where the waged 
permit of the purchase at will of offee, Dr. 
Mendel. says that at.a certain stage coffee ex- 
tracted undiluted is the only thing. thas will 
satisfy these coffee drinkera, and.sos5 the ex- 
tract is follawed by opinm sad alcoholic 
stimulants. Bateven where tx excess is con- 
fined to. coffee » pecaliax farm of nenroais is oc- 
casioned. Der.-Mendel found many women who 
consumed over s pound ohooffeas weet, Sleep- 
lesaness ia the.ficat symptom of the pernicious 
effect of the stimulant, 
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clewa ?’" she asked, swiftly. “I hoped that 
you were my friend, that at beast you wished 
me happimess,” aed then she paneed with 
flashing eyes aad hee ving bosom ; and he, civ- 
treseed at her emotion, wens to her side, 

Vera,” he said, apolegetioally, ‘‘ you oan- 
not think for a moment I meant to hurt you? 
Sarely you know that for your own sake and 
Adriel's you are dear tome, and that I have 
quite. a brother's interest in you? Iam well 
aware Elster is not brilliant, but he isa very 
honest fellow.” 

“ Pray do not urge his menite further,'’ she 
retorted ; and, snatohing her band from his, 
harried from the room, leaving Lyon _per- 
plexed and a little annoyed with himeelf for 
hig intercession on the Eari's behalf, 

“ Why couldn't he speak himeelf?" he 
thoaght, ‘And who was to guess that the belle 
of the season possessed heart? I hadan idea 
always that sbe wag rather mercenary, For 
once my dizcrimination is at fault. Well, 
A@riel will make my peace with her,” and then 
be dismissed Vera and the whole subject-from 
his mind,, until the morrow, whea Lister, 
eimtiovt in tears, bade him good-bye, saying 
lamentably, he had lost all pleseure in. life 
since the beautiful Vera turned a deaf ear to 
hig entreatios, 

Tbe-piel herself gave no sign: teat she re- 
membered the cogne of the previous day, but 
was careless and unconcerned in her mgnner, 
ag was her wont, 

And on the following day Lyon saw no 
ae a only Adrisi knew there was 
some © apon the beauty's eky. Once or: 
twice see had come unexpectedly upon her, to 
find-her reading a Jetter, with a frowning brew. 
and troabled face, bat she had vot venturedto 
question her as to the-cause of her disquiet. 

She haa gone 40: Test ome night, and was: 
lying thinking thoughts of Lyon when 
= tight tap came avher door)and, im answer-to 
her‘ comein," Verw entered, 

There wasia bright flash upon-her ohesk, 
aad her eyes shone like stare, as she came: 
forward with one fioger upom ber: lip, as 
ene . lenoe. 

“ Hash!” she said, im awhispery"' grandma: 
is i~ ber room; and if she bears us sadking 
will wonder end question us what we bhad'to 
swy t@ cach other, that she miget not knew, 
Adriel, I want your advice and help,” 

‘‘My advice ian’s worth much,” la 
Ad@riel, “bat sechws it is-you shall have it ; 
wad; of course, if I oan help youdn anything, 
I shall be proud.and glad’ 

“You area dear little soul. Tie fact is; 1 
ame in.a peek of trouble, sad hardly: know 
venet to do-for the best, Read this,” handing: 
bera note, ‘and then tell me whattodo.” 

It was wri¢ten in a good, bold handwriting, 
and, if short, was certinly to thepoint.. 

“You cruel, beantifal darling, how long 
veill'y ow torsure-mo, and banish me from you? 
You say you love me. Give me seme proofot 
thie! I cannot rest, I cannot werk; allimy 
soul is filled with the fear of losing: you. 
To-day I heard your name coupled with that 
of my most formidable rival. Vera, you 
shall not marry bim or any but me. Oa 
Friday I shall follow you to Oasteliain: House. 
If2 do not meet. you in the groummds by noon 
I shall come to the house. Savpense I will 
bear no longer. “ Manson Roce.” 

‘*What does it mean?” asked Adasiel, 
sitting erect: “And who ie Mr, Marston 
Race?’’ 

‘*Tommeans that Iam secratly cegaged, and: 
+0. the: writer-of thia note,” Vera anewered, 
with averted face, 

* This, then, is the reason why you were'se 
cold tothe poor Hark! Bat, Vera, why don’t 
you aeknowledye the engegement, and save 
both yourself and Mr. Ruce anxiety!” 

“ Besause grandmamma baa refased to 
Sanction it, as Mr. Ruce ia nos my equal, 





either-in rank orwealth, He is a straggling 
artiet, without amy inflaense; and 1, you} 
Know, am entirely under hor ladyship's con- 

woluntilany twenty-third bisthdoy. Siaehas | 
even power, if she chooser, to vtop ovy allow | 


ance; and how. cam we marry on nothing? 
Mareton mast be patient and cautions. If 
oaly grandmammsa suspected be was coming 
here she would send me away at once, and 
exile is eo ignominions: Adriel, I want you 
to meet Mr. Race for me! "' 

“I? Oh, Vera! Surely you do not mean 
this? Yoa will not send your antortanate 
lover away without secing him?" 

“I must!” Vera enmewered, sadly. ‘I 
know eo well with what entreaties he will 
come primed, and—and I love him so that I 
am as wax in his hands. He would persuade 
aud I should yield, consent to a hasty 
marriage, and I should drag him down—work 
misery for us both. I can'tdo it! I won't! 
Bat you, dear, you will tetl him all I say, and 
assure him of my love?” 

“Why not write?” asked Adricl, practic- 


‘Because it is safer to send messages by 
word of mouth; bat if, Adriel, yon will not 
oblige me at so amali a cont te yourself, I have 
no more to cay, only I a you loved me, 
and woald help me,” and rose with her 
proudest air, and made as-though to go. 

‘* Boay,” cried Adriel, ‘' Dear Vera, you are 
wronging me, indeed! I hesitated only 
because I do not like to deceive grandmarma, 
bat I will do anything you wish.” 

“Thank you, ob! thank you a thousand 
times! I would not trouble you, but there is 
no other to whom I could apply, And you 
will os no one of this affair, or your part 
in it?’ 

“Not even Lyon?" 

* Teastofall Lyon. He is so very serupu- 
jour, be would go at onee to grandmamma 
‘amd tell her all. You promise secrevy mest 
solemnly ?” 

“You may trust me; Vera,” bat ‘a sadden 
sence of trouble oppresred ‘her. 


—— 


CHAPTER V. 


On the folowing Friday, as lack would 
have it, Lyon beggad Adriel'to ride with him 
to.a neighbouring vi ; and she, with an air 
of confusion, refused, amuoeh to: hia: chagrin; 
and to-moke costters worse; Lady Sandilands 
looked up from herdettera.to aap -— 

“ My dear-child; there iano possible reason 
why you shouldnet go! Youwhave no prior 
engagement. Ran and-pat on your habit,” 

“1 would sather-not, grandmamor, thank 
you.. Lyon, dear, there is something 1 wish 
especially to do thie morsing. You will 
exouse me. To-morrow if you care to—~” 

“Tomorrew!” he interrupted, hofiily, 
‘‘illnmod do. I readly cannot postpone my 
business; but prey do not alter your engage- 
raents to suit my corfvenience;”’ 

The girl's face flashed distrosstulby,and she 

noed at Vera appealimgly; bat that young 

dy was ugqunentiy absorbed do ber corres- 

pendence, and seemed not to notice the 
storminess-of the atmosphere, 

© Really Lyon, I wonld like te go; but I 
cannot.” 


‘Pray say no more on the subjeet,” coldly, 
and he wentfrom the coom, with head erect, 
and angry eyed. - . 

‘* Why, Adriel,”’ ssid‘her ladgsbip, “‘ What 
is the very important engagement of whieh I 
am quite ignorant?” 

‘*T cannot tell you now,’’ the girl answered, 
uneertamly, and with berface steadily averted 
lest the other should see her tears; ‘‘ but -yoa 
will know some day!" 

“I dislike mysteries exceedingly, Adriel,”’ 
was the cold reply, and she vouckhwafed no 
other word. The obild: was xyeetoked, all 
through her little life she had never bad 4 
harsh. word or unkind look, and the warm, 
young heart Telt bike to break, 

“Oh, Veral’’ she sai’, ag soon ag they 
worse alone, “ You rmustlet me toll ail to 
Lyon. I eannot bear to make bim anery, 
Grandimsnoma'’s displeasare Ioan bear; but 
not bie,” 


‘Please youreel?,”’ Vera 


snewered, colily, 
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“but L always thought a promise waya onered 
thing. If a frown from teen will make you 
break your word I am sorry I ever trusted 
you, ’ 

“Bay no more,’’ Adriel onied qaick! 
“After such a remark as. yours I would die 
rather than fail you, If troable ‘comes of it, J 
truest to your generosity to clear me of blame - 
but I will speak no word in my own behalf," 

Thea Vera, seeing that she had gone tog far 
and tha this little cousin of hers ‘was not 

oil spirit, put her arms about her, 
kissed her tenderly. us co 

‘‘Eam ashamed of myself for my unking 
words, and so sorry that I have vexed yon; 
only—only, when one’s whole life ba is 
ab stake, one ia apt to be a irifle selfish, And 
when Lyon returns the cloud will have blown 
over. He will have forgotten his displeasnre 
Sn AAT epeks most hasitiy 

" spoke more hastily than I shoald, 
have done, only I was.a little sore at hears,” 
Adriel answered, with quick, generosity, and 
80 they ‘' made friends ” again. 

A listle before noon the girl started upon 
her errand, charged with many mesagyes from 
Vera, and an entreaty that her loverwoald at 
once retarn to town andawais news from her; 
not to risk distovery by remaining in the 
neighbourhood of Castellain Honge. And 
Vera watebed her go with a strange, crags 
smile upon her t lips. 

* Poor fool!” she said, laughing. lowly, 
*‘ Pappet of my will! If you knew! if you 
only knew! I.conld have liked you well had 
you not come between ma and my desire; and 
now-~ah! now I could kill you rather than 
seg you his wife!” Her face was. awial to 
see as she spoke those words; bnt. the 
paroxysm of rage passed, and sha sat down in 
a low obair, and hands lightly folded, gave. 
herself up to thoughts of the past. Ste had 
been foolish to go quite so far with Marston, 
but she had not foreseen how troublesome he 
would be; and of course when she close she 
could crosh him-at a blow. 

He was & portrait painter, and had been 
introduced to Lady Sandilands and her grand 
daughter by a celebrated art critic. Hewas 
pred and glad to accept the order: And Mise 
Garland thought it pleasant occupstion for her 
leisure moments to bring him to her feet. 

It-was not a bard taek. The poor iad, he 
was a an ae 
idealiaed vely, g¥ac: ' b 
eweet eyes and low replies,’ and in spirit 
work sipped the idol he had-created.: 

The portrait finished was exhibited a the 
Aeademy, and pronounced exquisite. 

Vera Garland became a notoriety, And 
then flashed with success, mad wish Jove, and: 
fall of dreams of a glorious future, Manston: 
Race ventured to tell his passion. 

Vera was flattered, alshough in ber heart 
she laughed at the poor enthusiast, and in her’ 
insatiable lust of conquest determined to 
hold this new victim bard and fast: uatilhe 
waa no longer Or amnaing 40 ber. 

She — sbueiannes hia — 
She prayed hie secresy and patience, ‘ 
that Lady Sandilands had diseowered thet 
mataa!l attachment, and threasened to exe 
her authority over her, Vera: umless. she pre 
mised to dismisa her ineligible lover as one 
and for ever, . “ 

And the poor artist believed: this story, 
{rested and famed over his poverty, grew: 
restless in. bis ways and moods, uncer ; 
his movements. er 

The one great passion of hia life consamet 
him, and for him “joy was nos, but love 
joy should be.” 
my Lyon will be returning soon,” said Vers 
to herself. “Now may the fates be pro 
pitious! If ouly he sees Adriel with Marston, 
the rest is easy. He is jealous, and she 
proud, Oh, to think that I should nse one 
lover to win the other !?and agsia her soft, 
cruel laugh rang oat. 

She had no City for any but hereelf, not 
love for any bat Lyon. 

Andalas! alas! ber wish waeto be faifitled. 
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Riding slowly through the grounds on hie 

resarn journey, at a listke distance fzom him, 

paithidden by the shrubs, he saw two figures. 

Toe.one wae Adriel’s, the other that of a man 
to him, 

A rush of jealous rage and suspicion came 
apon him, and reining in his horse he 
watched the unconscious pair, 

The girl was talking quickly and earnestly, 
nsing all pretty little gestures he knew so 
well, and the man with his head bent scemed 
listening attentively. 

Lyon’s heart wae like fire in hisbreast; there 
was almost murder in his thoughts. Thatshe ! 
“Qhild Adriel,” his little innocent, sceming 
love, could go deceive him! Great Heaven! 
was amy woman true? If he could but hear 
their words! And then, as he-waited and 
watched, the man lifted one of Adriel's small 
handato his lips, and she showed no.anger, 
although she drew it somewhat quickly away, 
Stil she bade him a kindly farewell, and 
Lyon, watching him go,\wished that he had 
felled him where he stood. 

Adriel remained motionless, her eyes follow- 
ing that retreating figure, until Lyon, dis- 
mounting, led his horse towards her. 

She heard the sound: of the hoofs upon the 
hard:«ground, and turning, saw her lover. 
The frowning brow and angry eyes told her 
that she was discovered. 

In her dismay and distress she could not 
move, she could not epeak, only her fair face 
flashed hotly; and all these signs were’ as 

of her guilé to her jealous lover. 

“ET understand now,” he said, icily, “ why 
you would not accompany me this morning! 
Bat it wae hardly judicious to allow my rival 
an interview in my grounds.”’ 

Damb ehe stood, too hart by his. suspicion 
for to be easy, and he went on,— 

“Tam glad to see you have the grace to be 
ashamed of such heartless treachery. Great 
Heaven! thas you could be so false, you who 
seemed so true! Girl! is it my wealth that 
bas tempted Jone Ah, curses on it! Agia 
poor man. I might have been happy !"’ 

She-ventured then to stretch out one hand 
to him, but he would not clasp or teuch it, 
and with s little sob she let it fall to her side: 
oan she said, in a broken voice,— pth s 

“Lyon, you are wronging me, 1 ‘dear, 
be patient, and I will tell you all. In nothing 
have I deceived or sinned against. you. Do 
not be so hard” (as he looked ineredulous). 
“Tamepeaking nothing but the trnth, and i 
shall soon be.able to satiefy you of that.” 

“Satisfy me now,” he demanded. ‘'I have 
& tight to aak so much,” 

“You must wait until to-night,’’ she an- 
swered, “I will tell youall then. Take me 
into the fernery after dinner,” 

“Why not make a clean breast of the affair 
now?” he said, sharply. ‘‘ Who is the fellow? 
How and where did you first meet him?” 

“Tam bound to silence by ® promise, but 
this evening I shall be released from it, and 
I will hide nothing from you. The searetis 
not my own, I have nopesenal secrets from 
you. Lyon, dear, you believe mg, don't you?” 
and-she litted her sweet, small face to hia in 


leading. 
. “I don't know what 40 believe,’ moodily; 
but I will pass no judgment upon you until 
heard what account you can give of 
your proceedings this evening. Does Lady 
Sandilands know of your acqusintance: with 
this-—this—er—gentleman ” 
“ 0°.’ 
“How long have you knowa him?” meroi- 
“Onl uite recently,” 
faintly.” P . 
“- month ago?’ he demanded. 
ar 0,’’ 


she answered, 


“ And yet you allow him to kiss your hand, 
stant him private meetings! Wht am I to 
Underatand from this ?”’ 

She flushed npon bim then, — 

*To-night you will be sorry that you ever 
euspected me so vilely, or invalied me £0 
etoualy.”' 


‘Lam waiting to be convinced,” and with 
that he turned and left her standing in she 


open way. a 

Ab! never in the dreary fature could ho 
forget her face as then he saw it—so white, 
80 drawn, 80 reproachtal. At that moment, 
alas! alas! he only thought what a finiched 
actress she was. fe 

Blindly she made ber way back to the 
house. This was their firat quarrel, the first 
hint she had of the bitterness of love. Before 
she had only tasted its sweetmess; and to the 
tender, inexperienced girl it seemed that she 
should die of this strange, cruel pain ; that 
never any more would she be glad because 
Lyon had once doubted her truth and her 
devotion. 

Vera, watching for her coming, felt all her 
pulses throb exultantly as she saw Lyon 
retarning alone, and evidently sorely vexed. 

Later, with ing steps, came ‘child 
Adriel,” very white and very weary, a8 though 
spent with a long journey; and the cruel, 
beautifal watober laughed ever so softly as 
she waited for her coming. 

At last she heard the light, slowstep upon 
the staixs, the touch of Adrtiel’s: hand. upon 
mp and went forward eagerly to meet 


“What has happened?” she cried, with 
aieotionate solicitude, ‘‘ My dearest, how ill 
youlcok? And what-did Marston say? Was 
— Tell me ail~uniess you axe 

‘Oh, Vera!” cried the other, pitifally, 
‘he saw us together—Lyon, I mean; and he 
thinks—he thinks that I stole out to keep an 
appointment wiih a clandestine lover, as 
though any lady would so far forget what was 
due to herself.’ Vera winced, she was not 
guiltless of such an offence. ‘' We—we quar- 
relled, and he said very cruel words to me.” 

‘What answer did you make to his acousa- 
tion?’’ asked Vera, quickly, her cheeks 
flashed, and her eyes bright. ‘' Did you tell 
him the truth, or part of the truth?” 

“T told him nothing,” answered Adriel, 
wearily, ‘ But I promised he should know 
to-night.” 

“ Ah, no! 10!” oried: Vera, falling on’ her 
knees, and grasping her cousin’s skirts. ‘‘ Not 
to-night for my sake, for my sake. Be-silent 
@ little longer, and all my life I will be grate- 
falte you. In afew days I shall be gone. I 
have made up my mind at last—and when 
I am Marston’s wife Lyon wiil know all. 
Adriel ! you will not betray me now?” and 
she-clung with strong handa about her,;and 
she seemed to weep, 

The girl. was. sorely distvesaed. She was 
fain to serve her cousin, who had always been 
so, good: to her; bat she owed a duty to 
Lyon. Moreover, she did think Vera a Métle 
selfish. 

So she wavered and hesitated, and Vera, 
fearfal lest she should fail in her plans.even 
now, sobbed heavily,— 

*¢ You, whoare happy in your love, should 
have mercy on one less fortunate. After all, 
ibia.a little thing I ask, aad you can easily 
prevail upon Lyoa to wait a few days for your 
explanation, If not, why I myself will éell 
him all—even though by so doing I spoil 
every chance of happiness for: myself, He 
cannot long be angry with you. Adrie!, dear, 
dear Adriel, I leave my fate in your banda! ’’ 

What match is the dove to the-serpent in 
cunning? What hope was there for Adriel 
when opposed to such an antagonist as Vera? 
With a heavy sigh, she laid her arms about 
her cousin’s shoulders, 

‘‘ Dear, L will sry to bear shis pain for your 

! vw 


And with that, she gently kissed the beanti- 
ful, false mouth, and rasemed fo listen & 
moment to the apparently heart!:ié thanks, 
spoken in a sweet, shaken voice; then she 
crept like a hurs thing oat of the room, ap to 
the privacy of her own, and Hinging herself 
down upon her bed, shed the bitterest tears 
thathad ever dimmed her young eyes. 



















ber her innocent, earnest: words, 
tried #0 smile ag she uttered them, wad ‘with 


the fernery. 
am going to my room |” 


bell rang, and then ehe looked #0 ili and weary 
that Lyon's heart began to relenttowerde ber, 
and he longed ardently for the moment of ber 
reconciliation, 

Bat Lady Sandilands waa seriously annoyed 
with her grandchild, and: showed this by her 
atadied politenesa, and frigid bearing. 
 apeumammettcd +: «> tae 

< 25 —e [(OMAPTER VI. 

‘““ Wet, Adriel, I am waiting for your 
explanation!” began Lyon, when he had care- 
tuily closed the fernery door behindjhim, 

‘* Forgive me!" she anawered, almost weep- 
ing. ‘I have none to give.” 

And he hardened himself against her. 

_ “You are a trifle inconsistent,” he raid, 
icily. “ This morning you promiseil to clear 
up this mystery; to-night you declare you 
have nothing to say. Pray which statement 
am I to‘accept ?” 

‘ Lyon,” she faltered, ‘it is not that E 
could not clear myself if I were at liberty- to 
do £0; but I told you before, I ara bound by a 
promize—the one.to whom I made it will not 
release me yet. Ob, my dear! oh, my dear! 
have~ patience with me! I—I‘ cannot bear 
your anger.” 

‘*T have jast cause to be angry,” ke retorted. 
**T should be less than a man were I not, Do 
you suppose it can be plearant to me to know 
that my promised wife is holding seores meet- 
ings with some fellow who dare not, for his 
own reasons, present himself at my house? 
Do you love him? Did you ever love him?” 

And then he caught her hands in a close, 





and almost oruel grip, whilst he lovited‘search- 


ingly into her eyes, 

*T love-no one-bat you,’ she said, simply, 
‘and you are my only lover!” 

Her words only added to the mrystery; he 


never thought of conneoting Vera-with it, 


The-beauty was too prond to compromise her- 
self with an ineligible lover. So he dropped 
Aé@rief's hands, and said,— 

“Tf you are speaking troth, Heaven forgive 
my doubts; If you are lying 4o me, I shell 
soon know—and I never pardon deoeit—syste- 
maticdeceit. I will‘not urge you ‘farther to 


explain now, but I do insist that you promise 
never #6 see of speak “with thie fellow again.” 


“T cannot‘even do that. I gave him my 


word to meet him to-morrow, but after that I 


will obey: your wisb: Lyon! ob; my dear 
Lyon! you may trust me, indeed ‘you may. 


T love you too well to sin against you, as yeu 
think I am sinning. Do not les us partin 
anger to-night, I—~TI cannot bear ét.”’ 


He. turnedand looked at: her; her small 


grief. Hie dowbted-her still~bat he loved her 
wel), and her tears broke down his pride. 
He caught her madly to his :brenst. . 
‘*Tf you are deceiving me, #5» Heaven is. 
above uc;.I never will forgive you! For I 


love-youI love you with every haare<hrod. 


love! my little love, be true!” ‘ 
“Jn three days,” she said, clinging to him, 


and weeping now for joy at his tenderness, 


‘‘T shali hold myself absolved of my vow; and 
then—then I think you will-regret @ lisele that 
you were-so hasty to condemn me, For the 
present, try to trust me more; for, suxely, if 
perfect love casts out fear,.it.sbenld leave no 
room for doubs.’’ 

Qh! in after days how he wonld, remsm- 
How ‘she 


what fond hands she clarg abouts him. : 
‘‘Kisa me!" she said, as thy turned 4o.quia 
‘Kise me, good-night hese—I 


And that was the last kisa ho would ever 


i She did not go down again antil she dinner. ' give her until—uniil she bad almost escaped 
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from beyond his love, and all his regrets would 
be ia vain ; when his self-reproaches would be 
as scorpions to ating and scourge him! ) 

Taat night Adriel slept happily, rising in 
the morning refreshed and bright. She had 
+old Vera her decision, and Miss Garland had 
said,— 

“T oannct expect farther, help from you, 
Adriel. You have been most good tome. At 
the close of three days you may tell Lyon all. 
Give this note to Marston, and beg him to 
send me a wee line by you in return. I am 
in sore need of comfort and assistance." 

And when she wasalone Vera paced up and 

down, up and down her room, with white face 
and clenched bands. 
&‘' Whatshall I do? What shallI do? Oaly 
three days in which to acoomplish my pur- 
pose! If the next move faila he is lost to me— 
lost! and I love him as she never could! I 
will not give him to her! Oh, Lyon! Lyon! 
Lyon !” she wailed with outstretched, yearn- 
ing hands. “Oan you not love me a littl 
since I love you so much?” 

Adriel sped on her errand, glad to think she 
would not be called upon to meet Marston 
again. The young painter was waiting for 
her, and advanced eagerly to meet her. 

“TI have brought you a note,” she said, 
gently, “‘and Vera begs you will entrust me 
with a written message. She is very depressed, 
and none but you can offer her comfort!” 

The fair, handsome face flashed with pas- 
sionate love, and the joy of believing his 
capricious darling had succumbed at last to 
his entreaties. 

“ Miss. Vinter,” he said, quickly, ‘it only 
Vera will marry me at once she shall never 
have a moment of wretchedness that I can 
avert.” 

“T oan readily believe that,” in the same 
gentle tone. ‘Now, if you please, you will 
write your reply. I must get back quickly.” 

“I will not detain you long; bat—forgive 
me—I heard that Lady Sandilands had brought 
Vera here that Mr. Castellain might have a 
chance of pro for her hand—that he was 
madly devoted to her.” 

‘* Your informant was altogether mistaken,” 
with pretty dignity. ‘It is I who have the 

our to be Mr, ’a chosen wife!” 

“Thank you a thousand times for your 
confidence, You have allayed some very cruel 
aes = — he wrote a oo mS 
page from his pocket-book, an ing it, 
entrusted it to the girl, saying, ‘‘ When shall 
I see you again?” 

“I do not know. I cannot consent to carry 
messages to and fro thus, and—Mr. Oastellain 
objecta. I think your baat course would be to 
take matters into your own hands—and I wieh 

ou and Vera all the happiness I could desire 

or myself.” Then she gave him her hand 

timidly ; and presently went away, gracious, 

-— little figure, and in his heart the happy 
ver blessed her. 

By tacit consent Lyon and Adriel avoided 
¢ach other, fought shy of any tée.d-t&te. Each 
was constrained ; each felt that it was better 
to stand aloof, until the explanation had been 
given and accepted, Lady Sandilands 
regarded her grand-daughter with displeasure, 
and altogether the atmosphere of the house 
was uopleasant, 

Oa the second evening, Adriel, wishing to 
escape the discomfort of her ladyship's severe 
presence, declared herself tired, and begged to 
be allowed to retire to her room. 

“Pray do as you please,” unswered the 
elder lady. “I myself am weary, and shall 
be glad to precede you.” With which she 
gathered her sumptuous skirts about her and 
went loftily out. 

“*Good-night,” Adriel said, jast touching 
Lyon’s hand. He was looking cross and bored ; 
and then she moved towards the door, followed 
by Vera. 

“ Good-night, dear,” said the latter. “ Sleep 
well, and have happy dreams,” and she kissed 
the fair, pale face, which after to-night should 
mever be glad or bright again. Then closing 





the docr upon the girl, she moved near the 
table, saying,— 

‘** Well, Lyon, I suppose, I too, must retire, 
although I am not in the least bit weary.” 
Then she stooped, and picking up a folded 
~~ with a light laugh, remarked, “ Adriel 
8 really too careless of your billet dour. I 
will give it back to the writer,” and she 
handed Marston’s note to him. 

He flashed crimson. 

“I never remember writing on such paper 
as this!"’ he said. 

‘* Lovera are proverbially forgetfal,” smiled 
Miss Garland, “bat I think it is useless to 
deny the authorship of this. Presently Adriel 
will come down to look for her lost treasure, 
because, like all romantio girls, she sleeps with 
her latest love-letter under her pillow. Good. 
night, Lyon," and then she too went away— 
bat not to sleep, for on this last throw 
depended, or seemed to depend, all the joy of 
her future. And Lyon sat staring at the 
little folded note Vere had flung down so 
cunningly, and discovered so ‘natnrally. 

He felt sure that he had never seen it 
before. He knew he was doing a dishonourable 
thing, as little by little his hand closed over 
it. e breathed hard; his colour came and 
went. He had always been upright and 
honest in his dealings, but now a sudden 
temptation assailed him ; and arguing that it 
was his right to satisfy himself as to the 
authorship of the note, he slowly unfolded it. 
4 was dated for that very day, and ran 

us :— 


“My Dastine,— 

*' You ask me for help and comfort. 
Come to me, and, by Heaven's grace, I will 
give you both. Let us go away ther, and 

will work for my wife as I know [oan work. 
I only need your dear presence to inspire me. 
The knowledge that Lyon Castellain is 
nothing to you has removed a heavy weight 
from my heart. My beantifal darling, let us 
delay no longer. Let us take our fates into 
our own hands; you shall never regret 
reposing 80 much trust in your war) * =e 


The note dropped from Lyon’s hand. Thie, 
then, was the woman he had loved and trusted 
—the guileless girl who had wept at his 
peyveneeen, who had sworn that her life had 
bat one love, and he was thatlove. He almost 
cursed her in that hour—the poor innocent 
child who had never wronged him by thought 


or dedd. 

How little Marston Race gueesed the evil 
his note to Vera would work! What suffer- 
- _— result to Adriel and himself because 

t 


Lyon up and, up and down the room, 
half mad with rage and pain; and then his 
eyes falling once more upon the note, he took 
it up and tearing it into fragments, flang it 
from an open window. 

* At least,” he thought, ‘‘ others shall not 
know how false she is," and then he sat down 
to write to her, 

It was only a brief note, but though he did 
not guess it then it carried death with it. 
Then, thia being finished, he scribbled a line to 
Lady Sandilands, begging her to consider 


thinking, with a sudden gladness, that, despite 
their strained relations, Lyon could not leave 
her without some fond farewell, and 
for the meal to end that she might escape to 
- own room, there to read her precious note 
one. : 
And Vera in a statelot anxiety, bordering 
desperation, helped hee in this. —_ ~9 
“Grandmamma,” she said, “ naturally 
Adriel is dying to read her love-letter, Don't 


you think we ought to excuse her now. See 
_ is eating nothing. May she not leave 
us?” 


‘* She may if she wishes,” said her ladyshi 
coldly, and waiting for no further  specc: 
Adriel hurried away. 

Up in her own room she tore open the 
envelope, her eyes 80 bright with love, her 
face so flashed and expectant, that 
Lyon have seen her then he muat have read 
the trath. 

Bat, alas! alas! this was not to be ; and as 
the girl mastered the substance of his note, her 
face changed and whitened. All the red 
died from her lips, and she stood like ong 
turned to stone, scarcely breathing, scarcely 
conscious of what had befallen her. And it 
was thus Vera found her, 

Toe arch-traitress put an arm about her, 
and kissed the pale, cold cheek gently. Adrial 
never heeded her; and before she spoke she 
read over her shoulder the few brief, oruel linea 
Lyon had written. 

‘* I no longer ask or wish for an explanation 
of your conduct. It is less than nothing now to 
me why you have acted as you have done, 
Pray consider our engagement cancelled, 
From the firat it was a mistake, and I do not 
hold you bound to me, neither do I consider 
myself dishonourable in breaking the frail tie 
which held me to you. You are utterly and 
absolutely at liberty to please yourself; and 
under no circumstance, believe me, can I 
resume the old relationship between us, You 
and I armas in common, and are best 
apart!" 

‘‘ Adriel! what has happened?” questioned 
Vera, seeing in a lightning flash that the game 
was now in her hands, ‘' Why are you stand- 
ing here like a ghost? Why do you tremble 


thus?” 

“What does it mean?" the ohild 
asked, hoarsely. ‘I cannot understand, Last 
night he was kind to me, and bat two days 
ago he vowed he loved me more than all the 
world beside. This is some cruel mistake. 
Oh, Vera! say you believe that it is!" 

“My poor child! my poor child!" .mar- 
mured the other. ‘'I can offer you no con- 
solation ; men are so fickle, and Lyon is not 
the hero you made him. His wavering fancy 
has rested upon some other woman. He does 
not love you any longer.” 

“I won’s believe it,” Adriel oried, hotly. 
‘*He could never be s0 base; and it is such & 
little time since he and I were engaged. 

“Long enough for a man to weary of his 
love. Adriel ! Adriel ! I hate to aay it, but shere 
is another woman, For the time you are 0! 
first. Don’s faint! Be brave!”’ 

Aad aa the girl reeled, jshe caught her in 
her arms, almoat afraid of the effect wrought 
by her own words. Bat Adriel twisted ber- 


z 


Castellain House as her very own during his | self f. 


brief and compulsory absence, and promising 
to return as soon as basiness would allow. 

Then he went to bed, though not to sleep, 
bidding his valet to call him at an abnormally 
early hour; so that before the ladies rose he 
was Once more in town, wich at this season 
was empty and dreary enough. 

Lady Sandilands was first to enter the 
breakfast-room, and finding Lyon's note read 
it, wondering, somewhat, that be should have 
gone off so suddenly, but suspecting no evil. 


“ Adriel,” she said, as the girl entered, 
“there is a note from Lyon beside your plate. 
He has been compelled to leave home for a 
short while, bat will return as quickly as 
possible."’ 

Adriel had no suspicion of the truth as she 
thrust the cruel ,missive into her pocket, 


ree, - 
“Who is she?” she asked in # hoarse, 
strained voice ; and Vera covering her 
with her hands, cried,— 
“ Forgive me! Oh, forgive me! Ié ia not 
my fault that he is false; and, in time, he 
will return to his old allegiance." : 
“ You mean,” questioned the anhappy Vis 
tim, ‘he loves you?" 
‘He says so. It was last night. I was 
left alone with him, and I thought if an ex 
cellent chance to tell him all the trash, and all 
your goodness to me. Bat he would not hear 
me out. He vowed I should never marry Mar: 
ston, and that he loved me more than life. 
That—oh ! how can I hurt you so badly ?— 
but you ought to know the truth that you 
may learn to despise him—he said he never 





meant to propose to you; bat that you had 
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taken advantage of hia likiag for you, and led 
him up to it!” 

The girl turned gaspingly upon her. 

“Did he say those shamefal words ? Auswer 
me; do not spare me—you cannot hart me | 
farther. Are you telling me all the trathand ; 
nothing but trath ?”’ 

“ Did I ever lie to you?” proudly. ‘ Adriel, 
it is hard to be suspected wrongfally, and 
from the ficat I have loved you dearly.” 

“Yes, yea!’ drearily, ‘and I am sorry to 
wound you; but Iam not quite myself—not 

ot yet! I shall be braver and juster 
goon, Vera, what did you say when he con- 
fessed he loved you ?’’ 

“I told him some bitter truths; and because 
of taem he has gone away. Adricl,"’ fever- 
ishly, ‘‘ what are you going to do?” 

“T don't know. You must leave me to my- 
pelt a little while. I inust think ! Go—go now ! 
lonly want to be alone!" 

And all the while she shed no tear, and 
madeno moan. Bat she thought in a vague 
way what she must do, and determined that 
she could never—never meet Lyon again. 

To Vera she would not go for help: it was 
Vera he loved. She could not go to Lady 
Sandilands, because she was under the ban of 
her displeasure. 

Then, all at once, she thought of home— 
that dear old-fashioned home, where she had 
been happy through eighteen years—the kindly 
old-world sisters who had loved her so dearly ; 
and then she rose up. 

“I will go home! I will go home!" she 
Ps re breath, and ‘‘there I shall be 

reat.’ 

She dressed hastily, and, oounting out her 
little store of money, went downstairs, and 
away from Castellain House for ever. 

No one saw her go—no one missed her until 
lnncheon, and then Vera said she supposed she 
had fallen asleep in her own room, as she had 
seemed very weary, and it would be a shame 
to disturb her, so that Adriel’s flight remained 
undiscovered until evening, 

Tt was quite dark when she reached Stan- 
bury; but she was too wretched to feel any 
fear of the lonely, gloomy streets, and soon 
she came to her own home. 

The maids had gone to bed—they kept early 
hours—and Misa Aurora herseif opened the 
door to her young sister. 

Bhe gave one swift glance at the shrinking 
figure, the white, woe-begone face; then 


La 

* Adriel | child Adriel!” 

“Yes, it ia I. Let me in, Aurora; I have 
come home to die!” 

And then the spell of grief and stapor broke, 
the pale lips quivered, and the heavy soba 
came, accompanied by a shower of bitter tears ; 
and yet, through all her anguish it was good 
to feel herself safe in Aurora’s loving arms, 
ite Biddy kissing and fondling her slender 

‘8. 





+The next day Lady Sandilands received a 

‘egram from Aurora. 

‘The child is with us ; a letter will follow.” 
She replied by forwarding Adriel's belongings, 
and wiring, ‘‘ Farther communications nod de- 
sired,” and so that chapter in she child's life 
was ended, 





CHAPTER VII. 
Tx the days that followed, Lyon Castellain 
Was nota happy man. He could not blot out 
i memory of those few bright weeka—the 
brightest he had ever known, or was to know 


Tt was easy enongh to vow with all a man’s 
smog that he would forget one sweet, small 
Ace, and one low voice, both of which had 
Semed instinot with love for him. 





era was sympathetic in an unobtrusive 
Way ; but Vera was not Adriel, and he was 
glad when she and Laty Sandilands removed | 

S sarborough. 
The girl was growing desperate. True, she 
d separated Lyon from her cousin, but gbe 
W that he loved her, and that if by chance 


they met explanations might—possibly ensue, H 


and she herself be exposed to the contempt of 
the only creature she cared for on earth, 

Maraton Ruoce, too, was growing trouble- 
some, and threatening all corta of unpleasant 
things. She had hard work to keep him at 
bay, and began to realise how foolish she had 
been to compromise herself so far with him, 
how all but vain it is to attempt to stay the 
torrent of an injured man’s anger. 

At Scarborough Lady Sandilands found her 

& very distrait companion. She herself was 
not well, suffering with a long-standing com. 
plaint of the heart, and she missed Adriel's 
gentle ministrations; but believing her guilty 
of a clandestine love-affair, and angry with 
her for spoiling her own fatare she neither 
wrote nor permitted Vera to do so, although, 
indeed, that young lady had no wish to 
correspond with the girl she had so bitterly 
wronged. 
_ And one night, Lady Sandilands, complain. 
ing of extreme fatigue, went early to bed, 
saying she should be her usual self in the 
morning. Bat when the landlady carried up 
her usual cup of coffee she found her dead in 
her bed, 

So Vera was alone in the world, and in her 
desolation she dared to do what otherwise had 
been impossible. She telegraphed to Lyon, 
begging his assistance, and he joined her at 
once, taking up residence close by her. 

No inquest was necessary, Lady Sandi- 
lands’ medical man certifying the cause of 
death ; and in his pity for the lonely heiress 
Lyon took all the responsibility of the faneral 
arrangements upon himself. And when the 
sad ceremony was ended, and he and Vera 
were alone, he said,— 

And now, my poor girl, what do you pro- 
pose doing ?"’ 

“Tam utterly alone, quite friendless,” she 
answered, sadly. ‘‘ There is nothing I can do 
save hire a chaperone—and I hate hirelings 
abont ms, I daresay there are many who 
envy me my wealth, but the poorest dradge 
on earth, who has a home and friends, is 
happier than I,” and then she lifted her eyes 
to hia, and in them he read her love for him— 
as-she intended he should, 

He was shocked and sorry for a moment ; 
then swiftly came the thought, ‘ We are both 
alone. She loves me, and if I like and 
esteem her—why should we not marry ?"’ 

Hy he took. her willing hands in his, and 
said,— 

‘Vera, you know my past, and that the 
one love of my life was given to one who did 
not value it. If you will be content with a 
second place in my heart I will do my best to 
make you a happy wife.” 

** Lyon," she answered, ‘I love you, I love 
you! I will be satisfied with the lowest place 
in your affection! "’ 

d so they were betrothed; and as Vera 
had no friends to receive her, it was settled 
they should be married as quickly as possible, 
and at once return to Lyon’s place. 

So one morning Vera, laying aside her 
black robes for a pretty lavender gown, walked 
os to church with Lyon, and became his 
wife 


Society was eleotrified at this dénouement. 
It had not yet quite forgotten Adriel, and it 
was shrewdly suspected taat somewhere there 
had been falee play. 

Adriel firat learned of this ill-starred 
marriage through the medium of a fashion- 
able paper. 

She was lying upon a couch, looking very 
frail and feeble, she had never been anything 
but siling since her retarn home, and tarn- 
ing the leaves in a languid way, when her 
startled eyes fell upon the announcement. 

If possible, her white face grew whiter, and 
& moment her lips quivered ominously. 
Then she said, with a little pathetic smile,— 

“She said he loved her, and sometimes I 
have doubied her, but I know now that she 
told the truth,’ and after that day the sisters 
did not hear her speak of him. They saw, 


| with breaking hearts, that slowly bat surely 








she was fading away from them, that soon 
her couch would be unoccupied. That “in the 
Ways she used to walk she would not walk 
again,” and that soon her place would know 
her no more. She never complained; no 
frown clouded the sweetness of her small, 
sweet face, no angry note jarred the music of 
her low and languid voice. 

‘*S8he is too good for earth,”’ Biddy said, 
sobbing, and Miss Aurora answered,— 

‘Yes. And yes, but for Lyon Oastellain, 
she would have Stayed with us.” sale 


The Oastellains went abroad, and did not 
retarn until the next season was in fall 
swing. 

Lyon interested himself in politicos, and 
made much of the wife he did no} love. 
Moat folks called him a lucky fellow, but so he 
did not esteem himeelf. 

Oae day, as he was leaving St. Stephens, he 
heard himself accosted in a most unocere- 


monious fashion. 
Castellain, I want a 


“Hil you there! 
word with you!” 

And turning, he saw a fair-faced, haggard 
man beside him. It was Marston Race; but 
Lyon had only seen him once, and then at a 
distance, so that he did not recognise him. 

He glanced coldly at him, asking, in his 
iciest manner,— 

sn are you, and what do you want of 
me?’ 

“Tam Marston Race,” answered the other, 
and paused,as though he thought his few 
words sufficient explanation. 

“The man who was going to make a great 
name in the art-world,” said Lyon, quietly. 
“ T have heard of you, your wonderfal success, 
and subsequent failure. BatI am at a loss to 
conceive what it is you want with me!” 

‘“‘Liar!'’ oried Marston, beside himself. 
‘‘For treachery less than yours men have 
killed each other! You have stolen away my 
promised wife—ruined my life!” 

The other interrupted him, swiftly. 

‘You are all at seal Let meexplain! I 
did not even guess she had any lover bat my- 
self. I neither knew your name, nor the tie 
which bound her to you. Bat I did not marry 
her. I learned her deceit soon enough to save 
such a catastrophe. My wife was Miss Vera 
Garland.” 

Marston stared at him in bewilderment. 

‘* Why, I am speaking of her! It was she 
to whom I was bound!” 

** Are you lying to me?” Lyon asked, in a 
dreadful hoarse voice. ‘‘Who has sent you 
on this errand? If you were ever my wife's 
affianced lover, why did you meet Miss Viater 
and correspond with her?”’ 

‘*T never wrote hor a line in my life! Bat 
she was my ally and Vera's—at least I believed 
so. Bat I suppose she was as false as her 
nousin ; she herself assured meI had nothing 
to fear from you ; that she was soon to be your 
wife."’ 

“‘ There is something in this I do not under- 
stand! Come with me to my club? This 
mystery must be cleared np!” . 

They walked side by side in utter silence ; 
but once in a private apartment, Marston 
Race spoke freely of the wrongs he had 
endured, of Vera's utter falsehood ; and then 
all was clear to Lyon. 

Oh! what a blind fool he had been so to 
doubt his darling! What a brutal part ho 
had played towards Adriel ! 

He saw in one dreadfal moment the wreck 
he had made of her life and his- all the 
sweet possibilities of joy he had hastily thrown 
aside, all the misery of the blank and hopeless 
fature. He lifted his ashen face to Marston's. 

‘‘ We have both suffered, but mine is the 
heaviest barden to bear, for I have sinned too. 
I have wronged the truest, gentlest heart that 
beats beneath the sun!” 

Then a fierce desire came upon him to see 
Adriel once more. He must vindicate himeelf 
to her, so far as was possible. So dismissing 
Marston he wrote a line to his wife—his 
wife! The woman he loathed so heartily 
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and then he went down to Stanbury. ; 

A maid opened.the door to him, and Mies 
Aurore, hearing and recognising his voice, 
came ou intoithe hall. 

“What do you want here?" she asked, 
grimly. ‘“ Have yoa come towork us further 
harm?" and she barred his passage in an 
agressive fashion. 

“I want to sea Adfiel,"” he answered, 
hambly. ‘I have an explanation to make. 
Iam noteo bad.as you think me. Will not 
you let me see her?"’ 

‘* It remains for her to decide whether she 
will admit you or not. Bat I will allow no 
exciting speech. I will not haye her lite 
shortened by agitation, Of course, you have 
heard she ia dying, and your conseience would 
not let you rest?” 

' Dying!" Ab, the anguish in thah ops 
word! Strong man ashe was he reeled and 
fell against the wall, ‘For the love of Heaven 
agsure me thig is. nos so!” 

‘*Are you‘sorry now? Youn who. had. no 
pity upon her yonth and innocesce! You, 
who. drove her homsawarda with her broken 
heart, and outraged faith! There hag never 
been a day since she returned when I have 
not prayed Heaven to visis your sin upon yeu 
heavily! ‘There has never’ been a day when 
I have not.thought of some way in whiah to 
avenge her bitter wrongs, Oh, man! man! 
could you-net spare her? The poorshild, the 
helpleas, loving, trusting, child?" and then 
her voice broke into sobs, and all her figare 
was. shaken with her long,suppressed angosah. 

‘‘As Heaven is mg witness,” he said, 
earnesily, '‘I am innocent of the charge yon 
bring agsinsé me. I can explain all—we 
have both been:sinued against! I pray yon 
let me.see her.” 

‘Ab, yes, Aurora,” said Biddy's tearfal 
voice, ‘do not. deny him this one thing, Let 
her know the trath before the end. It may 
comfort her, aad make her glad again.” 

* * > * * 


Was this Adricl—this frail, whiie atom 
of humanity? Where had her youth aad 
piquancy flown? Where was the smile he 
knew of old? The sweet eyes were cunken, 
and there,were heavy circles about them. 
The pallid lips had a mournfal curve ; and as 
he looked on her. moment, himzelf beiag 
unpercsived, all. hiamanhood forgook him,.and 
he cried with an exceedigg bitter cry;— 

“ Adriel ! ob, Adeiei!” 

She tarned gniskly, saw him standing 
there, and forgot. everything save that she 
loved: bim, and he had came again to her, 

“T felt that you: would come,” she said, 
atretching out her hands to him, ‘' Heaven 
is t00 good to let. me die withont sceing you ;”’ 
and then ha was. on bia kness baside :her, 
sobbing the Roarge and terrible. sobs of a dea- 
perate map, and, woman like, ake controlled 
herself that she might consolé him. 

And when. he was.calmer, he told her all 
the gruesome story of Vera's treachery, and 
his own mad folly and harahness. His face 
was 20t good 40.look upon as he apoke of hia 
wife, and vowed he would neither forgive nor 
live with her again. And then the lovelinesa 
of hia poor little sweetheart’s neture shone 
out like a bright star in a clondy sky. 

“If I forgive her, and indeed I do, yeu 
must forgive her also, It has bean very hard 
to bear this heartache; but the worst ia over 
now and I shall soon;beat pesce. Bat she, 
poor Veral may have long years before her, 
Do not make them.allsounhappy as these 
months have.been tome. Shesinued through 
love. Abi then for love’s sake forgive! ’ and 








much she urged.in the same strain, fighting | 
ageinst hia obstinacy, his anger, hia just 
eoorm and loathing of hia wife; and in thaend 
ehe conquered so far that. ha promised not. to 
pat Verato open shame, bat beyond that he 
would not go, 

Ail too seon-oame the hour.of parting. He 
took her in his areis well-knowing he should} 
look on her Living face no more; and, surely | 
16 Wag nO wrong io Vera that he kissed the 





; tiozal industries to know that the Spitalfields 


now—saying be ahold not return that nizht; ' pale lips again and again in a very anguish | 
& , 


of pain. 
Then of her own free will the child put her | 
arms abont bis neck, and gave Lim ‘her last | 
kiss, ‘‘ sacred unto death,” and saying. — | 
* Goodbye, my dear one, good-bye! May | 
Heaven go with you in all your waye, and | 
bless yon in all your doings.” Bhe loosed him, | 
and let him go, then turned her face to tho | 
wall with a little aigh, and slept, or seemed to | 

sleep. 
* 


* * * * 


Early in the mortiing Lyon retorned, a} 
deaperate man, to.his home, Vera was.already 
up, and waiting his coming anxiously. As he 
entered the, room she started up to meet him, 
bat.at the sight of his wild face and borning 
eyes raaoiled, orying,— 

 Haaband!] what has happened?” 

‘'T have learned all,” he answered, heavily, 
‘‘and have seen her. She iadying! and you 
are her murderess!”’ 

Site sheieked ont then, and tried to tonch 
him, bat he thrast her back almost with an 
oath, aud what followed between them then 
none knew or won!d ever know. Bat aithovgh 
they would epend all the weary years of their 
lives together, Vera would never ho his wife 
fave in name, and begauee she loved him 
wildly her puniahment must perforce be great. 
Sarely both Adriel’s and Marston’s wropge 
conld act ke more bitterly revenged. 

Beauty, rank, and riches she had, bat never 
would she and happiaesa clasp hands again, 
end therein lay her punishment. 


Aarora and Biddy sat watching by their 
darling, for the end was very nesr now. It 
was 8 lovely night in May, and through, the 
open window came the scent of, countless 
homely flowers, the last faint songs of the 
sleepy birds, 

* I¢ ia alovely world!’’ whispered the dying 
git. ‘' Bat for this great grief I would wish to 
stay a litilelonger with yon. Ob, my dears! 
roy deara! you must not'fres overmuch. It 
ia hetter I should go ! far, far better ! and—ob, 
Iam very,tired. You will write him when I 
am gone; say I thought of him to the last, 
and pray bim to be kind to her. If is will 
comfort her, tell. her,I freely forgave her ! ” 

Osly their sobs auswered her, and for 
awhile he lay silent; then she said, very 
faintly,— ° 

‘Kiss me now—whilet I know yeu—and 
can reply to you.” So they kiesed her with 
fast falling tears, and tried for ber sake to ba 
calm, 

All night she lay soaroely breathing, hardly 
conscious of anything around; bat with the 
firat.grey streak, of light in the sky she opened 
her datk eyes, smiled ever so faintly, and 
sighing, “ Lyon! Lyon!” ashe fell askeep, 

OT aia rose and reverently closed the white 
ids. 

‘Sha is gone!” she said, and with a bitter 
ory the remaining psiaters clang to cach other 
in wordless agony. 

Aurora was the firai to recover somethiog 
like composure 

“Come,” she said, in a strangled voice, 
‘‘ there ia much to do.” 

‘* Maat we leave her? Oh! Aurora, mnuet 
we leave her?” 

‘Now we most. Ob! Biddy, that we should 
be living and she gone! It is too oruel! too 
ornel!”’ 

Then hand in hand, with tears raining down 
their withered cheeks, broken and old before 
their time, these two poor souls went ont, 
leaving child Adriel to her last long sleep, 


[THE END.] 











Ir ia pieagans for those who take pride in na- 


weavers are keeping up a high reputation, and 
that theiz work compares favourably with pro- 
dactions of foreign maunfactare, not only in 
price bui in artistic merit. Some of the 


brocades, whioh are made especially to designs, 
marvellocely beantifal. 





FACETIA. 


A pretty girl will snbdne four ong of 
five men she-meets, butit is always ~~ wid 
she wants. 

Isy"r @ woman absurdly illogical it 
her husband he is an idiog, and then por 
why he.baan’t more sense? 


Sunpay Scnoon Tzacner : “ Has not every. 

ody the right to exercise his free will}? 
Little Boy: “ Yos; until heismmarried. That's 
what Pa says.” 

Patient: “Help! Murder! I don’t wans 
my head pulled off. You said you were a 
painless dentist.” Dentist: “Exaotly, J 
never take any psing with my customers,” 


Farr Customer (who has, been a. good. hour 
in the shop without buying anything): “ Haye 
you.nothing else you oan. show me?” Shop. 
man: '** Yes, madam, the door,’”’ 

Wao will venture to s#y womsn is not in. 
finitely the superior.of man when it coares to 
that, which, in the vernacular, is familiariy 
termed “ packing a trunk?” 

Jack: ** Why is dough like a man?” Sagie: 
‘Because it's hard to get off yoor-hands,’ 
Jack: ‘Oh, no! It’s a thing the women 
knead.” 

A newsParer publishes the following uniqne 
advertisement; ‘If John Jones, who swenty 
years sgo deserted his poor wife-and babe, 
will return, said babe will lick the stuffin’ ons 
of him.” 

An Irishman was told by a teacher that his, 
charge for .tnition was two gainesa the. first 
month, and.one guinea the second, “Thep, 
be jabers,” said the pupij, “I'll begin the 
second x.0nth now.” 

‘| My dear,” aaid.a sentimental wile, ‘home, 
you knew, is the dearest spot. on, carbh,” 
‘: Weil, yes,” said the. practical, buaband, “I> 
Goes cost about twice as nauch as. any.oiber 
apot.’” 

Wire: ‘‘ Have you brought homeanything 
pretty for me?” Conesited Hnubsnd ; “Yes, 
myself. I looked every wherc, but there was 
nothing handsome to be found in the whole 
city.” 

“] Know,” said the reporter as be wag writ- 
ing ont an item for the paper: “I knowthie 
is only a rumour, but I expect to get, money 
for it.’ ‘Ten,’ said bis friend, * shat'sone 
of the rumours that gaia carrenoy.” 

Do your toe-joints crack as you moveabor) 
in your stocking fees? If so, don’s think of 
going into the burglar business. The eacoess- 
fol barglar has cracklese joints, and te cso 
estch hold of a would-be sneeze and hold it 
back until a more fitting opportunity, : 

A Scuootzoy Scueme.—Joseph: “Titis ia 


| Fatty Traro, sir.” The Pedagogue: “ Well?” 


Joseph: ‘ There’s (a spankin’ dae to me, 


' I've give him two tops, a new fish hook, three 
prac ano hy anda lamp of tcffce, for hia #0 ba 


my eubatitute, Peel cff, stg sad 
You young girls of sixteen: Don’t be 
secant pay young and pretty. After you 
are married,and have two or three children, 
and are compelled to do your own washing, 
your friends may remember that you were 
once almoet impudent. 
GinnooLy: ‘There is something wonder- 
folly realistic asthe sxene where you gasoiher 
Desdemoua. I don’s andeasioas —y — 
make it appear 20 xKealietic.”’ ctor 
“ Rasy pe my dear boy. All I have fo 
do ia to imagine tnat Desdemona 18 my 
mother-in-law.” K 
Five or ten minutes of embarrassing silence 
had eped away into the voicelesa pass and thea 
a bright idea ebruck Mr. Nevergo. *' wr 
like & Qasker meeting,’’ be observed. wd 
answered the young woman with hopeles#, 


dreary giance at the olock. or aeomyr on 4 
wondering when the cviris wae goiwg 
move you, you know.’ 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Caxon Lippon ia to “be commemorated at 
Christ Church by ® portrait, for which the 
Dear and‘ Chapter rave: giver commission to: 
Mr. Herkomer, and’ it will bo hung in the 


Tre Dake of Clarence and Avondale has 

ontand abont.a great. deal in. spite of the 

gevero cold. His Royel Highness looks.2. 
Gent better than-He did sometime ago, 

Tur Peines of Wales will not return from 
Norfolk ‘until She ‘starts for the Riviera, and 
the Princess is to make Sandringham ber 
residence until towards she end:of Pebruary.: 

Tae muzzling order stands confessed = 

ity or a farce. For the future no dog 
need be mozzled provided it wears a collar 
with the name and address of its owner 
legibly engraved upon it, 

Tar Qnean has lately establighed a large 
flook of Dorset Horn sheep at Osborne, iastead 
ofthe: Hampshire Downs which hed been 
kept tiers for many years. The park now 
contains & fine herd of the picturesque West 
Highland cattle. 

Tur latest. pen pictareof Dr Keoh describes 
himas asmall man, not more than five feet 
five.iiiches, bat sturdily built. His features 
are. commonplaces. Constant use of the 
miserosoope hasidimmed his eyes, aud he is 
obliged to wear a triplex glass of great power, 

Tuer are still bringing out pretty shapes in 
bamboo furniture, which is good as well.as 
cheap; when you procure it from reliable 
honses, It ia so. lights, too, that you can carry 
achair with a couple of fiogers, or hold up a. 
table with the paim of the haud-.quite easily. 

Aurnoven the Hmyperor Francia Joseph. is 

in hie sixtyfires year, he has shown 
sigus of increasing fecbtencss of late, and 
peoplehere:are bepinning seriously 40,.discase 
thequestion of the succession to the-throne, 

Ir id said ‘that ‘Prince Ferdinand of Rou- 
maniaiis.a prétcndu 40 she hand of. little. Prins 
cess Marie of Edinburgh, despite ‘the fact 
thatske is ‘‘o'er-young tomarry yet," being 
onfy'fitteen, But betrothaleat tnat-age are 
cotimon. enough ia Russia. 

Tue Dake of Nortotk, the peer who takes 
précetiance of all others, except the Arch. 
bidhép of Ganterbucy in hia capacity as 
spititeal:peer, after “she Royal blood, .is forby- 
three: His only son and heir is very little 

in health, and his condition is a 
serious and endoring anxiety to his parent, 
i8,.most. devoted to hia ailing son. 

Tr-used to be caid when any raomber of the 
atisivoravy lifted a silver spvon or fork that 

were afilicted. with ‘ kleptomania.” 
Thie term hae degenerated into “ hallocine- 
tim” ‘of late. People begin to feel more 
tendérly, and do not like their friends to know 
thahthey. cannot:heip abit of thieving,.se it 
ivealied'in plain words “' forgetfalnees:”’ 

Tae Cicopatra bonnet, worn.in compliment 


toatle taking Egyptian's memory, is a. aweet 


‘inspale tulle aud velvet bows, with a 
golden serpent encircling the crown. 
The more alive this ornament can look. the 
better, so its head is worn uplifted, This is 
too much of a Pagan coiffare for church wear, 
nt isedsinably adapted for creating aisensa- 
en ing calla or going to morris, 
concerts, paying going t g 
Tae curious announcement ia made.that, in 
Sccordance with a decision of the Datch High 
Court-of Jastiee, the oath of ailegiance is to 
be taken to “King” and not to Queen Wil- 
Imina. Every one knows that to the 
Patriotiam of the Hungsrisn magnates Maria 
heresa was “ Rox nosvsr,” aud that our own 
meth was fond of oviling herself'a Prince ; 
but these were figures of apeech. The Dutch 
mMonarohy is so recent that there can be no 
tradition in the matrar. We preaume that the 
~onatitation of the Netherlands contains no 
Interpretation by whiah the word ‘'King” 
clades ths tithe Qoivea. , 





, will breals the new skin. that is forming. 


Tue world’s press is stated to inclade 37,000 
newspapers. 

Tue London and North-Western Railway | 
pasees through twenty Englieh ccunties. 

Tur people of the United States consume, | 
is is said, 200,000000 bottles of pickles 
annually. 

Tan engines of the large ocean steamers 
make abous 250.000 turns in crossing the 
Atlantic between Neg York and Liverpool. 

Tue United Stites has 884 paper milla and 
1,106 paper machines; Germany, 809 milla 
and'891 machines; France, 420. mills and 525 | 
machines; England, 361 mills and 541 
machines; Scotland, 69 milla and 98 
machines; Ireland. 18 millaand 18 machines; 
Raagia, 133 mills 137 machines; and Anstria, 
220 milla and 270 machines, . 





GEMS. 


—-— 


A cowarp can be & hero at a distance; it is 
presence of danger that tesis presence of 
mind. 

Naruse loves truth so well that it hardly 
ever admits of flonrishing. Conceit is to 
nature what paint is to beauty; it is not only 
needless, but impairs whatit would inyprove. 

Tae religion that simply folds its hands 
and tries to look seraphic, while the «devil’s 
highway is thronged with those who are’rush- 
ing headlong to the pis, is not the kind that the 
aposties had, 

Way not pour the drink into the gutter? It 
is cestined to the gutter at last. Why not 
pour it there at once, and not’ wait to strain 
is through a man, and spoil the strainer in the 
work? 

He who thinks better of his neighbours‘than 
they deserve is seldom a man, for the 
standard by which his jadgment is guided is 
the goodnesa of his own heart. It issonly the 
baso who believe all: men base, or, in other 
words, like thrmzelves. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


For burog, sweet oil and cotton are:the 
standard remedies. If they are not atband 
sprinkte the burned part with flour, and wrap 
loosely with a soft cloth. Don’t remove the 
dressing until the inflammation subsides, avit 


Pin’ Crvet.— One quart of flour; one heaping 








oup of lard, a pinch ¢fsalt; chop the lard and 
flour together and add just as little very cold 
water a3 will suffies to rollontths dongh. The | 


of baking powder. | 


some pig's blood, and: while it.is warm: salt it.) 
a little, etir itfor a while and strain it, adda. 
cupfal of milk to the bivod. Have baif as} 
much chopped suet as of dried oatmeal, and 
half as much chopped onions; plenty.of salt and 
pepper to taste, some nutmeg if/it is tobe very 
nies, Stir all this into\the blood to make it, 
pretty thick; fill the skins, tie, prick; and boil 
gently.three. quarters of an hour, 

Smarn Tra Biscurr.—One-quarter of # pound 
of flour, one quarter ounce of butter, half. 
ounce of firm, sweet Jard, a littlo'less than a | 
gill of milk, one teaspoonful of baking powder, 
and one saltapuonfnl.of sult, Mix. the baking 
powder ‘with e: portion of the flour and sift it 
into the rest of the flour through a fine sieve ; | 
then rub the batter, lard, and salé through the | 
flour until quite fine; pour in the milk, mix! 
lightly, place on the board which has been | 








well floured, and roll it with the rolling. pin | 
without kneading. Ont witha small cutter, | 
{ prick up and bake ina het oven uatil brown | 


i on top. 


less water used, and tie less handling yougive:| 
the dough the-better. Someccoksadda pinch: 


Buacx Puppwas.—Perepare the sking. Have | 


Taz Oriental. physiciang of India practiced 
vaccination long before the doctrine was 
announced by Dootor Jenner. 

Ft is estimated that to collect one pound of 
honey from clover, 62,000 head of clover, .must 
be deprived of nectar, and 3,750,000 visits from 
bees must be made. 

Anastuntics were known in the days of 
Homer, and the Chinese two thousand years 
ago had a preparation of hemp, known ap 
‘ana yo,’’ to deaden pain. ; 

Jacos’s wel), and the plot of gronnd sur- 
rounding it, have been sold by the Tarkish 
Government to the Greck Church for four 
thousand pounds. 

Tuosk who: have a tendency towards oon- 
sumption should take easy vocal evercize, no 


| Matter bow thin and weak their voices. may 


seem to be, They wiil find a revult at times 
far surpassing any- relief afforded by- medicine. 

Prarmxom-and silverean each be drawn into 
wire many timessmalicr than a human ‘hair. 
The former metal ‘has-been drawn into wire-sco 
fine that 27 of them twisted together could 
have been ingertetinto,the ‘hollow of a ‘hair; 
that is, if a human being or a bumsn-made 
machine conld be found minute and precise 
enough for such « delicate-undertaking, 

“Ececrrican flat irons’’ are now in the 
market, or, more correctly, irons heated:by the 
electric current. The interior containg « ses 
of coiled’ wires, through which the electrical 
current passes and heats the wires-red~ hot. 
The latter aro arranged between proteoting 
sheets of mica and asbestos. By tarning « 
switch the flat iron at oncosheata.up ready for 
U8. 

Tue poseibilities of insurance seem-endless. 
It hag been reserved for an ingenious broker*to 
offer to insure against what may be besttermed 
‘*household negligence.” The argnment is 
certainly fessible—a shipowner insures against 
the negligence of. his.servants, the officers. and 
crew of the vessel, 80 why shonid nots bonse- 
holder insare: against similar rieka? Time 
alone cam prove whether complete assurance 
can be obtained. 

Ir is reported ‘that a Hebrew gentlenten fn 
New York owns the only genvine and perfect 
holy, shekel.in the world. Toe relic is said to 
be 3,400 years old, and, was used in King 
Solomon's Temple perhaps, aithough-ibiwonld 
doubtless be difficult to prove titis, There is 
butone other similar coin iu exietence, and 
that is inthe British Muscum. It isateo-e 
holy shekel, bat is not.so.weill preserved, and a 
portion of it has.been cut away. 

In order-to-tell the day: of the .week -of any 
late, take the last two figureant the year, adit 
a quarter to this, disregarding the fraction, ada 
the dase .of the. month, and to this add-the 
fignre in:the following list, one fieure standing 
for each month: 3662 4 0-2-5-13.6.1. 
Divide-the.sum by. 7, and the remainder will 
give the mumber of the day in the week, 


| and when there is no remainder the day willbe 


Saturday. As an example, take March 19, 
1890, Take 90, ada.22, add 19, add 6. This 
gives. 137, whieh, divided by 7, leaves a. re- 
mainder of4, whidty isthe namber-of the day, 
or Wednesday. 

A German mfisal scientist has declared 
that aform.ofinebrity due to she.excessive uss 
of ‘coffee is‘on’the increase in Garmany, and 
that ites worst form is found among thewomen 
of ‘the r workieg classes, where the wages 
permit of the purchase at will'of coffee. Dr. 
Mendel cays that.at.a cortain,stege, coffee ex- 
tracted undiluted is the only thing that will 
satisty these: coffee-drinkers, and that the ex- 
tract) is followed by opium and. alcoholis 
stimulants. Bateven where the excess is con- 
fined to coffee.«. peculiar form. of neurosis ia oc- 
casioned. Dr. Mendel'found many wemen who 
corsamed over a ponnd of coffee wsveek, Bleep- 
leseneas ia the firat symptom of the pernicious 
effect of the stimulant. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.icn.—The Prince Consort died December 14, 1861. 

R. Wrii1aMs.—You must ask someone In the trade. 
W. Lave no information on the subject. 

B. B.—The town of Asnitres is in France, in the 
Department of the Sefne. 
—_ marriage before a registrar is perfectly 

Garex.—The y in Psycho is long. The word is 
derived from Psnche, meaning the soul. - 
* G@. N.—The Patent Office is at 25, Southampton- 
buildings, don, W.C. 

On Internestep.—The Abergele Railway accident 
was on August 20, 1868. 

J. Surru.—You can detain the lodger’s goods, but 
may not sell them. ‘ 

Boatman.—The length of the Thames is usually given 
as 220 miles, and that of the Severn as 210 miles. 

Part.—So far as we can tell your agreement remains 
in force, but you had better show it to a lawyer. 

H. 8.—The first name is pronounced as if 
“' Mef-fis-tof-e-lees,” and the second as if ‘ GuA-:h.” 

Mowrtr:tonet.—The population of Ireland in 1881 was 
5,174,836. 

Very Pvoor —If your whole income is under £150, you 
are exempt from income-tax. 

Taz Corats.—The Naval Volunteer Home Defence 
Association was formed in 1885, and broken up in 1889 

Frozeyx.—In 1881 the frost lasted from January 7 to 
January 28, and the minimum temperature registered 
that aix degrees. 


Country Cousix.—Mincing-lane is a street in London, 
so-called from which formerly belonged to the 
Minehuns, or nuns of St. Hélen’s. 

H. H.—If the ocourrence was purely an accident, and 
a on the part of the driver, he 
is not responsible for the damage. 

Scuoo. Boy.—Lengwood was the name of Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s villa, on the island of St. Helena, occupied 
by the Emperor during his exile. 

Neve —The am RS.V.P. on 


are an 
please reply. 
Fone — en the ag ey = o- are six 
phers in a million, eighteen in a trillion, thirty- 
als in a sextillion. on " 


Siutty Frep.—Whenever and in whatever form a 
is given fora sum of £2 or more it must be 
stamped. 

F. N.—Practice is the only thing to stretch the 
fingers. You do not state your age. may be that 
your hand will grow. 

Gairrin.—If you use a crest on your notepaper, you 

be required to pay the tax on armorial bearings, 
anni 


cards of invitation 
s'il vous plait ”*— 





2 


you 
Sa aes 


Purim.—Piutarch makes the game of dice an early 
invention of the Egyptians. Herodotus ascribes it to 
the Lydians. It was introduced into France in the 
reign of Pailip Augustus, 

Vesta. —The 25th anniversary of a marriage is the 
silver wedding, and the golden wedding Is on the 50th. 
There is no special designation for intermediate anni- 


on the night 
The arrange- 


Tae Squire.—The census will 
Sanday q 
of the Superintendent 


of the first in April of 
ments srs under the control 
Registrar. 


. 


Tarry.—We would meet it 


ber 
The matter probably will not appear of much 
consequence to you three months from now. 


Usnarry.—Sentences to two terms of imprisonment 
for two menths—the is to run consecutively— 


concurrently, the 
released at the end of the two months. 


Eanre.— Euchre is sald to be a corruption of the word 
écarte It is thought by some to have been first played 
by the Be in Louisiana, bat at what is 
uncertain, By others, it is supposed to have been 
invented in Pennsylvania. 

Sxa Boy.—The Bay of Biscay takes its name from 
Biscay or Viscaya, one of the eld Basque provinces of 
Spain, now inating Bie, Guipuszcoa, and Alava. 
The Basques are ved to have been the original 
inhabitants of the country before the Spaniards. They 
do not mix with the latter, but have customs and, to a 
large extent, a languege of their own. It is therefore 
easy to the earliest ould 


y that ear navigators w: 
identify the bay with the inhab{tants of its shores. 





Josepaine —As to what will provent hafr from faliing 
out, I will say, take the water that common white pota- 
toes are bolledin, let it settle and cool, drain off the 
clear water, and wash the scalp thoroughly several 
times. Itis sure. 


Westsroox.—You are a photographer, we presume. 
In that case apply without delay dilute cyanide of po- 


peal the 
stains have disappeared. ork 
the solution round and round upon ths stain with the 


end of a cork. 

Svurrirer —Take plenty of outdoor exercise, and eat 
abundance of ripe fruit, tah of which are sure enemies 
to the cause of your trouble. No two cases are exactl 


alike, but all can be cured by the two things mentt 
above. All medicine given by doctors only affords 
temporary relief. 


Anniz Brown.—If a husband provides a proper home 
for his wife, he is not Mable to claims from her if she 
leaves him without his consent and without just cause. 
We know of no means to compel a wife to return to her 
— except by a suit for the restitution of conjugal 


Incucarz —The which is common along 
the Atlantic coast, and is often seen in bays and near 
the mouths of large rivers, is usually five to six feet 
long, bluish black on the back, and white beneath. It 
lives all the time in the water, but breathes air, and has 
to come to the top of the water to blow, like the whale. 


Lrrytoy.—1l. The Ounard Line, one of the best from 
Liverpool. 2. By going in February you would find 
winter still in bnt you would be in advance 
of the “rush.” 8. No difficulty in getting lod 
New York is filled with boarding-houses. All the 
if you have letters of recommendation with you. 


ALL KINDS TO MAKE A WORLD, 
We cannot all be soldiers and brave the battle's din, 


Nor can we all be righteous and hate the sight of ain ; 
Some must be poor and lowly, others be proud and 


strong, 
For — all kinds of peop'e to move this world | 


g- 
Some must be mild and gentle, others be wicked and 


We cannot all be merry, nor can we all be sad, 
Bat all must be true to nature, though it be right or 


wrong ; 
For it takes all kinds of people to move this world 


Some must be carriers of water, and otheis carriers of 


Some must be ploughing the billows, while others are 
ploughing the land ; 
Some should live ia the desert, others the ballroom 


throng ; 
For — all kind of people to move this world 
g- 


Some must be good, some must be ead, some must be 
evil, and others glad, 
Bat if you be true to your conscience it will be true to 


And whether you die to-morrow, or whether you live 
You'll count one in the many thousands that move this 
world along. an 


Bers.—A woman should be able to make up her 
own mind on the question of choosing a husband. In 
the case to which you refer, where she halts between 
wealth and friendship on the one hand, and love and 
poverty on the other, the chances are that she will 
regret her choice, whichever it may be. 





' 
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Morret.—There is no masculine equival 
garet, but the name in its feminine fon pon <y a 


to be likely to pass 
Srat.—The medical properties of distill, 
the same as those of common vinegar, Dae Moy long 


beyng purer and not Hable to tan : 
tion, is preferable for pharmacentical pupennn ng 
furnishes . stronger and more aromatic 
egar. 


Mas V.—Impossible for us to 
be certain of success, 
engagement _ seed: 
town who may tell him where he is 
if he cannot take him into 
Letter will go to Oaloutta in 
work upon. No, must go to sea in a sailing ship, 


Say where the lad can 
and n 


weather. 


i 


Hersert.—Toe qu 
that the answer is difficult 
certain 





Tim —The Emperor himself was C der-in-Chief 
of the French ermy in the Franco-Prussian war. General 
Le Boe if second, succeeded by Marshal Bezaine. The 
Prince Imperial was only a lad of fourteen when war 
— pea but we do not know his nominal military 
ran 


Dicx —1. Porpoises live chiefly on fish and molluscs 
and root like hogs in the sand in search of clams, sand 
eels, and other food. 2. Yes, porpoises sometimes swim 
in groups and keep so close to one another that they 
look like one long animal, giving 11se, {a the opinion of 


some writers, to the many sea-ser pont stories that find 
their way into the daily papers. 

Dor's Teppy.—You may quite a priately send 
either gloves or slippers on her acce; the invitation, 


and on the morning of the ball may send flowers. Like 
Job of old, you may do “‘all thia and sin not,” except 
you send either gloves or slippers a size too large. If 
she is not over five feet, 6} gloves and 8 allppers should 
8 

Nzp.—Do not think of to the States as a baker. 
That trade ys not much, if anything better than here. 
If, however, you have made up your mind to risk it, 
your best course is to go straight to New York, and at 
the Labour Boreau ascertain where men in your 
trade are most likely to find work. No positive or reli- 
able information obtainable here. 


Sra _Hompurey.—We don’t know any way in which 
you could succeed in obtaining a barth to work your 
e out to Australia. If there were no other reason 

g to accept your services, the Com- 
know they must pay higher wages for the return 
voyage to anyone they evgsge in Australia than they 
would have to pay to one hired here, 


or 
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NOTICE.—Part 349, Now Ready, price Sixpence, post 
free, Kightpence. Also Vol. LY., bound in cloth, 4s. 64. 
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Tux Lonpon READER, 834, Strand, W.C. 
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Lonpon Reaper. 











DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. ; 
effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
acts like acharm in Diarrheea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 
effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS, 
is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 
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| a | Dear Str,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine, 


Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the Kast. Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place inw« “ty Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr.Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrheea and Dysentery, Spars, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 
that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. In Choleraic Diarrhea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
its surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne’s is a deliberate breach of 
faith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 4 | 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists, / 
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Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d., by all Chemists. Sole Man 


Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Cours Brownz was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLoRopyYNz, that the whole story of the Defendant FREEMAN was 
deliberately untrue. 
ufacturer—J . T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 





EW WINTER DRESS FABRICS. 


THE MIDLAND DRAPERY STORES, 
59 & 60, Higii’Street, Birmingham. 


KENNETH WILSON & Co., Proprietors. 
The Largest and Best Selection of DRESS FABRICS in the Kingdom. 
Buery Lady who requires Dresses, either Silk, Woollen, or any other texture, should write for 


Patterns. PATTERNS OF ALL GOODS SENT POST FREE. 

Ladies can have Patterns of Silks, Satins, Dresses, Mourning and Black Materials, 
Mantle and Ulster Cloths, Plushes, Velvets, Sealettes, Calicoes, Sheetings, Linens, &c.\&c. ; 
and Gentlemen can have Patterns of Tweed Suitirgs, Trouserings, Serges, Coatings, 
Overcoatings, Woollen and Cotton Shirtings, &c., sent post free at the Stores’ usual 
wholesale prices. The most complete ranges to select from in the kingdom. 

he Stores’ Fashion Catalogue sent Post Free to any part of the Globe. 
 P.0.0, and Cheques made payable to KENNETH WILSON & CO., Birmingham. Cash or Notes can be 
sent in Registered Letters, Postal Orders are an easy mode of remitting money, Goods amounting 
to 208, and upwards carriage paid to any part of England, Scotland, and Wales; and Cork, Dublin, and 
Belfast for Ireland. 
Telegraphic Address—* KENNETH, BIRMINGHAM.” 








Every Lady should send for the following Lot, and test its extraordinary value, Any Goods sent out 
not as advertised can be returned, and money will be refunded, 
Lot 4—3 Marvellous Winter Dresses for 2l¢.—12 yards good quality heavy Habit Cloth, in all colours 


or black; 12 yards superior check or stripe Costume Suiting, in all the leading colours, for autumn and 
winter; 7 yards beautifnl double width Scotch Flake Suiting in all colours—this will make a very hand- 
some and useful costume for either autumn or winter wear. These 3 beautiful dresses sent carriage paid 
for One Guinea. 


Refreshing & Invigorating. 


Prevents and Cures Indigestion, 
&e., &e. 

It is in the form of a powder, 
and when mixed with water 
makes an invigorating 
nd refreshing drink. 
























Natural 
Tonic and 
most pleasant 

drink. 

IT PURIFIES THE BLOOD 
AND KEEPS THE SKIN CLEAR 
AND HEALTHY. 
Mme. Marie Roze says :—“‘I have 
used your ‘EFFERVESCENT POTASH’ 
with remarkable results. I‘ is really won- 
derful.” Testimonials also from Madame 
Christine Nilsson, Miss Ellen Terry, Dr. G. B. 
Frier, and thousands of others. 
ONE BOTTLE WILL PROVE ITS VALUE. 
Sold by all Chemists, 2s, per bottle, or sent post free on 
receipt of Postal Order for 2s. by the Sole Proprietors :— 


COX & Co., 13, Market St., Nottingham. 





Mr. Sims Reeves says, ‘‘ This 
preparation is a great 
boon, simple and 
refreshing.” 




















THOMPSON'S 
, NEW 


COMFORT 





FOR THE WEARY FRENGH CORN 
FEET. PLASTER 


Effectually removes Hard or Soft CORNS and BUNION 8, 
and Reduces Enlarged or Inflamed TOE-JOINTS. It is 


| thin as silk, and comfortable to the foot. NO PAIN. Packets, 
| Is. each ; by post, one stamp extra. Genuine only from 


M. E. THOMPSON, 
CENTRAL HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY. 
17 GORDON STREET, GLASGOW. 








BEWAR: OF IMITATIONS. 


EMIGRATION TO QUEENSLAND 


BY STEA ER. 

FREE PASSAGES are granted to FEMALE SERVANTS, Housemaids, 
Laundresses, Cooks, &c., of good character, between 17 and 35 years of age (on 
payment of £1 for ship kit and fare to dep6t in London), all of whom are in 
great demand in the Colony, and receive wages from £20 to £50 per annum, 
and board and lodging. An experienced matron accompanies each steamer, 
and, on arrival, passengers are received into the government depot free of cost. 

Assisted passages are also granted to upproved females, such as nurses, 
seamstresses, &¢., and to labourers whose labour is connected with the land, 
such as ploughmen, gardeners, miners and navvies. h ‘ 

Forms of application, rates of passage, handbooks, and all other information 


may be obtained on application to 
THE AGENT-GENERAL FOR QUEENSLAND, 
Westminster Chambers, 1, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


All persons who pay their own passages to the Colony should apply for 
LAND ORDER WARRANTS before embarking. Forms and particulars to be 
obtained from the Shipping Firms booking the passengers, or from the Agent- 
General for Queensland. Warrants will not be issued to persons applying after 
they have left England. 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 





BEECHAMS PILLS 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’ PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


ARE admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilious and 
Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Giddiness, Fullness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 


Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 


Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. The first dose will give relief in 
twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cases, 
Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they will 
be acknowledged to be 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should be 
without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’S 
PILLS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken 
according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore females 
of all ages to sound and robust health. 

For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, 
and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy 
of the human frame. These are facts admitted by thousands, embracing all 
classes of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated 
is, BEECHAM’S PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the 
world. 

Full directions are given with each Box. Sold by all Druggists and 
Patent Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom. 

Prepared only and sold Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietor, T. 
BEECHAM, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., and 2s, 9d. each. 








SODEN imem PASTILLES |= 
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’ 
Unique Preventive and Remedy against 4 ERRYS 


INFLUENZA, 


and for all affections of the 


COUGHS, COLDS, THROAT, 
SORE THROATS, MINERAL CHEST, 
BRONCHITIS, &c. and LUNGS. 


Recommended by the greatest Medical p S i LE S 
Authorities, including Sir MORELL A I 
MACKENZIE. thes 
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Glycerine 


STANDARD LE é Gucumber 
SEE For PRESERVING and 


BEAUTIFYING the SKIN 
Polisi and COMPLEXION, 


is invaluable at all seasons of the year for keeping the 








“They are Nature’s Own Medicine, gained by simply distilling the Waters of For Boots & Shoes, — Soft and Blooming. Soon renders the Skin Soft, 


the famous Soden Springs.”— Read the Times, October 10, 1889. 


Will give Instant Relief. Their effect is Wonderful. 
Sold in Bowes, 1s, 1jd., BY ALL CHEMISTS, or for 15 Stamps of 


pe THE SODEN MINERAL PRODUCE COMPANY, ‘eieihdibian. 
LIMITED, 


RADE MARK 52, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


| mooth, and White, entirely removes and prevents 
~“_—rnn po Roughness, Redness, es eye bem 
* and Preserves the n from the effects of exposu 
May be had ~4 all Boot | to Frost, Cold Winds, or Hard Water, more ¢fectually 
Be than any other preparation. 


Beware of Injurious Imitations. 


1, WORSHIP ST.,E.C, | “BEETHAM’S” is the Only Genuine. 


Bottles, 1s., and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. Either size 
free for 3d. extra by the Sole Makers, M, BEETHAM & SON, 
Chemists, CHELTENHAM, 








EF PPS’ s SULPHOLINE 


(BREAKFAST) 


BOILING WATER OR MILE. Breemstes. Saute, Gene, Besos 


Bottles 
Sold 
Everywhere. 





The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 


Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 


Supple, Healthy. 








GRE. 8 
GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH! 





| Qs. 6d. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
S O C O A “ane 
r GREAT BODILY STRENGTH! 
SEA? eve Sorensen \ 0 4 | f 
| 






Debility, &c. 
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SALT REGAL. 


“I have not before met with a so well manufactured and ingenious combination, at once PERFECTLY Sarg F 

and yet so ENTIRELY EFFICIENT for the purpose for which it is recommended.” F 
Past President of the Society of Public Analysts ; Bditor of the “ ” = 
JOHN MUTE R, F.R. S.E. { oe Seana of Anaigitaas and Pharmdanetion! Cheniehy pe Pack PO re 

A pleasant and refreshing effervescing drink. Develops Ozone—the principle of life. Cleanses the Mouth, Sweetens the Breath, ang 
corrects all impurities arising from errors in diet. 

Prevents and relieves INDIGESTION, NAUSEA, FLATULENCE, BILIOUS HEADACHE, and all stomachic irregularities, 

Possesses marvellous RECUPERATIVE properties, is invaluable in relieving and stimulating the overworked brain, and resuscitating exhausted 
vitality. 

For Ladies SALT REGAL is invaluable—cheering and sustaining them when overdone with heat and fatigue. It maintains a elegr 
healthy condition of the skin, purifying the system, removing all humours from the body, and destroying the sources of bad complexion, f 

Insist upon having SALT REGAL and no other. It cannot be imitated, and stands alone. Copies of Testimonials and Certificate of Analysis 
accompany each bottle. Bottles 2e. 9d., of all Chemists and Stores ; if not procurable from the nearest, a Postal Order for 2s. 9d. to the MANAGER, SALT 
REGAL WORKS, LIVERPOOL, will bring a Bottle by return of Post. 


WHELPTON’S|) 


WHELPTON’S PILLS, 
THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 
Are one of those Pure Medicines which for their extraordinary 

















The best remedy 
or Burns, Scalds, Ulcers, 
and all Skin Diseases. 


properties have gained an almost Universal Reputation. 
WHELP TON’S ip Ir Wr Recommended for Disorders of the Head. 
HEALING OINTMENT. Tr 


Chest, Bowels, Liver, and 
Rene 74d., 1s. 13d., and 2s, 9d., of all Chemists. 


MEX Kidneys. 


Eatatlished 1835, G- WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


pio MOTHERS! WOODWARD’S | Hor joWAY'S PILLS AND OINTHENT, 
V a 


























Used by Doctors | THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 
in their own 
THE PILLS 
Families. 


Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs, 
And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 


THE OINTMENT 


> * Is the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff 
Or vf nf ants P reservat 1Ué, Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Uleers, and all Skin Diseases. 


Is the only REALLY SAFE Remedy for all Disorders of 
Infants and Children, especially for difficult TEETHING. 











Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 





And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 
nt NYUL . 
Prevents CO SIONS N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, 
From Dr. Anprew Witson, F.R.S., &c.—“‘It is an excellent Family Remedy, and or by letter. 
no Nursery should be without it.” 
1s. 14d., all Chemists. London Depot :—489, OXFORD STREET. .: A 





“The Matrimonial Post and Fashionable Marriage TO BAC co NK ISTS 


Advertiser.” This Journal, whose clientéle has enormously increased | COMMENCING BUSINESS should write for Illustrated Catalogue (post free) 
owing to system adopted by the management, offers every advantage to persons | to LESSER FRIEDLANDER, Complete Tobacconist’s Furnisher, 3, HOUNDS- @Mvarew we 
desiring Marriage. Price 3d. ; in envelope, 4d. Address, EDITOR, 9, | DITCH, LONDON. The OLDEST and CHEAPEST House in the WORLD. 
NICHOLAS STREET, BRISTOL. N.B.—A Business Suitable for Ladies. Jalian, 
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SIMPLICITY fhe was av 
Electro-plating and Gilding at Home. 

WALTON’S Celebrated Argentine 


Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Goods 
ce Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., such 
all disfigure. | Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, Trin 


Mark your Wardrobe. What is more charming than a lovely woman with a Clear Skin 
and Healthy Complexion, which can only be obtained by 


WALTON’S “FLORA NIGRA” LTON' 
JET MARKING INK, | WALTON'S RENOWNED KALODERM 


period of life a Skin of Real Beauty. 
for Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, | ¢ aT OnDERMA quickly removes Tan, 






















Gam, on. ; Freckles, Sunburn, Redness, Rough- ments and imper- | kets, &c. Price 1s. 6d., 28. 6d., &e. she 

Without the Application of Heat. | ness, Pimples, Blotches, fections natural or acci- | free for 21 Stamps. Also feanned n 
It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box- | Sallowness, Black dental on the Face and Neck, and WALTON’S AURINE, could 
wood Stamp, Steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It | spots, and is superior to Cold Cream, Lip Salve or | , gojution of Gold for Re-gil . ant 


is invaluable for Hotels, Laundries, Dyers, Vaseline, for Cracked Lips, Chapped Hands, | Jewellery, Silver, &c., equal to id Gold 








be ime eer ie action of ~ A, Stesching Arms, &c. It is so perfectly harmless, that it may be | When ladies wish to change ig ben ye low r 
ehemicals now so much in use. freely applied to the most tender infant for any abrasions or into —S = — free for deplored : 
Price 1s. to 2is. each. Post free for 13 excoriations of Skin. To ladies after the ride, promenade, or drive Hang ee ee deception 
Stamps. and he of Ball-room, its cooling and refreshing qualities will be found Soup BY CMEMISTS AND IRONMONGERS. Ww 
Sop BY ALL CHEMISTS, STATIONERS, dc, a great luxury, detection impossible. Price 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 78 6d. to 21s. each. towing ry 


Post free for 30 Stamps.] Sold by all Cnemists and Perfumers. 
T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 








